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BANKING ENQUIRY. COMMIT FEE FOR THE CENTRALLY 
ADMINISTERED AREAS. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

Banking Enquiry Committee for the Centrally 
Administered Areas. 

Saturday, November 16th, 1929. 
PESHAWAR. 

Present : 

IChan Bahadur Diwan Abdot Hamid, O.B.E. {OJiairnmi). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Major Lala Bad Kishan. 

Mohamed Akbar I^han, O.I.E., IMr. V. P. Gray, M.L.C. 

I.A., M-C.S., Khan of Hoti. Khan Bahadur Haji Karam Edahi 
Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A. Sethi {Co-opted member). 

Mr. V. S. !Marbaeei (Secretary). 

Kan^ab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyura, K.C.I.E., M.L.A., Member, Indian 
Central Baulcing Enquiry Committee and Mr. V. K. Ai-avamudha Ayangar, 
i\I,A., C.I.E., M.L.A., Secretary, Indian' Central Banking Enquiry 

Committee, were also present. 

Khan Bahadur SAADUDDIN KHAN, B.A., {LL.B., Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1. 2—6. The rale of interest charged to agriculturists varies. 
Ordinarily it ranges between Rs. 3 and 2 per cent, per month, but in 
some cases it goes beyond these figures, though it is seldom that it is 
below Rs. 2 a month. From time to time intere.st is calculated and 
added to the principal and a fresh bond or rather acknowledgment 
consolidating the loan is executed. This usually happens after every 
2 or 3 years. 

2. Before the Land Alimmtion Act was introduced, the usual process 
was to start with a small loan and when the capital and interest 
calculated in the manner above stated reached a decent sum, pressure 
was put on the debtor. Either a suit for the recoveiT of the amount wms 
brought and decree obtained or privately the refund of the loan and 
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interest .demanded. Anyhow the debtor was invariably made to mort- 
gage his land. Such mortgages were generally possessory in form and 
almost invariably accompanied by a lease deed under which the mort- 
gagee became the landlord and the mortgagor occupied the position of 
a tenant under him. From the very start the actual transfer of pos- 
session under the mortgage was never intended and in fact the lease 
money was nothing more nor less than 'interest calculated at the rate 
current between the parties. Such lease money was not unoften far 
in excess of the produce and the necessary consequence was that it 
fell into arrear and was piled up. This led to taking mortgages and 
the vicious circle went on till finally land was sold to the creditor. 
Even after thtit generally the debtor remained as a tenant but as he 
had lost all interest iii the land, his cultivation used to be of . very 
indifferent kind : neither the quality of the produce nor its qua 7 itity 
improved. Thus the property went out of the debtor’s hands for the 
comparatively paltiy sum originally borrowed. The former proprietor 
was reduced to the position of a tenant-at-will for all time and his 
tenure was always precarious. 

3. Since the introduction of the Land Alienation Act this process has 
been to a certain extent checked, but unfortunately the former money- 
lender is now replaced, by an equal if not more avaricious personality, 
the zamiudar money-lender. The Land Alienation Act, is not an un- 
mixed blessing and without some other facilities for credit, it puts 
the peasant-propi'ietor, who owns a small holding, in an unenviable 
position. His credit is lowered and even for his legitimate wants, he 
cannot find money unless he pays a veiy exorbitant rate of interest. 
As long as the Land Alienation Act is not accompanied by palliative 
measures,' such as mortgage banks or co-operative eredit society system, 
it fails to achieve its object; at least it does not succeed to the extent 
to which it should in securing the peasant-proprietors, who are the 
backbone of the country, in their holdings. 

4. 7. The system mentioned in this question is not unknown though 
it does not prevail in this part of the country to such an extent as to 
become at once noticeable. There are big zamindars and even apart 
from that there are money-lenders who advance money to the poor and. 
needy tenants and in lieu of interest thereon exact personal service. 
Many of the money-lenders and business people living in villages 
secure choivhidars in th'S way. 

5. 8. In many instances the original paltry loan described in 
answer to question 2 above starts in this way that the needy debtor is 
advanced something in cash and he is made to execute a bond to the- 
effect that on such and such a date he would pay agricultural produce 
in lieu of the loan calculated at a rate which is always far below the- 
market value, with a default clause that in case of default he would 
pay market rate current at the fixed time. Sometimes this also hap- 
pens when the peasant gets advance in kind for seed, etc. But there- 
are no organized money lending communities o.r zamindars carrying; 
on this business. Almost every money-lender whether he be a profes- 
sional money-lender or a zamindar money-lender, carriers on this; 
business. 

6. 9. So far as I have seen, the Usurious Loans Act is considered 
almost a dead letter. No court ever takes the trouble to dra-w upon 
it, nor do the litigants who are generally illiterate know of its provi- 
sions or take advantage of the benefit accruing therefrom. Some alter- 
ation in this Act appears to be necessary for its successful working; in 
particular it should be provided that it should be the duty of e-very 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddm Khan. 
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court to see if the case before it does come within the provisions of 
this Act, just as we have got a provision in the Punjab Pre-emption Act 
that it is the duty of the court, whether or not the parties raise this 
question, to see that the sale which is the subject of ’ pre-emption suit 
does not contravene the provisions of the Land Alienation Act. 

7. 10. The necessity of the publication and regulation of accounts 
of money-lenders is far more patent in this province than in the Punjab 
and I think something in the nature of the Bill originally introduced 
by Mr. Maqbu! Mahmud in the Punjab 'Legislative Council a few years- 
back only would meet the situation. It would certainly ensure fair* 
dealings between man and man and relieve the poor agriculturist who is. 
often illiterate, and who is practicaUy dictated his terms by the money- 
lender, whether professional or Mussalman zamiiidar. This is 
especially so now-a-days when the credit of the peasant-proprietor is 
low and the scope of raising money is restricted. I would not con- 
fine such Eegulation to the case of professional money-lenders, but. 
would suggest its extensioji to those zamintfar money-lenders who are 
now-a-days really sapping the life blood of the peasant-proprietor. 

8. 11. There are no village boards or village panchayats in this* 
Province. 

9. 12. There is no organised system at present prevailing whereby 
agriculturists are financed. As stated above, whenever the need arises,, 
for expenses of cultivation, failure of crops, or payment of land, 
revenue, etc., the peasant-proprietor has to look to his money-lender,. 
In such circumstances he can never see his way of investing capital, 
for permanent improvements and it is very seldom that he incurs any 
liability for making permanent improvements. Whenever the peasant- 
proprietor borrows, whether it is for purposes mentioned in this ques- 
tion, or for other purposes, the rate of interest he is called on to pay 
is not affected. It is just the same whether he gets his money for carry- 
ing out a vendetta or for defending himself in a criminal case, or for- 
paying marriage expenses, or for expenses of cultivation, etc. Excepting 
that in certain cases and under certain conditions tahavi is advanced by 
Government, the Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank lends 
no helping hand to the peasant-proprietor. The co-operative bank; 
system is just making a beginning in this province, though it is a. 
very slow beginning and is proceeding at a pace which is most dis- 
appointing. 

io. 13. There are so many difficulties in the way of the cultivator 
getting takavi advances that he cannot freely' utilise this source. The' 
routine red-tapism, the various persons through whose hands his appli- 
cation has to pass before it is sanctioned aud various other troubles, 
that have to be put up with deter a hona fide agriculturist from ap- 
proaching the authorities for a tahavi loan. 

11 • 14. As alpady stated there is no co-ordination of the kind men- 
tioned in, this question. 

p. 15. The prevailing system as described in answer to Question 2" 
is so obviously defective and vicious that it does not require any fur- 
ther comment. 

W. 17. There are no organized marketing centres in this Province. 
The produce is generally appropriated by the village money-lender- im 
lieu of interest, from many peasant-proprietors and it is he who then- 
sends jt to the bigger towns where there is a market. Those fortunate- 
proprietors who can spare produce for sale always take it to the village- 
bama and it is very seldom that .they directly go to the market in 
the iown. The bankers and merchants do not take any direct part in this*. 

' a2 
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method excepting tlmt in lugger towns like Peshawar it may he that 
ult imately the ])roducc is disposed of hy merchants either through hanks 
-or directly. 

14. 19. — The conditions of the peasant proprietor arc such that ho 
Imrdly lias an occasion’ to store his produce. As already stated either 
he has to meet his liabilities to the hania or his other liabilities, and 
whatcvci' he can spare is at once sold by him. Jt is very rare that he 
stores his jjrodncc for favourable rates in the market. Whenever he 
stores, it is in his corn-bin, in. Ins own liousc, but he has never any 
occasion of storing his produce at the market, and there has been no 
case in which he oblaincd a credit on the security of his stored stock. 

15. 20—24. Tlic dominant feature in the North-West Frontier Province 
is small, or at host moderate, peasant proprietorship and under the 
conditions of agriculture prevailing here necessity for consideration 
of the proposals contained in these questions hardly arises. 

IG. 25 and 26.-Tliogcneral system of loans as it prevails here among 
the agriculturist community has been described above. All these 
loans may be considered ns belonging to long term credits; in fact 
thej' arc always so to say indefinite as regards period of payment. The 
sources from which those loans ai’c obtained have also been detailed 
above. These loans arc always taken by landlords but in many cases 
they arc unconnected with anything like agricultural need. This is 
particularly the case with Peshawar district where the majority of 
holdings arc small and there is no largo room for improvement left 
at least under the present conditions. Experience shows that the 
starting loan invaviablj^ is either for man-iage or funeral expenses or 
for defr.aying or meeting the cost of litigation mainly criminal, but 
some times civil too. 

17. 27. Takavi under the Land Improvement Loans Act is not much 
applied for. As stated above except in exceptional cases like floods, 
drought, etc., the small peasant pa-oprietor does not feel the necessity 
of impi'oving his time honoui’cd methods of cultivation. There are 
however occasions v'hen there is real need for improvements, for 
example, if the land has become watcidogged and has to be drained. In 
tracts like Dera Ismail Khan embanlcments have to be made at con- 
siderable expense and labour to enclose fields so that they ma}’^ be able 
to hold flood water, but the departmental machinery is so very slow 
and complicaied that the poor zamindar hardly finds it to his advant- 
age to apply for takavi. It is doled out in such small sums that it 
becomes harrllj’’ worth trying for. Some simplification of the depart- 
mental process is all that is required. 

18. 28. It is rather difiicult to give the average price as the vaisV 
tions are so great that no average can be satisfactorily struck. Gen- 
erally canal irrigated land in places removed from central towns are 
no\v-a-days sold at something like Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 and sometime 
even up to Rs. 200 per jaidh which is half an acre. In case of land- 
lords iDOSsessing land in excess of what they can actually cultivate, 
land is generally given out on lease. The market value in such a case 
is of coui’se dependent upon the profit it brings, but in the' case of 
disposal of land by a needy agriculturist who has become involved in 
the clutches of the money-lender, it never bears any proportion to the 
produce^ There are cases in which persons though belonging to agri- 
cultural community but not possessing land, or possessing small areas 
not enough for their neecR, earn money by service, etc., and are anxious 
io invest it and to acquire more land. In such cases the rate paid is 
abvays in excess of the proper yield of the land. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan. 
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19. Land is seldom sold (in Peshawar at least) for non-payment of 
revenue, while under the provisions of the Land Alienation Act, it can- 
not be sold in execution of a decree. In the case of sale by priv^e 
negotiations the factors affecting the value of the land have already 
been noted. 

20. 29. Under the Land Alienation Act land cannot be mortgaged 
to a non-agriculturist, but there is no restriction in the case of agricul- 
turists. One agriculturist can freely mortgage the land' to another 
agriculturist. No doubt this restricted scope of raising money does 
affect the capacity of the agriculturist to borrow capital, but consider- 
ing that it is always to the interest of the country as a whole and to 
the well-being of the community that the agricultural communities 
should remain in possession of the land, I am not prepared to recom- 
mend any modification of the existing law. All that is wanted to meet 
the proper needs of the agriculturist is some co-operative credit banks 
run for the interests of the agriculturists though on business principles. 

21. 30 — 32. There are no mortgage banks in this province and the 
ordinary banks do not generally advance money on the security of 
agricultural land. As things stand at present a. tenant who has got 
no fixity of tenure in the land has a very poor chance of getting any 
credit. An occupancy tenant may be able to get advances but that 
class is a very limited and restricted one in the Peshawar district. 


22. In the ir.lerests of landlords zamindara banks are urgently re- 
quired with a constitution more sympathetic than the one which pre- 
vails in the Punjab. Co-operative credit banks in the Punjab are 
becoming more and more* like ordinary banks run on purely business 
linos as time goes on. To start a bank of this kind in this province 
is not an easy matter, because in the first place the landlord as a clasa 
has got very little capital to invest, and in the second place people 
generally do not realize the advantages of such co-operative societies. 
As I have stated above the humane object of the Land Alienation Act 
can only be fully obtained if there are banks serving the needs of the 
agriculturist communities started on right lines. To begin with Govern- 
ment will have to contribute some capital and to draw up a constitu- 
tion which may be attractive to the landlords for purchasing shares 
and becoming directors. For sometime to come the management of such 
banks must to a great extent remain under the supervision and control 
of the revenue authorities. A land mortgage bank would entirely, or 
at least mainly, depend for its capital on the Government, if the sale 
of shares is to be restricted to agriculturists only. In case the sale of 
shares is thrown open to the public, I am sure some capital would be 
forthcoming, but the Government will have to subscribe the balance. 
Even where the sale of shares is thrown open to the public at large, I • 
do not think that an institution of the kind would be successful if the 
directorate does not contain preponderant element drawn from tho 
.igricultural community. After some time when the institution develops 
and the people realize its benefits capital would be forthcoming easily 
m the shape of deposits. In case debentures are issued they would 
not find .an cassy market until and unless -there is government guarantee 
lelnnd both for principal and interest. As according to mv suggestion 
Governincnt has to contribute balance of the capital, it necessarily 
follov-s that if the debenture stock is not taken up by the public in 

^ WP the balance. As there will be Gov- 
ernnunt wcurity behind these debentures there is no harm if thev 
ure included in the list of trustee securities. . ' 
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23. Such banks should, according to their constitution, issue loans in 
ordinary cases not for long periods. It is only where the bank is 
.satisfied that the money will be utilized in permanent, improvements 
(wherever it is possible) that long-term credit should be given. In 
short loans the amount advanced may be equivalent to the 3 years 
value of the estimated produce, while in the case of long term credit 
the amount may be advanced up to the extent of two-third of the 
•value of the property mortgaged. 

■24. 33. As regards raising money such banks may be allowed to pay 
ordinary Imperial Bank rates of interest and I do not think that there 
will be any difficulty in raising a loan, as according to my suggestion 
"there will be Government guarantee behind it. Such banks may charge 
interest on the loans advanced by them up to say 4 per cent, more than 
what they have to pay. This 4 per cent, will not only cover the cost 
•of expenses but may give a little saving. 

25. 34. I have already given the method of calculating. The value of 
the land in the case of short-term loans, while iji the case of long term 
credit the value can be estimated by any of the means provided for in 
the Pre-empf.ion Act. 

26. 35. As I recommend direct Government supervision and control 
no further measures would be required to secure it against unneces- 
sary loss. 

27. 36. Kecords of rights, if_ properly kept, are simplest in form 
and practically avoid possibility of disputes. In irractice no doubt it 
has been observed that mutations are generally slow and there is every 
chance of complications arising. A strict observance of the rules will 
be quite sufficient to give complete and correct information in the 
record of rights. 

28. For a successful working of the bank no doubt some simplification 
of the process in the case of foreclosure and sale would be required. 
Such simplification may be effected on the lines of the Punjab Act 
■meant for redemption of mortgages. 

29. 38 — 40. There are no subsidiary industries of any importance 
or value in this Province. In tracts producing sugarcane pw is 
manufactured, but it finds eas 3 '^ mai'ket and as the system prevails this 
industry, if it may be called an industry, does not suffer from lack 
of capital or want of conveyance. It is only in Peshawar that there 
are fruit gardens and lately fruit is grown in Mardan too. In Pesha- 
w^cxr, fruit culture is not carried on as a business proposition but is 
run purely on agricultural lines. The produce, however, finds an easy 
market in Peshawar itself and is convejmd to down country, even up 
to Calcutta, by rail and motor. In view of the conditions of this Pro- 
vince no particular effort is required, and consequently no answer to 
iQs. 38 — 40 is submitted. 

SO. 41 — 47 . It is only lately that a start has been made and that too 
■on a very modest scale. In the Punjab as these banks have been work- 
ing for considerable time, it appears that they are not merely money- 
lending institutions but they do some real banking business too. As 
we have not had enough experience yet of these banks, I am not in a 
positi-.m to answer questions -41 — 43, but with regard to question 44 I 
can safely say that greatest possible difficulty is being experienced 
wherever these banks have been introduced to find capital and to get 
satisfactory management to run them. The Peshawar district may be 
taken as a sample of the whole province. There are feuds and factions , 
in every^ village and it is always a job to bring the' two opposing 
Khan Bahadur Saaduddin ‘Khan. 
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4a,ct'on«j tocether to work out successfully an institution of this kind. 
Irf havSeady stated peasant proprietors, who constitute the^o^” 
ity of the agricultural population, are living almost from han o 
mouth, and from them it is impossible to expect at least at present, 
any decent working capital and this is another difficulty which is being 
felt in the way of successful introduction of this institution in this 
district. But co-operative institutions, with all the difficultly con- 
fronting them, have, wherever they have been introduced m the i un]ab 
as well as in the Hazara district, done and are doing some useful work 
in alleviating the conditions of poor agirculturists. What is required is 
decent capital to be advanced by the Government to start with, and 
when these institutions develop, it can be easily recovered. Under 
■present conditions this is all that can be said with reference to questions 
41—47. 


Oral Evidence; 


■ 31 . Ghairtnaux How long have you been Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner 1 — Since April 19^6. 

■ 32 . Before that I suppose you practised ? — Yes. 

33. IWiere ? — In Peshawar. 

34. You lived all your life in this province 1 — Since April 1898. 

35. You don’t belong to this province! — I belong to this province but 
not to Peshawar. I came to Peshawar in 1898. 


36. You have given us a very interesting memorandum on the questions 
that we put. You have spoken of the high rate of interest that is 
•charged to agriculturists. Is there any special reason for this high 
rate ? — ^Well, it is because the thing depends upon the village hania. 
The agriculturist has to depend upon the man who is in the village, 
who is the only source of money and who esn therefore dictate his 
terms. There are no other facilities for getting loans. 


37. Does this ra.te of interest in your opinion bear any relation to agri- 
cultural conditions or to any legal enactment ? — I have already stated 
that at any rate in mortgages the lease money is only in name; really 
it is interest which is fixed, always fixed at a rate which has got 
absolutely no ratio to the produce of the land mortgaged. 


don t think that\the Land Alienation Act has an 3 d;hing to do 
with this high rate? You mean it was before the introduction of the 
Land Alienation Act that the rate of interest was so high as this ? — 
Yes, but it has been kept at the same level. As I have said, all vil- 
lage hernias have to a certain extent been replaced by a new kind of 
money-lenders. ^ 

39. Is ^is new kind of money-lender more popular with the agriculturist 
than the old ordinary money-lender ?— Well in the case of the old 


making it more clear ?~The old class of monev. 
^nders replaced the peasant proprmtor by ,a. slow process. The ne-w 
kind of moneylender is very short and swift;..he replaces him in sLrS 
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41. Still this new kind of mone 5 ’’-lender, as you 'would call him, after all 
belongs to the agriculturist class? — Yes. 

42. And there is that difference ? — ^That is the only difference. 

43. Lend does not go out of the agricultural classes? — ^You have tf)> 
look at this from a higher point of view'. For example, if 99 persons 
are deprived of the land, the whole land wdll be in the hands of one 
man. You cannot call it an ideal system. 

44. You think his methods are more drastic than the methods of the 
old ordinary money-lender ? — In tlie first place, I have explained that 
the old class of money-lender never expected to take actual possession 
of the land. The new class of money-lender of course would take pos- 
session of the land. When the old class of money-lender gets a sale- 
deed and the land is sold in his favour, the debtor wmuld cry to retain 
the same land as a tenant, though when things went to a breaking 
point, the debtor was sometimes replaced by an enemy of his. But the 
new money-lender has got no scruples in taking possession; he at once- 
steps into his place. 

45. Does he not require a tenant also ? — ^His tenants are usually re- 
cruited from a different class, not from the former peasant proprietor 
class. His tenants arc generally recruited Horn a class of menials 
who are generallj' non-agriculturists. I mean there are classes in this 
province who though they cultivate land .’is tenants do not properly 
belong to agricultural classes. When they came here on conciuering 
expeditions they brought a certain amount of helpers who settled along 
with them and who then began to cultivate their lands. 

46. Do you think that the Land Alienation Act has afiected the borrow- 
ing capacitj" of the agricultural classes in your province ? — It has no 
doubt restricted the scope and shifted the centre of borrowing from 
one class to another. 

47. I do not quite imderstand it? — ^That is to say, formerly they used 
to borrow from a certain clasS(, but now they borrow from the- 
zamindar class. 

48. The result as far as the tenant is concerned is the same ? — ^To a 
certain extent the result is the same, though the only thing is that 
after all there is this consolation that the land is left in the hands of 
agricultural families. By degrees the old proprietors are again thrown 
out of possession even as tenants, though as tenants they have still- 
got some attachment to the land. As I say, the peasant proprietor’s 
position is reduced to that of a tenant which is deplorable. His 
moral stamina deteriorates and the productive pow'er of the land 
is not increased. 

49. You mean that when the peasant proprietor is expropriated in that 
way, the land does not really go .into the hands of an agriculturist,, 
but goes -into the hands of people who are helping the landlord class ? 

— ^Yes, as this centralization process goes on, the land would be owned' 
bj^ a few people. 

50. How would you arrest such a process ? — ■! have submitted in my- 
memorandum that some sort of zamindara banks would be requiredl 
to help the peasant proprietor in case of need. 

Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan. 
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KT x’fni M's'sociatc w'tl\ Yowr zainnido.r(i banks both classes of 

fgrfc^toal an^l non-agdcultuyal (-Yes, as share: 
linltdrs Bnt as I have pointed out, if yon want to ictam the utih j 
of such instautioiis you ought to have ou the directorate pei-sons wuo 
have got sympathy for the peasant proprietor and a., ncU as foi the 
middle-class people, who provide capital. 

52 ; What sort of middle-class, urban middle-class ?~Rural n^^ddle- 
class. They will bring capital which will entitle them to be on the 
board of directors. 


53. The money would be forthcoming 1 — I think in course of time it 
would be. 

54. In the beginning 1 — ^In the beginning we shall feel difficulty. In 
the first place, people here do not realise the advantages o*. such an 
institution. There are factions. If a zamiiidara bank is started in a 
village by one faction, the other faction takes uii a position against 
it. But 'in course of time when the advantages arc realised, the 
middle-class projirietors will generally be very keen about these 
things and work them successfully. In the Campbcllpur district you 
find small peasant proprietors "who arc carrying on these zainindnra: 
banks very successfully. 

55. Khan Sahib, would you tell us whom you would describe as a big 
landlord in this Province? — ^J\Iy description applies to every local 
magnate, leading man in the village who tries to appropriate. The 
law of human nature being what it is, he goes ou trying to swallow 
the smaller one. So far as big landlords arc concerned, except in 
Peshawar you will find very few big landlords. 


56. Then in your oiiinion the remedy for all these ills will be the propa- 
gation of co-operative societies in the province ? — That is what I sub- 
mitted to the local Government in my memorial in 1925. Even then I 
pointed out that the Land Alienation Act was introduced into the 
Province not as an economic measure, but as a measure for maintain- 
ing the status of the agricultural community, which "was necessaiy if the 
various purposes which this community was expected to serve were 
to be achieved. For example, your army is drawn from these ]ieasant 
proprietors. If they are expropriated and reduced to the position of 
serfs, you will not get men of the calibre who would be of use to you 
in the army. Similarly even in civil employ, if a man is only occupy- 
ing the position of a slave, you cannot expect that moral tone in him- 
which would be necessary in civil administration. The peasant pro- 
prietors really constitute the backbone of the country and to main- 
tain it, it is the first duty of the Government to take steps to safe- 
guard his rights and the Land Alienation A ot was based upon these 
considerations more than on any economic eonsideratiens. Of c<;uise, 
as a matter of pure principle of political economj^ every man is left 
free to dispose of his property as he likes, but for the sake of the 
0? d'lsposal^'^ community you have to restrict and limit his power 


5(. To your has the que.stion of starting mortgage banks 

been considered by the local Government ?— Not to my knowledge. When 

Government in 1925, I was told that the intro- 
^ctmn of such banks was unaer contemplation. From 192J- to 1997 
the Government did not move. In 1928 they , tried to make a start 
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an the Hazara district only about co-operative societies, but even then 
the whole of the . Hazara district was not taken within the scope of 
their operations. Since the beginning of this year, they have been 
•started in one tahsil of the Peshawar district. This is why I have 
said, that the process was slow and vei-y disappointing. 

58. Any special reason for it? — Probably the Government will say that 
they have not got money. I do not know. J was not given any reply 
on that point beyond this that the (Government were considering the 
question. 

59. "Would it in your opinion be sufficient to meet the needs of the 
.agriculturists if a central bank with branches in each district and 
sub-brunches in each tehsil and village was started? — Provided money 
is lent for agricultural and industrial purposes, they will meet the 
situation. 

•60. And at the same time limit in some way the activities of money- 
lenders of both classes by legislation? — If there are banks started with 
branches in rural areas no doubt they will be of great use to the com- 
munity, provided the necessary facilities are given and red-tape is not 
observed to the extent to which it is observed in other departmental 
institutions. 

61. You said there was some difficulty -in getting tahavi loans by 
zamindars. How would you simplify the procedure? — In my opinion 
the matter could be simplified if the Pevenue Assistants were given 
instructions to give taJeavi. 

62. May I know v hat the" present procedure is? — ^A man has to obtain 
the fard from the patwari and there he finds the first difficulty; then 
he goes to the tehsil and subm'its an application to the Naib Tehsildar 
where he meets the second difficulty. The Naib Tehsildar sends the 
case to the Tehsildar who recommends the case to the Kevenue Assist- 
ant. The Revenue Assistant again makes^ further enquiries and sends 
it back, to the Tehsildar and the vicious circle starts. -Ultimately, per- 
haps the period of his need is over when the loan is sanctioned. "When 
the loan is sanctioned he has to go to the Tehsildar and get a permit 
for the loan. 

63. "Would it simplify matters if there was a special tahavi, officer for 
each district or tehsil with authority to a.dvance on the spot? — The 
Revenue Assistant has to go on tour and if he is given instructions 
to teko up tahavi cases ami decide them on the spot, it would expedite 
matters. 

•64. Aboiit the Usurious Loans Act, you say that the courts do not apply 
Its provisions ? — That is what I have observed during my inspection of 
courts. I never came across a case in which the Usurious Loans Act 
was ever thought of. 

■65. Practically to all intents and purposes it remains* a dead-letter'i? — 
Yes. 

■66. Is it because no special rules have been framed which would enable 
you as the head_ of the Judicial Department to issue orders in the 
matter to subordinate courts ? — ^In our inspection notes we had pointed 
out that such a thing does not exist. 

•67. No rules framed' under the Act? — ^We had some rules as in the 
"Punjab, but the diffiieulty always lies in the fact that courts are always 
•slow to work and the litigants, illiterate as they are,, never invoke the 
nid of the Act. 

[Khan Bahadur Saaduddin Khan. 
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68 Is there any special reason for the apathy of the, courts ? court 

is considered here as elsewhere as an impartial arbiter between the two 
contesting parties and to give its judgment accordingly. 


69. Would you impose any obligations Yes, similar to those under the 
Punjab Pre-emption Act iu which there is a provmion according to whicU 
the court has to try of its own motion certain issues where alienation 
is against the provisions of the Act, whether or not the parties raise 
that question. 


70. Are there any any village boards or panchayats 1-^No. 


71. Do you think they are any good from the point of view of our 
enquiry ?--If you start zamindara banks in villages we do not require 
any panchayn.t^ but the paUchayat may be of some use in recommendmg 
loans. The panchayat has got its uses and abuses too which probably 
will have to be considered in the light of the circumstances of this Pro- 
vince. But so far as this matter is concerned.. I do not think it will 
help much. 


72. You recommend the enactment of some sort of legislation on the 
lines of the Money-lenders’ Bill in the Punjab?— Not the present bill 
but the one which has been turned down. 


73. May T know why you are against the present Bill ? — ^My experience 
at the bar for a long time convinced me that in many instances where 
the plea of the debtor was scoffed at simply because there was no 
regular account book produced by the other side to support it, such 
a plea was as a matter of fact true. In every case you will find that 
the money-lender will go to court with a rough sort of memorandum 
book and if you ask him where his ledger, cashbook, etc., were, he will 
say 'T am a village money lender, I do not keep any cash-book ”. 

74. You don't anticipate any growing disinclination on the part of the 
borpwer to borrow if the money-lender’s accounts were subject to 
periodical audit? — No. Ererybody knows what he does and where he 
borrows, and how his land is pledged. There is no further exposure 
of his . status when the accounts are audited. 


75. You seem to think that most of the borrowing is done by the peasant 
proprietors, that money is spent largely on funeral expenses, hospitality, 
marriage expenses and so forth. How wmuld you limit the discretion 
of the borrower? Would you recommend any legislation? — I would 
recommend legislation that in no case should the land be alienated 
except where there are zomindard banks when it might be alienated 
in favour of those banks provided the zamindara banks advance money 
only where they find that it is needed for the improvement of agricul- 
ture or for absolute necessity. 


76. Who is to judge whether a case is of absolute necessity or not? — 
I will give an example. I was for some time a local director of the 
debmet People’s Bank of India. People used to put in applications 
and we wanted to know wdiat the money was required for. They used 
te give us every excuse, for instance, clearing goods, meeting the 
aemands of the suppliers, etc. We tried to satisfy ourselves to the 
test of our ability that the money was required for trading purposes, 
ouch enquiries should be made by zamindard Banks who. should ad- 

tehsl^d™rs"for*^hefp^*^ cases. In other cases they could go to the 

fche loans :are required for legitimate 
agricultural purposes or for domestic needs ?— Y^. ■ - 
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18. Yon sny that there arc no tiood iriarketing centres in this Pro- 
vince. Most of the produce of the peasant-proprietor goes to the 
luoney-lcnder J — Yes. Mhalever he could spare l)eyond hi.q needs and 
soinetinios pcrhnp.s he luuj to cut down his nccd.s in order to meet, the 
pressure of the money-lender for payment of interest and principal too. 
But generally, even if tliere is soinclhing io spare, Iho produce is s^ld 
to the village money-lcuder. 

70. Would a pooling of jn-oducc in a village, tchsil or district be feasi- 
ble ?— This pooling is good enough in case.s where fherc arc big land- 
lords. Here a man lives fiom hand to moulh. His income is just 
suflicicnt to cover his c.vpen.ses. 

SO. Would you like it if .all the produce that you sny the money-lender 
takes were pooled, say iti each suh-di vision of the distract or a tchsil 
headquarters and .sent tr the market by .‘••ome oflieial or non-o/Ticial 
agency ? — I do not tldnk it will work. For e.xample, if there is an 
oflieial agency, that agoney will ereate complications. 

81. If would tmri into a dcpartrnenfnl show? — Yes. You would get 
the same thing as the capitalist trying to take advantage of the peasant 
proprietor. 

82. After' all the ^itoring of produce, marketing, etc., arc some of the- 
factors in agricultural development? — ^Yes, where .agriculture is carried 
on on the lines of industry and business, not -wheic it is a means of 
subsistence. 

83. You .say that Iho canal land bore fetches a price of say, about Es. 400 
an acre ? — Yes, on account of the land being situated at some distance 
from big towns. Generally it is Es. 200 to Es. 250 per half acre. 

8-1. You say in your written evidence “No doubt this restricted scope of 
raising money does affect the capacity of the agriculturist to borrow 
capital, but considering that it is always to the interest of the country 
as a whole and to the well-being of the community that the agricul- 
tural communities .should remain in possession of the land, I -am not 
jirepared to recommend any modification of the existing law”. 

85. Does it really^ aflect the borrowing capacity of the debtor ? I am 
quite clear about what you mean. Have you any reason to suspect 
that ever since the Land Alienation Act came into force in this pro- 
vince any^ appreciable reduction in moneylending business has taken' 
place ? — ^No. It is still going on, but as I say, so far as the monej’^- 
lender can trust to the produce for the satisfaction of bis loan, money- 
lendei'’s business goes on, but the moment the need of the debtor g.oes 
beyond that and he has to approach an agriculturist money-lender this- 
question comes in. 

86. At the outset jmu recommend that Government should provide the 
capital, most of it? — Yes. The next witness, the Assistant Eegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies, used to say that the majority of the people- 
are small peasant proprietors who have nofc got capital, considering 
their indebtedness, to spare. He said that if the Government were to- 
give a helping hand — and there are certain sums which are in the 
control of the courts, for example, minors' money which is now deposited 
in banks — and if this money is deposited in the co-operative banks 
just to give them a start ...... 

8?. Court of wards money ? — Yes. - ' 

88. Nawah Major Mohd. ATcbar Khan'. The court of wards deals with; 
large landowners? — You don’t actually tiiake that suggestion. 

Khan Bahadur Saadnddin Khan. 
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Chnirmnv ; What I understand Khan Sahib to say is ihis that 
tile middle-class zamindavs should be more intimately associated ivith 
1110*^0 hanks. He would not exclude the money-lender of the other 
I have pointed out that the shares of these banks should be 
tlirown open to the puliiio but the directorate should be such that it 
should be' in sympathy ivith the small peasant-proprictor.s. 

S)0. Tlierc is an idea that Government’s investing in co-operative banks 
is really inconsistent witi; Ihc idea of co-operation. You say Govern- 
ment should invest ?— To a certain extent, not altogether. For example 
the Government deposits money in the Tmperial Bank. Some money 
can also be dc]iosited in these banks just to give them a start. 

til. You would not accept Government .as a shareholder? — Well, about 
taking shares, the Government might take (be balance of shares ioft 
unsold but not hold on permanently. When the thing is developed and 
become.s more popular, (hey can sell their shares. It is all on account 
of the fact that at present we have to find c.apital for starting them. 
This is a temporary ineasuve. 

f'2. How would you guarantee Government against loss if they invested 
money in tho.«e banks ? — I do not anticipate much los.s. 

t):i. You say under the Land -Mienation Act, the zamindars have special 
oonce.ssions. What sort of security would be available for the Ckivern-’ 
metd ? — A temporary alienation of the, land. 

hi. Produce I— Land means produce. A temporary alienation of the 
land can lie effected up to 20 yc.ars. 

fY). With possession remaining vested in the borrowers? — Yes. 

f'O. /'/‘o/, Chnhhnii : Khan Bahadur Sahib, before I examine you on 
your detailed answers, 1 would like to have your general view on some 
of the fundamental points relating to the extension of banking facili- 
ties in this Provirieo. One of these i.s to determine the capacity tif 
the rural el.nsses to sav.i. because banking can only be built up by 
mobilising savings. Do you think the mnjorUy of the agricultural 
Tiopulfition in thi.*-- province have the capacity to save ! — They will have, 
the capacity (n save If instead of P, per cent, per mensem intcre.'^t 
iM-uig charged the rail' were reduced to 1 per cent., or to 10 annas or 
12 aunnr. iier cent-. 


Oi. Askauning that the rate is reiluced to r, per cent, per annum, what 
pcreeniage of tlse agr ieultir. jst s will be abb' to save g~1’nl:.‘iig the ease 
of .an ordinary vill.age. Iialf of the proiirirf ors. if they .are financed on 
eri':y terms, will be nbie to r.nve. 

t-. What <lo you think would he the size of an economic holditm of 
irnc-ated laml in this Province, say, for a fnmilv of 5 members ?— In 
< anal irngatci} mra f will put if at 20 neros. 


Are you nware th.at nearly SO per cent, of the nuri.ultnrisgs h.ivc 
un! ect VO .neree ,rngnt..d i.-iruL— Xo. J ||}.p 

» .Kirv'.dtia. Here thov luig’it not. be posst sving so mn.b. big In tr.ufs 
^ A(iiin nrul 'Snnlnii. propHotorF riv«‘n Inrpo Aton»> of 

•-' -.•'ir Jaiio eml have brcmili! them under cultivation, e.aeb proorh tor 
!:r.^ a wr. I'Ccd hnblijuv 



’\Vhal 


ujsirrig.* 

f yo;! t’A t«< 

, ate c.t'.i'id 


•t'-d land tlepcjuls upon cirrunu taricen. 

I><r.a pjn.ail Kh.au, pecivg. who p.^‘ue'.«. «rty, 
'•reii ;.ii bp vt’ty p.vcr z.amind.ar.'V Tlmir lands 
a? inctt <.ne(' su, • y. .ar? you g.-t tlie vv.'HltU'', 
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101. I have got here recent figures, of proprietory holdings for the 
Peshawar Tehsil. I notice the total holdings are 31,827, Out of these 
as many as 19,805 are below 3 acres, 4,968 are between 3 acres and 5 
acres, 3,409 between 5 and 10, and 2,074 between 10 and 20. Totalling 
up together roughly it comes to about 30,200 holdings out of a total 
of 31,800 holdings. So it is clear on your stendard that a substantial 
majority of the persons owning land arc not in a position tc make a 
living even if the rate of interest was reasonable ?— I do not know 
whether my calculation is correct or not. I just gave you a rough 
figure. 

102. I am only taking rough figures ?— In my opinion, if you take the 
case of one village, you will find that about half of them have got 
enough holdings. 

103. I gave you figures for the whole of Peshawar Tehsil 1 — I would 
then raod'fy my estimate, because I am not an agiuculturist, 

104. How many times do you get a bad year, say, in five years? — I 
do not know much about agriculture. 

105. Major Mohd. Ahhar Klian\ Once in three years? — I have 
got land in niy district in the Punjab. They complained-year before- 
last that whc.at crop failed, and last year that cotton crop failed. 

106. How do the agriculturists invest their savings? — The majority 
have no savings. 

107. I am talking of the persons who can and do save. Are you aware 
that in some cases, the agriculturist is buying land at a price which 
will not give him a fair return even at the rate of 5 per cent, on his 
investment ? — He has to buy because of the necessity. If one brother 
sells his land the other brother is bound to pre-empt it even if he has 
to sell his oAvn property in getting that land. 

108. In certain areas, are you aware that’ even 5 per cent, net return 
on capital is not possible, considering that the price of land is out of 
all proportion to its yield, for instance in some parts of this District. 
The value is as high as Rs. 1,000? — I cannot tell you. I remember 
in a case we worked out the percentage of lease money and fixed it 
at 9 per cent. 

109. Prof. Chahlani : I am simply asking you if the agriculturists who 
can save are not purchasing land at a price which makes it an un- 
profitable investment? — Yes, it is. 

110. What percentage of people, who can save, invest their money in 
this w'ay ? — ^In the first place, there are very few, but those who have 
got the money are always on the lookout for some land. 

111. How w'oulJ you stop that? — If the needs of the peasant-pro- 
prietors are removed, there will be necessarily no selling and there- 
fore no buying. 

112. But there will always be some sellers who will sell at a good 
price? — You can't ignore one factor; there is a Pathan proverb “It 
is better to sell a wife than land". The Pathan will stick to the land. 
After all India is an agricultural country. 

113. But is not that sentiment being • undermined by the economic 
stress? By sticking to the land does not the a^iculturist get some- 
times one-third of what he will be able to obtain if he invested his' 
money in banks — If tbe whole aspect of the political life of India 
is changed it wmuld be diSereiit. 
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114 Don’t you think if an , attractive retura were offered to him on. 
investment in a bank or in government securities he_ would cease tu 
invest his savings in land when it is a less profitable investment 
always takes a pride in being a landlord. 

115. Let me pass on to another fundamental issue. Do you think that 
what the agriculturist needs at the present moment is restriction ot 
credit or extension of credit facilities ?— After all you cannot stop the 
need of the people. 

116. Your written answers seem to raise a presumption that by far the- 
greater amount of borrowing is ordinarily on objects which do not 
conduce to his welfare 1— So far as Peshawar district is concerned. 


117. So that in such a case it is more a restriction of _ credit than an 
extension of credit facilities that is needed ? — Kestriction in this way" 
that the source from which money is now drawn will, be stopped. 

118. That would be awful if the need remains there and the only source 
of satisfaction is dried up % — That is why I have suggested 
zamindaro. banks. If you start zamindara banks, loans will be 
only for agricultural purpo.ses — ^for the legitimate needs of the family. 
On the other hand there is legislation that in no case land is to be- 
pledged for any other purpose. 

119. I will now take you to your reply to Question 1. You have given 
us an interesting para, on the rates of interest. Are these rates, rates 
for secured loans or unsecured loans? To start with, this is the rate of 
interest generally. When the loan is secured by the pledge of land,, 
and the lease money fixed, this too is generally fixed at the same rate. 

120. I am talking of the time when there was no Land Alienation Act 
. to evade ? — I have given you the history of how the loan starts. In the 

beginning it is unsecured. When it swells up and is secured by the 
mortgage of land, there too the mortgage is accompanied always by a 
lease deed. In the lease deed the rate is fixed which is practically 
equivalent to the rate which was agreed, to be paid when the loan was 
unsecured. 


121. Supposing _ one landowner mortgages his land to another, would 
there he any difference in the rate or'not? — ^To start with, there might 
be ; but I have never come across a mortgage in which the rate of 
interest is below 2 per cent, per month. 

122. Against ornaments 1 — I seldom came across an agriculturist posses- 
sing ornaments to pledge. 

129. Aot even a big KJianl — The big Khan would not pledge his ox’na- 
inents simply for the sake of “badnami”. 

124. Arc these actually realised rates of interest or rates which are 
merely nominall 3 r agreed upon? — Thej' are realised in this way that 
decrees are obtained and every thing that is attachable is attached, 
auctioned and sold. 


1 - 0 . As a 3 udicial officer in how many cases have you awarded 24 per 
ceil . no case have I got option to reduce it in the case of an agri- 
cuUnrist or a tenant, unless and until it is proved that the will of the 
dciitor was dominated. 


12G. But tlio lower courts do interfere with the rate of interest in the 

ho dced?~If they bring the case within 

I ^ Dsurioiis Loans Act or within the scope of Section 

16 of the Contract Act; that is to snj-, where j’ou find distinctly that 

the creditor occupied the position in which he could dominate the will 
of the dohfnr and could d ctatc his terms. aorainate ttie viIL 
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on capital is not possible, considering that the price of land is out of 
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The value is as high as Rs. 1,000? — I cannot tell you. I remember 
in a case W'e worked out the percentage of lease money and fixed it 
at 9 per cent. 

109. Prof. Chablani : I am simply asking you if the agriculturists who 
can save are not purchasing land at a price which makes it an un- 
profitable investment ? — Yes, it is. 

110. What percentage of people, who can save, invest their money in 
this way ? — ^In the first place, there are veiy few, but those who have 
got the money are always on the lookout for some land. 

111. How would you stop that? — If the needs of the peasant-pro- 
prietors are removed, there will be necessarily no selling and there- 
fore no buying. 

112. But there will always be some sellers who will sell at a good 
price? — You can’t ignore one factor; there is a Pathan proverb “It 
is better to sell a wife than land”. The Pathan will stick to the land. 
After all India is an agricultural country. 

113. But is not that sentiment being - undermined by the economic 

stress? By sticking to the land does not the a^iculturist get some- 
times one-third of what he will be able to obtain if he invested his’ 
money in bajiks — If the whole aspect of the political life of India 
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,127. Could you favour us with a specific case in which 24 per cent 
was awarded by the court?— You could find out many cases in' which 
even 3fi per cent, was awarded-* As I said before, according to the 
rulings of the Privy Council a court has got no option to reduce 
the rate of interest until and unless the agriculturist brings himself 
within the purview of the Contract Act, saying that he was so helpless 
that his will was being dominated and he was obliged to agree to 
any rate demanded. 

123. Is not the Usurious Loans Act applied in the law courts ?— The 
Usurious Loans Act after all involves some trouble. You have ■ to 
re-open the whole course of dealings and go back to the bottom of 
the transaction for 6 to 9 years, and that means going through accounts, 
and overhauling of accounts, and in many cases accounts are. not 
forthcoming, and there are all sorts of troubles, and there are very 
few counsels who are sympathetic towards the litigants. When, the 
case comes up on appeal, what can the emmsel do ? The Judge will 
say that as 3 mu did not raise this point in the pleas,' you cannot go 
into it at this stage. 

129. Am I to understand that pleaders in the lower courts do not do 
their duty? — No. I mean to say that many of the litigants cannot 
afford to engage counsel and many of the cases go un-represented. 

130. What about the rate of interest charged by the agriculturist money 
lender ? Is it the same ? — The agriculturist money-lender is, I think, 
just the twin brother. His rate is about the same. 

131. You mean by twin brother that his rate of interest is just the 
same as that of the bania money-lender ? — ^His rate of interest includes 
many other things as well. It might include personal service as well. 

132. His own or of his family ? — It includes personal service rendered bj’- 
the debtor himself as well as bj’- his family. It all depends upon thV 
•circumstances of the debtor. 

133. There is one difficulty in accepting the statement that you have 
made to us. It means that the maximum period in which the money 
would double itself is 4 years, and that 3 years would be the ordinary 
period for money to double itself. The mortgage debt therefore due 
to the non-agriculturist should double itself in every three or four 
y^ears ? — Ordinarily money doubles itself by compound interest in five 
Shears; that is not a new thing. 

134. After every three years at this particular rate it will continue to 
•double itself? — ^Yes, it does. 

13.5. The figures that we have got .in the official publicatious for the 
mortgage Ion ns advanced by the non-agriculturists to the agriculturists 
•do not show any thing of that sort?—- Are you sure that the official 
returns are based on correct figures ? 

136. I assume there is a margin of error in all kinds of such calculations, 
but they are approximately correct within the usual limits of error ? — 
Yoiu’ returns are based on revenue papers. In these papers in the 
first place many of the mortgages do not find their place. As I have 
pointed out, the intention is never, so far as the money lender is 
concerned, to take possession and consequently many of the mortgages 
remain un-enforced so far as the revenue papers are concerned. In 
the toeond place you will find that the mortgagee has tried to get 
something out of the mortgagor by way of produce, by sharing produce, 
by attaching produce, or by going to the threshing floor and getting 
something. So' he is, so far as interest is concerned, trying to get 

♦Two cases were pointed out in which decrees in .fall were passed but no 
.fiTecution had been taken out. 
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the income tax returns ?— He may not be a land owner, but if he is a 
mortgagee, he does not ; he is not liable to income tax if he gets agri- 
cultural income. As I have pointed • out, all these mortgages are- 
nominally possessory mortgages. 

143. I pass on to your next portion of the evidence which deals with- 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act. I think your whole object is to- 
protect the peasant proprietor class against the agriculturist and non- 
agriculturist money-lenders; Do you think it would be met by some- 
thing like a Homestead Law, that is a law that prevents the aliena- 
tion of land below an economic holding in all circumstances, whether 
an agriculturist or a non-agriculturist is the owner or farmer 1 — I have 
not got much information about this, but as you have yourself pointed 
out, the majoritj' of the people are just owning an economic holding. 
Every law that is made is made to meet the case of the majority of 
the community and not the community as a whole, and where the-- 
majority of the community has got just enough of the holding to- 
live upon, you can only make a law making the land inalienable. 

144. What I wanted to ask was whether something of that kind of law 
was required to protect the small peasant proprietor against both the- 
agriculturist money-lender and the non-agriculturist money-lender, 
which the present law of land alienation does not! — That .might be an-, 
ideal state of affairs. You might have seen that in the debates of the 
Council in 1900 when this Land Alienation Act was introduced ,(it was- 
in the Punjab Council) it was definitely stated that the Government 
had undertaken this legislation simply because the peasant proprietors- 
were being expropriated and that the strength of the Punjab de- 
pended upon the peasant proprietor. As a matter of fact everywhere 
you have got some such law to protect the peasantry; for instance 
you have got the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, Bundelkliand’ 
Restrictions on Land Alienation Act. Similarly the Central Provinces- 
have got something of that kind. 

145. Are there good many agriculturists possessing holdings above the 
standard of an economic holding? — ^They are so few that it is not- 
necessary to have any special law for them. 

14G. But those who have got just less than the economic holding should- 
be protected or should they not? — But you have to take this fact 
into consideration that today that holding maj' be more than an 
economic holding; tomorrow when it descends to so many jicrsons. if 
j'ou do not protect them will that meet the situation ? If a man has 
got now an economic holding twice the size of the holding which you 
make a standard and you do not protect it, he may sell half of it, 
but when he dies and is succeeded bj”- two sons, their holding will- 
be further reduced to half. 

147. Every law relates to the present cii-cumstances. Postcriiy is free 
to change it if. circumstances change? — But the law .should protect 
the devolution of land to such an extent that it docs not weaken the 
community. 

148. Would you suggest a maximum beyond which a man should not 
own? — I am talking of a maximum limit on the top, and vri.sh to know 
whether a measure" of that sort would not- remove the difficulty which 
you experience from the big agriculturist land grabber ? — I do not think 
one of your colleagues would like the idea. 

149. T now take your observations on the tal-avi .system in answer 
to Question 13. Do you consider that all the legal or illegal charges 
that a man, might have to paj', if worked out, are more than the rate 
of interest?— I have never calculated that, but if, as you sngge.ri,, 
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taking the legal or illegal charges, if any, into consideration per- 
haps they would work out to more than that. Even apart irom. 
the legal or illegal charges, supposing a man has to get Ks 50, he will 
have to spend Rs. T to Rs. 10 on his food, etc., at the Tehsil head- 
quarters before he gets Rs. 50, and after six months he ■will have tO' 
pay this Rs. 50. What -would it be -worth to him ? 

150. Regarding money-lenders’ account bill that you have in view, do 
ycui think the majority of the hania money-lenders arc sufficiently 
educated to keep accounts in a systematic fashion ?— They always say 
that they have got rough accounts. I am talking of rural money- 
lenders. 

151. What cslablishmen-t does a hania money-lender in the village 
ordinarily keep 1 — ^He himself, his sons and possibly bis brother ; they 
all know accounts. You will find that in the majority of cases that 
are brought in this Province rough accounts are^ produced in which 
simply the balance is struck. If you insist on bis keeping accounts, 
he can easily do so. And what after all are the . regular accounts ? 
There must be a ledger, a cash book and a day book. Where yo\i want 
fair dealings between man and man without the one overreaching the- 
other, I think something of the kind will have to be done. 

152. Would you apply this principle to men who do occasional money- 
lending 1 — ^Money-lender as a class is well defined. 

153. Rut there arc certain traders who do a bit of money-lending along- 
with their business ? — In the village economic conditions you will find 
that there arc certain persons who are well defined and who carry on 
their trade. One is the monej'-lcndcr who is a shopkeeper, as well as 
the money-lender. Tliero may be a village of five or six hundred 
persons, wliere you will find only one person who carries on his shop 
and money-lending. 

154. What do you think are the rates of interest in the city of Peshawar*- 
for loans against the same kind of security as the agriculturists as a 
cla.ss can ofTcr 1 — In the city I have never come across a rate exceeding, . 
say, 18 per cent, per annum. 

155. Considering the facilities of recovery from the non-agriculturist of 
tlie city, -vvliat do j-ou think is the fair rate of interest for loans to 
agriculturists? — In my opinion the fair rate is to be looked upon 
from two points only. One is the interest of the capitalist and the 
other is the interest of the agriculturist community. From the point of 
view of the interest of the capitalist anything is fair which he can 
rocovor. 


150. Is tlicvc not.hing Uko a fair market rate.?— Nothing is unfair which- 
is not ]ieualisctl. 

15-r. Do you think there is no regular fair rate for a capitalist ?-—AnT- 
tniiig ho can recover is fair for him. 


A.s coiupnrcd to the rates m urban areas, the market for capital 
nomg what it is, what rates in rural areas would be equivalent to 
the urban r.atc ?— 18 per cent, that I have givcp to vou is the rate in 
exceptional eases m urban areas. 


150. I am talking of the maximum which the law courts .should allow 7— 
the maximum for agricultural areas should not exceed IS per cent 
m any ca.se. -We have got the Land Alienation Act. After all cverv 
niau safeguards hi.s mterosts. ITc advances ju.st n.s much mnnov as 
uouui be easily recovov.ablo in this way. 

lOL T am asking you to took at the market conditions-, mm-ket con- 
•iitions i\o make a difference in rates when there is a dificrenee in 



security. Is there not a substantial difference in the borrower’s 
security availahle to the village hania as compared to what an urban 
money-lender has got? — I do not find much difference. For example, 
take the case of an urban debtor. At the niost he has got a house 
which he can give them in security,^ or when you have obtained a 
decree, you attach it and get it auctioned; but the debtor gives him 
_ a dance. First of all you get the house attached. When the house is 
to be sold hundreds of obi'ections are filed, and thus he gives him years 
and years of litigation. In the end he finds that the security is not 
more amenable than the security of an agriculturist. 

101. I am not concerned with the question whether a diffei’ence should 
or should not bo made by a lender. I am dealing with the question 
of facn. Would the toAvn shroff in Peshawar not make a sub- 
stantial difference in rates when he lends to urban people and when 
he lends to the village agriculturist? I take the case of a money- 
lender who has got regular accounts, would he or would he not make 
a substantial difierence in the rate of interest on account of the 
security available to him in the city? — He may, but the shroff seldom 
gives monej'’ to an agriculturist, he can employ his money in better 
ways than advancing to an agriculturist. 

162. I am simply sajdng that in lending money at IS per cent, to a 
city man rvith house property and giving money to a village agricul- 
turist AAPth land as security, would not the shroff make a substantial 
difference in the rate of interest ? — Yes, he might. 

163. You say in answer to question 17 that there are no marketing 
centres in this Province? Are there no mavdisl — There are mandis. 

164. Probabty what you mea.nt was that marketing was done through 
the hania in all cases? — Not in all cases, in most cases. Iii Charsadda 
a few people who are not I'egular banias, have started mandis, but 
most of this business is in the hands of the money-lenders. 

165. If we were to visit a mandi, say in Mardan, shall we find agricul- 
turists coming there in appreciable number to sell their produce ?— You, 
will find some in Charsadda; I do not know about Mardan. In 
Charsadda the system has now started that peoiDle who - have got 
sugarcane fields, make guv and bring it to the mandi and sell it through 
the man who carries on this trade in mandi, and pays him commis- 
sion. It is a practice which has just started. 

166. Pegavding long period loans (Questions 25 and 26), you seem to 
suggest that all loans are for long periods ? — So far as the system at 
present is concerned. 

167. Are there no loans for current purposes, say, for seed, etc. ?~ 
Money-lender does not generally advance loan for these purposes; in 
very few cases he advances for current needs. 

168. Do you mean to say that in these cases at the time of the harvest 
the whole debt is repaid ? — Sometimes it is repaid. 

169. Is the money-lender the one person Avho advances^ loan for such 
purposes? — 1 would not commit myself in this connection. I do not 
live in a village; I do not know much about it. 

170. You also seem to suggest that no long term loans are needed ? — 

I took it in the sense of 'money which is invested in permanent im- 
provemerxis of the land and is paid out of its yield. In the case- of a 
small peasant-proprietor this is hardly needed in Peshawar District. 

171. You say in reply to Question 25 that "this is particularly the case 
with Peshawar District where majority of holdings are small and there 
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is no large room for improvement left at least under piesent cond 
tions” Lv no conceivable credit facilities could tlie pi;oductivity of 
land >en bo increased 1-1 do not think Peshawar has got much 
capacity for productivity. 

172. The position appear.^ to be rather hopelss if the condition of ^ 
peasant proprietor cannot be improved by 

for improvement? — ^You will have to change the methods of Uoiicul' 
ture. 


173 We are talking of what credit facilities could stimulate this?— You 
could turn dust into gold if you like. It all depends upon the money 
you spend. The land is capable of producing more if you improve 
the manure and the implements of agriculture scientifically. But as 
the conditions at present are, there is not much room for improvement. 

174. Please turn to Question 30; you say in reply that “in the interests 
of landlords zaynindara banlcs are urgently required with a constitution 
more sjnupathetie than the one which prevails in the Punjab”. Gan 
they do .so in the face of the Land Alienation Act, even if they so wish ? 
— They can, on the lines on which the Land Alienation Act is drafted. 

175. It means taking the security of leases for 20 years and then gmng 
the land on lease ? — Yes. But even before the Land Alienation Act 
banks never extended their operations to rural areas. 


17G. Regarding these morf.gage bank^ the ordinary methods by which 
these mortgage banks finance themselves are by means of debentures 
and in an open market the value of debentures depends upon the 
possibility of selling land in the last resort. Is there or is there not 
a material obstacle to raising money by means of debentures in this 
Province? — I could not tell j’-ou. I think these debentures should 
prove very useful if they were takeWup by agriculturists. 


177. But it cannot be because as you say the savings are very small ? — 
Yes, this is the difficulty. 


178. In that case naturally you do not expect appreciable deposits and 
therefore the money can only be raised cither from Government oi* 
by nieans of debentures, and in both cases we must have good 
security behind, so that the Government should not lose their monej’’ 
and the mortgage bank should be able to sell out the land and pay 
out the debenture holders in case of a crisis ? — If the mortgage banks 
arc to raise money on these debentures alone and the debentures 
arc to bp a marketable security, then I do not see any need for such 
a bank in the case of a proprietory province like this. 

1*0. iSatrnb Tifajnv 2lolid. AJehor l\han : Well Khan Bahadur Sahib, do 
you know anything about the histoi-y of Yusafzais and Charsadda be- 
cause von were describing that some people came and got bold of* 
large bolding while the land was lying waste. I liave heard that theory 
very often, and 1 want to know if you have got anv historical proof for 
It that, people became hig land owners in that waV?~That is what the 
vtar.eueor of Peshawar says. 


tvo. Do you know nnythmg of the history of Charsadda and Yusafzai ? 
.May I toll you for ynnr infonnation that the Gazetteer of Peshawar 
cannot be ercddccl witb being what might be called hisiorr-. It onlv 
givc.s us vety lumted niformation about the position of the present 
inhabuanis The real history of the place can be known bv reading 
Aiy.-n s India whidi deals with the times of Alexander the Great': 
a..akn(-,-:\nsn mvmg the Instory of Afghan, during the 11th 

''-rilfen by Akhuucl Davwair.a 
• .t the end oi the I.>tb Centurv; ^lnmaiulInh's Wnkh 7 .an-i-\f"hant 
rompdod during the reign of F.mperor .lohangir; Bellow's .Tmirnal of 
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the 1st Afghan Misson and Bellow’s General Report on the Yusafzaies. 
According to these books the present lands in the Yusafzai and 
Charsadda as well as those surrounding the Bara river were never 
waste lands bat were always considered to be of some value. Those 
people, who have made history as their hobby, have given the 
result of their researches and these results arc embodied in the history 
of Peshawar; in that wo find that the present Pathan population 
migrated to this part of the country from Kandhar side and elbowed 
out the Dalazaks who were the original proprietors, and the leader got 
the major portion of it. Do you mean to say that Charsadda or 
Ynsafzai were waste lands?— The whole of it was nob a waste land. 

ISl. Then you do not call them waste land? — If it is not shutting the 
eye to the patent facts, it was only in 1889, I think, that the canals 
were constructed. Before 1889, take the case of Charsadda, it was 
only Sholgara portion which was under cultivation, and the vast area 
of land in which you now find fertile fields Avas lying waste. 

182, B\it they were cultivated Avhoncvcr there Avas rainfall? — They were 
cultivated at the time of i-ain, but they were considered to be waste. 
But the rest of it was really lying was^. 

183. You do not dcuA' the fact that these lands were not absolutely 
Avastc lands ; but do you suggest that anybody ga\'e away his land to 
the present iandiord or to the descendants of the old landowner who 
arc noAv in the enjoyment of these estates, b\it I certainly strongly 
protest at your suggestion that these lands A\'ere given to them 
as if they Avere beggars. They got these lands by shedding their 
blood, the major portion being taken by the leaders as a reward of their 
leadership; and their descendants arc the present Khawanins, 

1S4. Chainnan : NaAvab Sahib, Khan Bahadur Sahib did not mean 
that, 

185. Witness : I ncA'er. meant that. 

186. Nciwah Afnjor iSCohd. Ahhar Khan : You said that whenever land 
passes from a small peasant into the hands of a big landoAAmer, the 
■quality of the land is not improved. Wliat do yon mean by 
that? Do you mean to say that the big landlord is not 
wise enough to sec that, AA'licn he buys this land, he should improA’^e 
the quality of the land? — I hope we will not follow what Bacon 
says in his essay about a man Av'ho AA’ent on .asking but Avould not 
-stay for ansAA^er. Wliat I say is that if a man has got a^ small holding 
as his own property, he naturally pays greater attention to it than 
the big land owner; he Avould cany on cultivation 'much more 
satisfactorily than the man AA^ho OAvns thousands and thousands of acres 
and AA'ho cannot devote his personal attention and personal labour to 
each and every inch of it. But the moment the peasant proprietor 
ceases to be the owner of the land and becomes a tenant, naturally he 
loses his attachment to the land and his work would not be as interest- 
ing as it used to be when he was the proprietor. 

187. Do you know how many tenants there are in Charsadda? I may 
tell you that the major portion of Charsadda to-day is cultivated by 
Mohmands and Afridis, and so is the case in Ynsafzai country. I 
may inform you that the big land OAvners have tried their level best 
to get good tenants. If small land owners of their own class were to 
become the tenants, will they resent and eject them? We are trying 
our level best and have spent a lot of money in order to persuade them 
to settle on the land. Supposing a big landlord was to get hold of 
the property of a small peasant, will he eject him ? — Of course you will 
not allow him to remain on the land, I am sure. 
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188. In this connection I would appeal to Khan Bahadur Saadullah 
.Khan who is present in the Hall at this moment. Will he not go and 
pay him something in order to persuade him to settle down on his 
2 iroperty 1 

189. Ohairman : Nawab Sahib. Khan Sahib does not mean any perosnal 
:attack. 

190. Witness : You must have been trying to find tenants for lands. I 
'don^t mean you personally. I have spoken about the land of the 
peasant proprietor which you have acquired. Naturally you will try 
to elbow him out so that he may lose all connection with the land. 

191. Nawah Major Mohd. Ahhar Khan: On the other hand, wo will 
try our best to keep him so as to get better results 1 Opinions differ. 
The projirietor who acquires the land of another proprietor ivould not 
like the original proprietor to remain on the land. 

192. And actually the man who owns the land would be a better cul- 
tivator than an outsider, if he is given sufficient capital without any 
interest, as takavi for implements and cattle? — ^You would be jolly 
•glad to have your land cultivated by a Mohmand or Afridi oi' a 
Gujjar than by a person who belongs to your community. I am talking 
.about the average Pathan mentality. 

193. To-day we are trying our level best to get the Yusafzai country for 
•the Yusafzais, but I cannot get hold of Yusafzais 1 — All I can say is 
thafit is most creditable to you; but this is not the case all over. My 
opinion is based upon what comes into court and -we have .seen cases 
in which these people have been elbowed out. 

194. That is your experience, but the experience of the landowner whom 
you are representing or misrepresenting, \vas often not the same. You 
said that you w'ould like to legislate for the Pathan that he should 
not go into heavy indebtedness on account of marriages or such other 
things. May I jDut this question ; ■whether a Pathan proprietor would 
like your interference if his wedding is going on, supposing you were 
to legislate for him that he was to spend so’ much on his marriage? — 
Did the Pathans like the introduction of the Land Alienation Act? 

195. The Pathan mentality is very much against interference in his 
private family affairs. He contracts wedding and Khan Bahadur 
Sahib wants to legislate for him that he shall do it within a certain 
amount? — You have already interfei'ed with his free will by introduc- 
ing the Land Alienation Act. I say, don’t do things Ijy halves. If 
you are going to do a thing, do it in right earnest. 

19G. Chairman : By educating public opinion .... 

^7, Aoivah Major Mohd. Ahhar Khan •. Supposing you place a limit of 
Its. 100 or so whicli <1 Pathun should spond on his “wedding, 

ivill (h.-.t 'sort of legislation be agreeable? — I think it will be. 

19S. You point out that the blood sucker hania is not the only blood 
Kuckor, but the zammdar money-lender is a greater curse than the 
on am I Cai\ you tell me what is the percentage of the zamiridar money- 

londcr.s to that of the hania money-lenders? — I said, he is replacing 
nun now. ^ ° 


mo what is the percentage of the zamijid<ir money- 
nni sorry I am not in charge of these statistics and I can- 
not give you the exact figure. 

I" because his 

! optical \ ii.us are a tut different from yours ]~^Ve are nob tilkinir 
pol.l.,onl vie«, I „m of the ioslitutiol. ® 
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201 . I wanted to jioint out that every magnate is not a money-lender. 
May 1 ask you wlicther these big land ownerSj arc of the same class 
a.s the rest of the villagers, or do they come from a special class ?— They 
generally belong to the same type. 

202 . Do they have intcr-marriages and do they attend funeral cere- 
monies as a class with other people? Arc they just ordinary human 
beings? — Yes, I have never alleged that they were extraordinary. 

203. May I ask why they should he such tyrants as to charge, when 
lending out money, rates which arc more extortionate than those of the 
ha;} ha ! — 'rherc is one thing perhaps which you lose sight of. You 
know that intore.-?t is forbidden according to Shariyat, but whenever a 
jdussalman starts taking interest he is a worse Shylock than the 
hania., it is just the same thing. 

204. !My point is this that you do not know anything about villages. 
You .say that here the royafne/ar money-lenders arc worse than the 
hail to money-lenders: I say it is not the case? — I have given my own 
adews. 

20.5. Can jmu give me statistics where the zamindar money-lender has 
chai'gcd more than 12 ))er cent. ? — Just take out the records of some 
of the decided cases and you will find that they have been charging 
move lhan the hnnia money-lenders. 

20 G. Can you cite- any case in wliich a zamindar land-owner has charge- 
od more than 12 per cent? — I will certainly try to find out. 

207. Would you be in a position to enumerate the zamivdar money- 
lenders ? Will you be able to furnish a list to this Committee l-rl 
cannot undertake that. 

203 Khan Bahadur Sahib, generally expenses are incurred on litiga- 
tion. Would 3 'ou not like to fix the fees of the lawyers?— I thought 
you were going to say "have the courts abolished". 

209. JVowoh Sir SoJiib-ada Ahdvl Qaiyittn: For is it not a fact that 
more than 3/4ths of the Pathan land-owner’s income is < onsumed by the- 
lawj-ors and as a Judicial Coniraissioner don't you think that there 
should be some legislation for this cveiy day increasing evil'? 

210. Natvnh J^fajor Mohammed Akhar Khan : The question is if the Foe- 
is fixed .... ? — Why not cut the Gordian knot by abolishing all 
courts, all law. 

211. It is not within my power? — ^This is also not in your power. 

212. L. Bnl Kldiaii : You have recommended zamindara. banks. You 
know that each coToperative bank is an independent institution. They 
are not the branches of central institutions. The central institution 
only helps them financially according to requirements ?— The co- 
operative" bank should bo an independent entity. It should create its 
ow;n funds. 

213. I hope you are aware that “co-operative credit" is controlled 
credit? — ^Yes," it is controlled credit carried on. under! the supervision 
of the Government. 

214. Government is only concerned with audit. The principle of co- 
operation is the management of the societies by the people them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

215. B 5 ’- controlled credit the economic condition of the people will im- 
, prove because they will not. waste money on extravagant purposes. 
Therefore you had controlled credit in your mind when you said that 
■the co-operative bank was best, for the people ? — Yes. 
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§16. You were sayinl somelKing ab'ou? receiving oi 

in these co-operative societies just m the way of deposits, for ^hem . 

For loans and advances some capital is necessary for these banks. 


217. You mean the share capital ? FTo. 

•218 These Government advances you recommend only for the central 
histitution and not for the primary co-operative credit societies /— Uiiij 
to the central institution and the central ‘institution may prescribe 
limits for each society. 

219. So you will take, as a preliminary measure, a loan from the Gov- 
ernment so long as the co-operative central bank does not create 
confidence in the investing people 1— Yes. 

220. Nawfih Fir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : I have not got very much to- 
ask you becaAise you have been so much worried by others that you must 
be feeling tired ?— Thank you for your sympathy. I am at your service.. 

221. Well, can you give us an idea of how much of the village 
zamindars’ income is spent on litigation, how much of it goes towards- 
the payment of land revenue and other cesses, how much of it _ is 
spent on his social functions, such as marriages and other ceremonies, 
and how much of it goes to his actual expenses of living. I want 
just an idea of it, say, one-fourth, or one third on this or that and so 
on ? — It is ratber too big a question. As I have already said, I have- 
never lived in villages and I don’t know their actual life. But from 
the cases which generally come into court, when we go to the root 
of the thing, the loan starts in the way I have described. 

222. Now regarding land changing hands by transfer from one class 
to another class, you know that land is not flexible and does not 
expand. Then do you thinic that it can give subsistence to the grow- 
ing rural population for ever, even if you were to continue with 
this legislation to protect the rights of the peasant proprietors? — 
Perhaps the learned Professor of Economics will tell us that the 
Malthus’ law of population works. The tendency of modern civilisa- 
tion no doubt is peace, prosperity and disarmament. This no doubt 
will bring about this result, though at one time the land will be 
reduced to the breaking limit. 

223. We have not got the history of the past before us. But we see 
that population is steadily increasing. Even plague, cholei’a, etc., 
has not had very great effect on the increase of population. If this 
is the case, can you suggest any remedy for the relief of the surplus 
population in the rural villages?— Surplus population will have to- 
inove to a place where there is a demand. I cannot give a remedy. 


.^^kat do jmu think of the idea of the smaller peasant selling his 
holding, taking the mone 3 ’’ and investing it somewhere else and leav- 
ing the laud ? — As I have said, from the peasants’ point of view that 
is the thing one would expect. But I have said, the Pathan holds 
tcnaciouslj’' to hi.s land. TJntil and unless he is practicallv^ driven 
out of his holding, he would not sell it. 


225. I hai e got your point. But it may lead to something else. That 

“‘W leave the village, the bigger person mav 
get horn of the land, and gradually become a great landlord, but 
then his descendants may fall on eidl d.ays, and the land may go to 

family, and may not vest in one person. You 
present day lus people are not necessarily to be 
■'^klp paople. The land may be sold and mav go to 
?ou as ST'" ^ family ?_There are cn.ses which are knoi^m to 
•- veil as to the learned gentlemen over hero that the richer, 
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fbigger Khans dissipate their pfo jjeriy and "are replaced % others m 
turn. Thus the circle goes on. 

:226. Do j'ou think that a permanent settlement will improve the 
position of the land-owners like the permanent settlement of Bengal or 
something of the sort ? It may. It will give the zamindai' a great 
amount of relief. Whether or not it is possible in the present cir- 
•cumstancesj I cannot say. 

227. We are only thinking of the possibility of the ways and means of 
improving roads, means of communication, etc. Will you sug- 
gest a longer term for settlement than the present term of 20 or 30 
years ? — It this were to depend upon individual opinion, I would 
like to have the whole of the land revenue revised and assessed on 
n, certain basis. Land revenue is based on a percentage of the net 
profit of the landlord. They say that the profit varies from time to 
time. If 20 j’-ears hence the profit increases why should it not go to 
the Governmeut as well. If the profit has not increased, if the land 
is still fetching the same thing to a landlord 20 years hence there 
.should not be any enhancement. There has to be revision in order to 
find out whether or not there has been increase in the profit. If there 
is an increase, according to the rules, the Government is entitled to a 
share but this periodical revision is no doubt an evil. Pei’haps in 
the present circumstances it is a necessary evil. You find that in 
the Punjab they have now extended the period from 30 to 40 years. 

228. Then you think that unless there are some cogent reasons in the 
shape of reclamation of land, opening of new canals and markets, 
etc., etc., no enhancement is to be made? — This is the theory on 
which the assessment policy is based. "What actually is in practice, 
T am not in a position to say. 

229. You will not perhaps like to give an opinion about the present 
enhancement of land revenue in this district? — Some people say that 
the enhancement is beyond the capacity of the land. I do not know. 

230. That is, perhaps because the market is so dull that no new roads 
have been made and that no better means of communications and 
marketing are available and that unless these are improved, no en- 
hancement will be considered justifiable? — Shall not be according to 
the rules. 

231. One of our friends was inclined to think that high or low rates 
■of interest on money advanced to the agriculturist was not a very 
great factor in determining the reasons of the poverty of the agri- 
culturists. Do you think that this raising of money on high interest 
by the peasant proprietors is the chief cause of the poverty of the 
ngJ'iculturisfc'? — ^kV'ell, I think ray answer to the question was anti- 
cipated in 1894 when the late Mr. Thorhum wrote his hook "Money- 
lender in the Punjab”. He showed that the chief cause of the break- 
ing up of the backbone of the Punjab was this interest question and 
indeWdness. In 1894 when he first wrote the book he moved the 
Punjab Government. The Punjab Government simply laughed at 
the idea, but the agitation continued until in 1900 the Punjab Gov- 
ernment were alarmed and forced to move in the matter. 

232. Don’t you think that the villager is a more honest customer ?— As 
long as he can pay. If the thing goes beyond his capacity. . . . 

233. His produce is harvested half yearly for payment?— You have got 
to take human nature. If he has got the harvest after full 6 months 
labour and if it is just enough to maintain him, you cannot blame 
'h im if he avoids payment. 
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SraSylf for the plasant proprietor and not for the man who 
sT •Wmdd'the peasant if he offers seenrity get money at 

fati-He gets money by offering seenrity, but what is causing 

anxiety is the rate of interest which is charged. 

• 191 ft T«? the rate excessive 1 — ^My friend has contradicted me but my 
SneJience in coS shows that where the land is given xn security, 
.even there the rate of interest is just the same as if it was unsecur- 
ed Only there is a very small difference. According to the pre^nt 
law a secured man cannot sell the land. But you may have reaa in 
-the papers that Mr. Justice Duleep Singh proved that if an agri- 
culturist is declared insolvent, his land can be sold in insolven^. 
This has caused a great embarrassment and uneasiness among the 
.agricultural communities, and there was a resolution put up before 
the Punjab Council asking for the revision of the law and some 
questions were put. But in the Council Chamber they were told 
"that this question was about to come up before a Bench of the High 
Court. If the decision is satisfactory, well and good; otherwise this 
question should be considered. Excepting that case, so far as the 
land is concerned, the position of the secured and unsecured creditor 
is the same, because neither the secured nor the unsecured creditor 
•can sell the land. Those creditors who got mortgages before the 
introduction o.F the Land Alienation Act, which had been given re- 
-trospective effect, are secured to this extent that they might claim 
possession of the land, hut so far as the realisation of the security 
is concerned by means of the sale of mortgaged property there is no 
difference and the rate of interest is the same in both cases, 

237. You say that all that is wanted to meet the proper needs of the 
.agriculturist is some co-operative bank run on business principles? — 
I have explained later on that you have got security. For example, 
a man requires money for seed or for cattle. You advance money 
■on the security of the produce of his land up to the extent of his 
property. 

238. H can be advanced in kind? — 'Yes in kind, sometimes in cash. My 
friend was saying^ that in some cases where a man has committed 

requires cash. They do not advance more money than 
couM be recovered if they brought a suit and got a decree, which would 
enable them to recover the money from the produce or the property. 

say a bank run on business principles in a district would he 
a suihcient help to lend only on the security of the produce of that 
particular field?— After all the legitimate wants are not much. That 
IS why i propose the second remedy that there must be some check 
on the waywardne^ of the landlord. The alienation of the land 
should be stopped in certain respects. 

money advanced for purposes like marriages would 
^ ™o^ey-lender?-If there is a legislation under which 

be pledged, if even in spite of that the money-lender 
h'inf anxious -to throw away his moLy, let 

lc,Vrao^eWn?mnf set besides what the men who 
icmt raom,y foi marriage expenses, etc., can already get ?— Some remi 
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242. !sot otherwise. Would it be too risky? — That is a proposition 
which you have to consider. It seems to me that only in that way 
yon can secure the advances. • , 

243. You mentioned one other reason, that is, the banks could help 
in legitimate domestic needs? — ^Yes. 

244. I am afraid they will be totally unsecured and the bank cannot 
act merely as a person who has sympathy with the borrower ? — You 
advance money on his credit. The security is his credit, 

245. There can be no credit if you do not know how much of his? — 
That is a difficulty, which ai^art from -your present enquiry, is felt 
everywhere. 

246. You mentioned that the Money-lenders’ Bill should be introduced 
but that you wanted the old bill. In what way is the new bill 
objectionable? — The new bill does not contain the penalty. 

247. The i-ienalty is not se\ere enough now? — Absolutely nothing. The 
penalty should really act as a check on dishonest persons. 

248. Both the zamindar money-lender and the bania n oney-lender. 
You know that when the new bill came out of the Select Committee 
it was unanimously agreed that the zamindar money-lender should be- 
included in the bill ? — ^I do not know. 

(The witness withdrew,') 
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Monday, Novembeir 18th, 1929^ 

PESHAWAR. 


Present : 


miRn Baliadiir Divran jtVBDUXj Hasiid, C.I.lD.f O.B.lii. 


The Hon’blo Nawab Major 

JilOHAMJIAD AKBAR KMaN, 

C.I.E., I.A., M.C.S.. Indian of Hoti. 
Professor H L. Chabiani, IM.A. 


Lala Bae I^jsievn. 

Mr. V. F. Gray, M.L.C. 

Ivlian Bahadur Haji ICar.am Eeahi 
Sethi {Co-opted member.) 


]\Ir. V. S. Marbaeei (Secretary). 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.I.E., l^I.L.A., lilember, Indian 
Gentral Banking Enquiry Committee and I^Ir. V. K. Aravamudha 
Ayangar, C.I.E., M.L.A., Secretary, Indian Central Banking 

Enquiry Coinmittee were also present. 


Mr. W. ROBERTSON-BROWN, Agricultural Officer, North-West 

Frontier Province. 

Replies to,lhe Questionnaire. 

A. — ^Agricultural indebtedness. 

249. 1. Although this Deiiartment intimately knows a very large number 
of the landholders and cultivators, and may have a shrewd idea of their 
financial state, it has no accurate estimate of the actual indebtedness 
of any village. A study of the official records, in collaboration with 
the landholders and banias should truly show the e-vtent of indebted- 
ness of a village. Stated in the order of importance, the major debts 
are chiefly incurred, it is believed, 

(1) to repay inherited debt, 

(2) for marriage and other social requirements, and 

(3) to meet cultivation charges, purchase ,of cattle, etc. 

The majority of the landholders possess less than an economic hold- 
ing. Very many are tenants at will on' areas too small to provide a 
living. The percentage holding as much as 100 acres is extremely 
smalT. Hardly any holder of 50 acres himself farms even a portion 
of his land. It is given out from year to year at the will of the land- 
holder. The tendency to lend to those who should not borrow might 
he discouraged by limiting the rate of interest recoverable in court. 
Talcavi^ provides for those whoi need money for productive schemes. 
To relieve the landholder and cultivator froni the ills of borrowing, 
the land-holder must himself farm a reasonable area and pay cash 
wages. If he cannot make farming pay, the tenant giving from one- 
third to one-half the total produce as rent cannot do so. 
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250. 2. The rates of interest for the purposes mentioned in para. 1 are 
approxiiuauly as follows; — 

(1) to repay inherited debts, 12 per cent; 

(2) for marriage and other social requirements, 36 per cent; 

(3) to meet cultivation charges, 12 per cent; 

(4) for the purchase of cattle, etc., 18 per cent. 

The hania resides in the village and having intimate knowledge of 
the financial state of every inhabitant uses his judgment in lending 
money. Who has little, or no security must necessarily pay a high 
rate of interest. Not many of those now cultivating as tenants would 
continue in the business if they were sure of regular employment aa 
labourers on a modest cash Avage, say Es. 15 to Ks. 30 per mensem. 

251. 4. Due to the financial difficulties of the small holder, the bigger 
landholder is acquiring the land. By the Land A.lienation Act the- 
hania cannot acquire land. But the big landholder, does not truly 
farm any more than the hania does. He lets out his area in small 
parcels, usually from year to year. Because the labourer has no 
alternative; because work on cash wages is not available, he strives 
to make a living on a small rented plot, borrowing the capital 
required. 

252. 5. Through the process of the enforcement of the old debts many 
small landholders are being turned into tenants; their lands are pass- 
ing into the hands of the bigger landholders who rarely practice fann- 
ing. 

253. 6. The process is taking away from the actual cultivator the incen- 
tive to farm efficiently. By modification of the Land Alienation Act' the 
trend might pej-haps be checked. Than the big landholder the hania 
is quite often the more lenient landlord, perhaps because he lives not 
by the income from his land alone, bu^ quite as much by the trade in 
which he usually is engaged. 

254. 7. The hania, does not require personal service from the tenant; 
the farmer-landholder often does exact some form of service. If 
the accounts of the landholder who lends money or finances tenants 
can be equally examined with those of the hania, then perhaps 
legislation on the subject might be advisable. But it would appear 
difficult to get accurate data especially from the landholder who does 
not usually keep accurate accounts. 

255. 31. A.rbitratian boards or village 'panclmyats are unknown in the 
province. 


B. — Financ.?; roE agkicuetukal pkoductiox. 

256. 12. (a) For expenses of cultivation, loans are almost invariably 
got from the village hania, alike by the small cultivator, the landless 
tenant and the landholder who may finance, his tenants. 

(6) Takavi is not hard to get for any worthy permanent improve- 
ment. 

(c) Mostly from the hania, loans are got to meet crop failures or- 
disasters from whatever cause arising. The big landholder and the 
landless tenant alike call on the hania for financial aid. Only a part 
of the loan is obtained in the form of seed, or implements, or manure. 
In times of dire misfortune even daily bread is provided by the hania 
on reasonable credit terms. ..The rate of interest charged for expenses 
during cultivation varies according to the financial and personal status 
Mr. TF. Rohertson-Brown. 
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of the boxrower. For cultivation it may be as low as 12 p. c. per aniium^ 
or as high as 35 per cenr. per annum. Takavi is given on 6 per cent, 
interest. The hania's loan is given usually for, an indefinite period 
with compound interest to be paid where it is due. The security, in the 
case of the small cultivator is the crop, his humble ^dwelling or his 
family ornaments. "When the doubtful security and circumstances are 
borne in mind, the rates of interest are not exorbitant. It is impro- 
bable that any business house would grant financial aid on easier terms. 
To finance improvements, to purchase seed or cattle in times of need, 
loans are freely given by the Government on .suitable security. Never- 
theless the majority of the more humble cultivators choose to be- 
aided by the hania. 

25*7. 13. The larger landholder borrows money freely enough under the 
Agriculturists Loans Act; but not so the humbler cultivator. The bania 
is, he believes the easier, more approachable creditor. 

258. 15.- The truth irr financing production is that money is far too easily 
got on loan. 

259. 16. No useful '■ estimate can be framed by this Department. 
Adequate capital appears to- be available in most villages for worthy 
men. 


0.— Finance fob marketing. 

260. 18. The local banker finances the bigger money-lender, who in turn 
provides furds for the operations of the bania, and from him the 
small shop keeper borrows, sometimes to lend to the humble culti- 
vator. There is close co-ordination between all those who provide the 
cultivstor with money. The shopkeeper or bania alone is in a position 
to gauge the worth of any villager who needs money and desires to 
borrow. 

261. 19. The produce is quite suitably stored but only by the solvent 
cultivator, or the landliolde]' who receives produce as rent. As a rule 
-wheat, maize', chillies, etc., are sold on the threshing floor. The bania 
buys to sell to the city agent who in turn disposes of the produce in a 
suitable market, sometimes on commission, though often he is the last 
local owner. Who has iiroduce in store has no difficulty in getting a 
loan on its value. 

262. 21. No credit facilities now available can alter the fact that the- 
goods must pass through the hands of the bania creditor, and certainly 
by far the greater proiiortior. of the cultivators are in the banians debt.. 

D. — ^Long period loans for agriculture. 

263. 25. Long term credit is required chiefly for capital and perma- 
nent improvements, and^not too many of these are trul}'- much to be 
desired objects in the existing state of agricultural indebtedness. 

264. 27._Tl-:e landholder, big or small, gets takavi easily enough; the- 
monej’- is perhaps too lightly borrowed. 

2G5. 28. On irrigated tracts, the price may range from Rs. 500 to- 
Rs. ],000 pei acre. Compared with che market value the annual jdeld 
' of the land everywhere is actually low; but this is due to careless or 
financed practice and to bad farming owing to one cause or an- 
otnci . In tlie Peslia'W'ar district return per acre on land suitably" 
farmed and reasonably financed may bo not less tlian on almost any 
irrigated agricultural area in the world. The fact that a morp. or less 




285. What is the proportion of irrigated to non-irr.igated land?— I 
should think a fourth is irrigated. 

286. Three quarters not irrigated ? — It may be nearly half. I am not. 
quite sure about that. 

287. Professor Chablani: Of Peshawar Tehsil or District? — I speak of 
the District. The cultivation is of a high order in the irrigated area,, 
and the crops are intensive. The leading crops are wheat, maize 
sugarcane, chillies, etc. A very small part of it is rice and oil crops. 
I may say that probably the Peshawar district has got a higher propor- 
tion of sugarcane than any other district in India; that is the common 
belief amongst those who know. The land is rich and it is capable of 
very much indeed. 

288. Chairma ?! : About the unirrigated land, if means of irrigation 
were provided, do you think it would be capable of producing better 
results ? — I am not aware of the potentialities of irrigating further 
area. I can say that a large part of it is just now admirably irrigated, 
but it is not intensively cultivated. There are great opportunities for 
better cultivation on the Upper Swat Canal for instance. The real 
difficulty is that there is a lack of tenants. 

289. Wffiat is the condition of the peasant proprietors and tenants in 
this part of the world ? — If they have got money, their hopes wjill be 
excellent. 

290. Have they got money? — No. I should think, a very large number- 
of those bolding land are in debt. 

291. But in your memorandum you said that it was very easy to obtain 
credit for the zamindars here ? — ^Yes. 

292. How do you reconcile that with what you are telling us now ? — 
Wffien one remembers that perhaps 90 per cent, are in debt, how do- 
they get money. It is not possible unless credit can be had on easy- 
terms. They get into debt easily and I judge from that. 

293. They get into debt lo obtain money to assist cultivation or for 
social purposes, e.g., marriage expenses ? — I am afraid too high a pro- 
portion !.s for social purposes, although cultivation is also one of the 
most important causes. 

294. Is yoTir Department doing anything to promote modern methods 
of agriculture in the province ? — ^Yes. 

295. Have the Department taken any definite steps ? — Undoubtedly ip 

every aspect of agriculture except one, i.e„ the introduction of agri- 
cultural implements. There is no large call for introducing improved' 
agricultur.'il implements because the holdings are in many cases five- 
acres or ten acres, but in the matter of improved varieties, we are- 
well ahead. We have got the best sugarcane in the -world, there is . 
no better variety than the Pesha-war variety. We are doing our utmost 
in that way. ' 

296. What is the average size of holdings? — I should think about five 
acres, and on this a man may live well. 

297. This is what you would like to have? — ^Yes. In the Peshawar 
valley with five acres and free of debt a man farming himself will be 
happy. 

298. What is the actual of average holdings now, is it five acres or 

less? — ^It is about five acres in the Peshawar Tehsil. When you get to 
Charsada, you might say ten or it may be more. In the Peshawar 
Tehsil the crops comprise a moderate amount of sugarcane, cotton and 
mai^. ' 

Mr. W. Eohertson-Brown. 
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299. Have you had any Departmental enquiry into the size of the hold- 

— .Por my own education I spend the better part of my time in the 
villages. We are regarded by the Khans and others in the villages with 
’respect and we nrake enquiries, but the results are not for general pub- 
lication they are -only for the guidance and instruction of the Depart- 
ment. I have got every statement here in my file. 

300. What do you think of the relation of the Khan or the big land- 

lord with the smaller peasant cultivator I— The relations are excel- 
lent, amicable as far as I can see. It is like the old English feudal 
lord and his retainers. ■ 

'301. Do landlords lend money to their tenants or other peasant proprie- 
tors 1—1 have never heard of a Khan lending his own money on in- 
terest. On the other hand, if he lends Rs. 100 he has got to get the 
money from some one else though he has not got. his own money to lend. 

302. He lends other people’s money 1 Do they lend money to the peasant 
-proprietors or the tenants ? — They do lend money to them for culti- 
vation or for any other need. 

303. As a sort of iahavil — Takavi is given for land improvements. 

?04. You think that in this province the bigger man is swallowing up 
the smaller men 1 — I think that in view of the fact that land can no 
longer be acquired by non- agriculturists, the opportunities of bigger 
men to acquire the land are great. It is reasonable for him to expect 
to utilise the opportunity. 

305. What is the attitude of the smaller man towards such a landlord 
as compared with the attitude of such men towards money-lenders ? — 
More than ever I think the man directly under the Khan is becoming 
more and more a feudal retainer. That is becoming more emphasised. 
The bigger the areas the more command the landlord has. 

306. What is his attitude towards the money-lender ?— I never heard 
any views expressed against him. 

307. You think that he is an essential factor in rural economy ? — I think 
so, but as I have said in my note the money-lender is viewed exactly 
as I would view those who lend money to me. 

SOS. Do you suggest regulation ot credit or restriction of credit or 
<?.xnansion of credit facilities'? — I cannot see how credit can be regulat- 
ed, though I would like to see regulated. Restriction of credit seems 
to me to be the most important. The fact is that a large part of the 
cultivators have no capital whatsoever. 

309. You don’t think expansion of credit is required 1 — 1 don’t think so. 
There are already so many of them in debt and w^ must stop that. 

310. Complaint has been made that takavi is not easy to get because of 
..departmental procedure. Do you endorse this complaint? — I have not 
-the slightest doubt that is not difficult to get it.' ' A Khan can easily 
get it. 

Sn. You think 75 per cent, of tBe peasant proprietors are in debt? 
What remedy do you suggest for bettering their conditions ? — I can 
hardly think of an^y. Co-operatives society seems to be the best method 
They are not thriftless, they live carefully and well. 

S12. You just now suggested that more credit facilities should not be 
. provided. You want co-operative societies on a large scale, and you 
have got the harin. Well, that would be adding to. the present facil- 
.ities ?— -Yes. There are hardly any facilities for getting rid of debt 
and this is what is required, ’ 

c 2 
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■313. To pay o2 his liabilities to the individual money-lender and 
become indebted to the co-operative societies? — ^Yes. The difficulty 
•with co-operation is that its members have still to pay the money- 
lender. Without his aid there would be no spark of life in the vil- 
lage. 

3M. jS'awah Sir Sohihzada Ahditl Qaitjum: — The spirit of the hania has 
to be infused in the village community. 

315. Chairman'. — ^Have you studied the question of marketing facili- 
ties? Do they exist? — I have not seen any objection to the present 
form of marketing. The hania must collect the produce and thus 
act for the small man. The price is that controlled by the markets 
for wheat, chillies, gur. Peshawar rate is the general rate throughout 
the district. Chillies, maize and wheat are the chief crops. 

316. Do you think that the small holdings in your province are due 
more to the fragmentation of holdings — sub-division of holdings — ^than 
to indebtedness? — I think more to indebtedness, than -to fragmenta- 
tion. I understand from you that 'sub-division’ takes place ■ on 
account of family partition- The fragmentation is not so serious 
here as it is in parts of the Punjab and other piarts of India known 
to me. 

317. Prof. Chahlani: — Mr. Brown, you have conducted intensive 
enquiries in about 30 villages? — ^Approximately. 

J18. Would you kindly favour us with your detailed results of these 
so that we may be able to look into them? — Yes, here they are. They 
are loose sheets, not properly filed. 

319. Chairman'. — Can we use these files? — I have no objection. 

320. Do you want to' refer to your departmental superior -before hand- 
ing over the file to us? — Yes, that would be necessary. 

321. You personally have no objection? Would you mind just ■ en- 
quiring from your departmental superior ? While we are here you 
can give them to us temporarily? — ^Yes. « 

322. jVawab Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qaiyuvi'. You do not perhaps want to 
expose the khans or landlords or debtors? — There is nothing whatever 
in it. May I give you the nature of it, Sir ? It is merely a summary 
of what it costs to produce the various crops, or what the net return 
is, etc., etc. Beyond that there is nothing. It is not my business to 
know who is in debt and who is not. No names are there. 

323. Prof. Ohablard : Mr. Bro-wn, you just now said that you made no 
enquiries into the actual extent of the indebtedness of particular vil- 
lages ? — My enquiry only related to the costs of production and the 
return on the land which is irrigated. 

324. You have not calculated the interest that the villager pays on His 
debt? — No, that is not my business. I put only one question, “Are 
you in debt, yes or no”. 

325. You have estimated in the cost the interest on the capital which 
he borrows for his current • needs ? — 'Having got the cost of produc- 
tion and the return, it is simple matter for calculating if he is in debt. 

Mr. W. Bohertson-Brown. 
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320. In estimating thKO costs of the production you have not 
r.nn'. ideff'il inf'-rtrU on liie capita! l)OlTo^ved for current needs" — 1 
have refrained from anyiliing like that. 

:ijT. f'ould yon ns in getting at an estimate of the total indebted* 

in-'t of on<* of the; ' villag--? with which you arc in a hotter position 
(o (h a! I— I rlinl! make a survey such us: has ix ciJ done in the Punja!). 

325. "Whi can give you certain forms and returns 'which have to he filled 
np. We shall i»o ol)lig>-d if yon will undertake it, became you ViUil 
cam-- lb<- h'iist suspicion among tlic peojde? — Yes. Our nearest 
muj'bieiur is an (“-vcelhuii man and (lu'ro won't iie any difnculty. 

32f*. Chnirmnn : Of course it 'will have to he done most tactfully with- 
mit cvi t'.tiug suspicion; in the mind? of the people I — We live like 
luethr<'n here. 

330. Prof, Ch'.ihhmi: You have given us a -valuahlo summary of your 
( lUf'lu* ions. Will you jil' ase turn over to the first page and the 
hi-, '.ding; Jlohling Xo. 1 of the Optimum Iti’lurns. You have there 
takfu a family of 3 worker.;, the man himself, his adult ron and hi.s 
V. ih-. Xow noriualiy in this particular Province' 1 find from census 
r<!uriis that only 37 per cent, are actual worker.s among peoidc 
(hpi-nding on ntrrieulfure, and that in lh<‘ Peshawar District tlii? 
p' re<*titaci> conn s down to 32 per cent, while, yon have assumed 3 
\-«.>rker' in a futnily of a persons" — Which ir ci;rtainly custoinary. 
*1 he fa'-lnu*, hi'? eldest, sou and his wife av<' the nuunhors that- arc 
eng.aged in a great ruunher of the villngca of the di.sLrict. 

331. Put tlic ci-nsuf show.s that thi.s is far too l.nrge n proportion of 
i.i'tua! ^vorkers in a family to tjike ns the normal. 37 pim cent, i.s the 
r.etua! average jor (he Province and 32 per cent, for Po.shawar District. 
Are you not as a matter of fact then too oplimi.stic in this estimate wliich 
i; hm-d on 3 workers out of 5 memhers. nc,. on GO per cent., actual 
Vfuke;,- rjnd only to per r.nt. dependants? Is tin' 'svife included at 
ah. s|i>- j-. ;■!! a'si'tntil. a helpmate, but the doi's not come. ’>nto the 
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337. I just gave you the figures for Peshawar Tehsil. At the last 
settlement the area mortgaged was 21,182; at the present settlement 
it was 10,453 acres; the area mortgaged with the non-agriculturists 
at the ,last settlement was 11,545 ; at the present settlement it was 
only 4,089. Now these are the figures. Out of a total area mortgaged 
15,042 acres or 2/3rds arc mortgaged with the agriculturists and only 
l/3rd with the non'-agriculturists. In assuming a flat rate of 18 per’ 
cent, you mean to imply that the agidculturist also charges 18 per 
cent, interest? — I do not imply any such thing; but I do say that 
any one borrowing money from another on the security of his land 
will not get at any thing less than 12 per cent. 

333. Whether from the landlord or the hania'l — The Khnn never lends 
his money on interest but if he has got to borrow money. at 12 per 
cent, he would lend money at 12 per cent. also. 

339. But what about the case when an agriculturist lends on the 
mortgage of lands? Shall he then have to borrow money to lend? — 
Land owners, as a class arc in debt to a very large extent, they must 
borrow money before he can lend it. 

340. So that is the general position? — 1 say definitely that it is not 
the practice with the Khan to lend money. 

341. In which case then the highest rate of interest charged to him 
would be less than 18 per cent.? If he borrows from the bania at the 
rate of 18 per cent, he will not be making anything unless he borrows 
it say at 12 per cent, and lends it at 18 per cent. ? — ^1 do not believe 
he would. 

342. Chairman'. You mean to say that you have no information on; 
this point ? — Yes 

34.3. Xawab Sir Sahibznda Abdul Quiyum : Don’t .you imply that he 
would only be a surety? — It comes to the same thing. 

345. Frof. CJiablani : — It amounts to this then that your general con- 
clusion is that those who have got less than 51- acres of rich irrigated 
land cannot make both ends meet? — I have i)ointed out that the man 
who has got ol acres without encumbrances of any kind whatever 
can do very well. 

346. Is it correct to say that your investigations lead you to the con- 
clusions: “That owners of acres of the. best irrigated land, farming 
themselves, free of debt and without the necessity of borrowing working 
caijital, and tenants paying cash rent and cultivating acres of the 
best land, and not borrowing woi'king capital can make both ends meet; 
but all others including owners of 5-| acres who have incurred debts and 
batai tenants on 5^ acres of the best lands, even when^free of debt, 
cannot make noth ends meet” ? — I want to clear the position. I mean tof 
say that the owners of 51 acres of the best irrigated land, even with half 
their areas in debt can live very well, because they still hope to get 
free ; but the others are in a difficult position. 

347. Do your figures as worked out cover the case of classes other than 
owners — Yes, except those who are moderately in debt. 

-348. Leaving out the first three classes who are owners of land, when 
we come to the very large class of people who are batai tenants, then 
practically no body except those who are free of debt, can make both 
ends meet? — ^Yes, that is my view. 

Mr. W. Robertson-Brown. 
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549 Do you think that a holding less than 5| acres, is an uneconomic 
hdding ?— Not exactly. One who owns 5| acres is doing very well, 
others who own less are doing moderately. 

.350. "What will you put as the minimum?— I do not think a man could 
live on less than S acres. 

351, Before the Royal Agricultural Commission you had put it at 4 
?— There is not much difierence. 

352 Chairman-. You would put the minimum at 5 acres ?— Five 'acres 
in the Peshawar Tahsil, free of debt apd of all encumbrances. 

353. Prof. Ghablani : But can they do with, say, 3 acres of irmgai^d 
land? Three acres, free of debt, i.e., if he is free of debt^ can he live 
on less than 3 acres of land ? — I say, that S acres free of debt will keep 
]iiTn up, blit that is in very exceptional circumstances. 


354. Isn’t it rather exceptional to satisfy aU the conditions that you 
have laid down even for 5|- acres ; rich irrigated land, the best rota- 
tion of croxos, 3 out of five workers in a family and x^rovided the man 
is a shrewd worker and not a lazy man? — ^Well, I deliberately xiaint- 
■ed a beautiful x^icttire. A very large number of x^eople of this Pro- 
vince, i.e., 44 per cent, are not owners, 56 iier cent, being tenants. 


355. Nawah Sir Sahihzada. Abdul Qaiyum : Mark the word "tenants”. 

;356. Prof. Ghablani : -And of these tenants 80 per cent are, according to 
the Administj’ation Report of 1921-22, tenante-at-will. Considering 
these figures it means then on the basis of your calculations that an 
overwhelming majority of the iiopulation of this Province are not 
in a iDosition to make two ends meet even if they had no debts 
to pay ?— Yes. 


357. Will you ^consider your different cases seiiarately? You say that 
when an owner of 5-^- acres of the best of land is free of debt and 
farms himself, he can get 3,712 on three years’ operations; taking the 
secnad case in which half his land is mortgaged at Rs. 250 per jaHh, 
you say that he can get a net xirofit of Rs. 2,969/8/- in three years. 
In the third case in which his entire areo of 11 jarihs is mortgaged, 
he gets, on your calculations, Rs. 2,227 if he does not need to borrow; 
working capital, but if he does this, you say he cannot make the two 
ends meet. In the 4th, .5th and 6th cases which include as you say, 
the very large class of tenants, who cultivate on the batai system, 
the cultivator of 11 jarihs loses heavily -in 3 years. In the 7th case 
when the tenant pays a cash rent, he can make a fair net profit?— 
I will sum up 111 this way. Free of debt with five acres they do 
splendidly; half in debt they can do quite well; paying l/3rd share 
they might carry on, by paying half share they cannot live. 


of province have 

got any money to invest?— It is a very difficult matter to be accurate 


about 


359. Considering the position that you have disclosed to us and nnu 

^ ''■ery large number of holdings are less than 
•3 acres or notween 3 arid 5 aevet; ■ -Fnv man 

to (lie Po.sliawar Tahsil out of a’ total ai^a of 

31.S2T holdings, the number of holdines\mdof ’ ™ 
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.i.e., a total (24,773) of nearly 25,000 holdings out of 31,000 are below & 
acres, and considering al^o the fact' that a large percentage of people 
are tenants who have to pay 4 or i share in kind do you think that in 
the rural areas there is much saving available for investment even' 
when the agriculturists are free of debt?— There is very little saving;. 
I am perfectly confident ,of that. 

360. Talking of owners arid tenants on 3 to 6 acres of agricul- 
tural land, obviously then they cannot offer adequate .security for 
raising money 1 — No. They cannot. 

361. The root cause, or the major factor according to your iiote, is 

batai rent, system in which the rents are. paid in kind. You say 
that the best thing is to create interest for farming ?— Yes, but the 
fact of the matter is that so long as it is more profitable to hire out land, 
than to cultivate it himself, he would hire out the land. , 

362. (a). I come to the second part of your memorandum. Kindly tell 
us what you know about rates of interest charged by the bania, or 
rather his realised net return on capital 1 — I have never had a 
look at the hn?iia's books; I know. I have stated in my memorandum- 
what is commonly stated by the farmers. 

362. Which is based upon the statements made to you in the courser 
of your investigations 1 — ^And in the course of 19 years’ intimate 
knowledge. 

363. Ghairman : This statement is based more upon hearsay 1 — ^Alike 

from the bunia, the farmer and other; sources. “ ' • ' ' 

364. Frof. Ohablani : Dues the bania charge the same rate when he 
lends money directly to an agriculturist and when he lends it 
through a bigger agriculturist to another smaller agriculturist? — I 
am perfectly confident that the Khan does not advance money to the 
agriculturist on interest. If he has to make such an advance, he 
gets it on interest from Ihe bania. 

365. Nawab Sir SaMbzada ’Abdul Qaiyum : He simply "becomes his 
surety? — Yes, he stands surety. 

366. Frof. Chablanii These rates vary in accordance with the pur- 
poses for which the loan is granted, because you say that for culti- 
vation exiaenses the rate is so much and for litigation it is so much,, 
etc. So the rate seems to vise higher, the more unproductive the 
purpose for v^hich the loan is demanded. In other word the bania 
does make this distinction in the rate of interest on loans for various 
purposes ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

367. And yet you say that the money is so easily got? — Yes, that is 

my view. As I said before, 95 per cent, .of the peasant proprietors 
are in debt. " 

363. The bania would lend at the highest rate possible when the loan 
is advanced for unproductive purposes ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

369. And yet you say that the remedy partly lies in limiting the rate 
of interest recoverable in court. Would not that make things more 
easy 1 — ^Yes, but if, for example, the money-lender finds that he gets less 
than 36 per cent, in court, then he would n'ot lend money. 

370. I quite see that. But will not lower rate stimulate borrowing by 
making it easier ? — Possibly. But when I penned these lines, I took the 
view that the bania would not lend. 

Mr. TF. Eohertso7i-Brown. 
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Wl. Supposing the couro of law insisted on. not giving more than 36 per 
cent, will it not encourage loans for unproductive purposes . Yes, 

lirobably. ^ 

3'72. But apart from making it more difficult to borrow for unproductive 
purposes, so far as productive purposes are concerned, you would like 
to make things more easy 1 — Undoubtedly. 

373. Your statement is that loans for cultivation are granted at 12 per 
cent. Do you think the rate of interest can be cheaper still if capital 
available in the mofussil areas is what it is at present do not think 
you can get money much cheaper for agricultural purposes, 

374. in your reply to question No. 12 you say that there is no difficulty 
in getting money in the mofussil if the purpose is legitimate and 
productive ?— Of that I am fairly confident. 

'575. You also say in reply to question No. 60 that the hania is well able 
to meet al> demands for legitimate purposes ; and that he has accurate 
knowledge of his client 1— Yes, he knows every man in the village. 

376. Obviously a man of that sort would prove a valuable link in the 
banking organisation, if he could get money himself .at cheaper rates 
from a bank on condition that he lends money for productive purposes 
at a particular rate ; obviously he would be the most desirable link ? — 
•That is right so far as the North-West Frontier Province is concerned. 

377. Nawah Sir Saliihzada Ahdul Qaiyum : I do not follow you ? — I mean 
■to say that in the N.-W. F. iPnovince the hania is a useful link; he 
knows the life of the village. 

378. More useful than the landlord or the khan? — Not that, but in the 
matter of getting money he would be more useful. 

379. What I understood iProf. Ohablani to ask was whether, provided 
banking facilities were given and banks opened he would prove a 
bettor middle man than the hhan ? 

380. Prof. UJiahlani {To the Chairman'-) No, not that. I suppose I am 
entitled to put the question as I want, hot as some other member wishes 
it to be put. (To the W.itness) You say that the hania has got 
an intimate knowledge of his client in the village. I ask whether a 
man of that sort who knows the conditions intimately would not prove 
a -valuable link for the purpose of organizing a banking’ system for the 
agriculturists ? — He would undoubtedly prove so. But the Khan would 
prove a oetter link than the hania. 

382. Chairman : Prof. Ohablani, you mean to say that supposing there- 
was a sort of banking organization which did not know the conditions 
of the village .... 

383. Prof. Chahlani : I mean to say, Sir, that supposing there is a 
banker in a big city, or a banking organization, e.g., a joint stock bank 
and, a zaininclar bank, or even Government or any body, who has got 
surplus money to advance to the agriculturist, would he find this 
agency a useful one? 

384. Chairman : But you have now put the question differently, 

385. Witness ; He would find the hania a useful link. 

386. Pi of. Chahlani : How would you as a banker utilize the agency of 
such a oa/r.o.?— As a banker in town I would ask the harvia “Do you 
Know this man intimately and his circumstances”, if I am going to 
advance the money through the hania. 
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^87. You mean to say that you would make him responsible for the losses 
obvjously. Naturally therefore you would give liim some concessions'? 
— Yes, but I would like to add this that if I want to know the borrower 
adequately, the liest man to know the borrower is the Khan who has got 
intimate knowledge of him. But for finance would even almost better, 
than the Khan may be the 6cr?/fa„ because he has got a shop in the 
village, where ho stores groceries, etc., and he would know what the 
man is worth in the village. 

388. As a banker in the station then you would attach some responsibility 
to the hania and you will give him some concessions'? — I would; he 
would work as an agent between the lender and the borrower. 

389. Supposing this hania was purely an agent of the bank, considering 
the rate of interest that now prevails, at what rate would it be proper 
for him as agent of the bank to charge interest to the agriculturist? — 
He should charge 36 per cent, to the man without capital, if - he likes, 
if the man has got nothing to offer as security: . to the man with 
moderate means less and approximate to that given in the memoran- 
dum and still less to the man who is stable and sound. But if the man 
has got nothing, don’t encourage him to borrow. 

390. So you do not expect that such a change would make any appre- 
ciable reduction in the rate of interest? — No, I don’t think there would 
be any great reduction. 

391. You have stated in jmur memorandum that the man who has got 
produce in store has no difficulty in getting loan on its value in answer 
to Question 20. From whom do you mean; from the hania or from the 
zamindar money-lender? — From the hania or from the landowner if he 
is not in debt himself. 

392. You say that no credit facilities nov/ available can alter the fact 
that the goods must pass through the hands of the hania creditor ? — 

Or, it may lie the landlord himself if he advances the money .... 

« 

393. You say that no credit facilities now available can alter the iDOsi- 
tion. Supposing furtl\er credit facilities are available, can they alter 
this fact? — Nob materially, the holdings being so small that the small 
quantities of goods have to bo collected for the market by some one. 

394. So that the hania does the work of this collecting agency for the 
small peasant proprietor? — The hania is a good intermediary. 

395. You say that not too many of these permanent improvements may 
be truly regarded as desirable objects in the existing state of agricul- 
tural indebtedness. Now one way of improving the economic condi- 
tions of the agriculturist is to reduce his unnecessary expenses, but . 
another way is to make him earn more. Do you think that capital 
improvements if properly financed rvould provide some scope for im- 
provement in this Province ?— Yes, they would, but not very much. 

396. Do you think as an expert agricultural officer that some kind of im- 
lirovement in the land can increase its yield or productivity in the 
present circumstances ? — I have not considered this question seriously. 

397. Would you agree that these small peasants should put their holdings 
together in co-operative production societies and then get credit for 
long term improvements ? — No ; my most ardent wish is that those 
owning 50 acres should cultivate themselves and also employ those, for 
example, who possess less than 5 acres and are without any capital in 
the Avorld. 

Mr. W. Rohertson-Brown. 
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398. Can nothing be done to improve the economic position of the 
majority of agriculturists in this province, say by means of credit' 
facilities, by making money available at cheaper rates of interest? 
After all we cannot merely say that no solution is possible and content 
ourselves with an ardent wish. As human beings we must exercise our 
brains and attempt to find a remedy. 

op9. Chairmnn : Mr. Brown, have you ever considered this ques- 
tion ? — I must say I have. First of all take away those who are 
endeavouring to farm without capital. It would be better for them to 
work as labourers at -/lO/- a day rather than to farm without capital. 
Another solution so far as I sec is that those holding comjparatively 
small areas, say, 50 acres, should fai’m themselves and employ those 
who can't make a living. A certain amount of<farming should be done 
by those owning 50 or more than 50 acres. 


nOO. ih o/. Chahlani : Can the financier do anything in the matter 2 Can: 
the banking organization help in any way ?— If the banking organiza- 
tion IS in. a position to offer him a cheaper rate of interest than what 
he has to pay now j but I am not very sanguine about it. 

•501. Why do you rule out the possibility of these small peasant proprie- 
toih combining into co-operative farming societies, and getting finance 
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408. We come to the question of investment now. You say “who has any 
monej’- to spare endeavours to acquire land” and yet you, have men- 
tioned soincwlxcre that. the yield of the lajxd is not enough to give a 
sufficient return on the capital invested. I am talking of the better 
class of lands ?— It applies to all, in view of the fact that there is that 
great wish to get more land. Moreover, as I have pointed out, the land- 
lord is not doing so badly on the land ; it is the humble cultivator who 
suffers. 

409. The landlord who can save has not enough inducement to invest it 
in some other form ? — I have pointed out that land is a good investment 
for the big landlord so long as there are humble peasants. 

410. Would not deposits in the city banks from the surrounding rural 
areas servo a more useful purpose in the rural areas 1 — I can only think 
of a very small number who send anything to the banks. 

411. But it is an open secret that the branches of banks are collecting 
agencies for deposits rather than investing agencies in the mofussil ? 
How do you account for that fact?— Deposit is the safer of the two; 
investment is a bit unsafe. 

412. Can you suggest any method by which we could encourage the in- 
vestment of the savings of such agriculturists as can save in forms 
other than land? — ISTo; they are so little in touch with the world of 
investment that really they do not know. 

413. How would you put them in touch ? — In other parts of the world 
all sorts of information reach the public, but I do not think any such 
information reaches the Frontier. 

414. Oan you suggest any method by which this kind of information 
could reach the peasant ? — I should think that in any case that would 
not be of much help. 

435. lUr. V. F. Gray-. Not even the Post Office Cash Certificates? — ^Yes,-. 
if they have any money to deposit, I believe they v/ill deposit in Post 
Office Cash Certificates. 

416. Nawah Major Mohd, Alchar Khan: Why should a hania be more 
lenient than the land owner, while the landowner is of the same class 
as the debtor? You say in your memo, that sometimes the hania is 
mo-'e lenient iban the big land owner ? — Because the hania is generally 
a trader and very often he lends money in the hope of getting commo- 
dities for the trade on which he depends and lending money brings him 
the goods." 

417. "Don't you think that the land owner being of the same class as his 
debtor has greater regard for his welfare than the hania^ because the 
hania is altogcthei no relation of this man ? — I quite agr^ee to that; 
but i can clearly see that if the hama can get his money back in three 
vears he is in an easier position than the land-owner in the vil- 
lage. On the other hand, if the lando-wner has got to borrow money 
to give to the other man, he is in a difficult ixosition. 

418. That is what I was suggesting that the landowner does not make 
any profit himself, but he lends out what he gets from the hania at the 
same rate and his terms could not be worse, than the hania, because he 
does not save anything for himself ? — I perfectly agree that the khan 
does not make any gain ; and that is why his position is more difficult. 

419. IWiat jiortion of the produce of a tenant or land owner is charged 
as Government land revenue and water tax, etc. ? It is about -/6/- 
per jarih land revenue, and from Be. l/_ to Bs. 3/8 water tax. 

Mr. IT'. Eoheo'tson-Brown. 
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420. But the Settlement Officer says that half of the land OTyber.’s 
income is charged as Government land revenue ? 

421. 2fr. V. F. Gray: That -would be the net income. 

422. Chairman-: I do not suppose it is so. 

423. Nawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan: That is why I have put that 
question. Do you think that the '.Pathan who is very democratic would 
serve his creditor without any remuneration; he would be paid some- 
thing when his creditor employs him, because he has borrowed money 
and he pays as interest certain portion of his produce. If he was to 
serve that man he would get some remuneration in return 1 — I entirely 
agree that he is wholly democratic in all he does. If he has got Bs. 100, 
and pays back Bs. 100 that is fair and square. 

424. Because you have been several times to Yusafzai and 
Hashtnagar you know the habits of the Pathan ; that he cannot be 
forced to serve as a servant without getting adequate remuneration 1 — 

I quite agree. He will not serve without remuneration. He must 
have some advantage. 

425. Don’t you think that, if the Land Alienation Act is modified so as 
to prohibit the landowner from purchasing land as the bania now 
is, ihe lawyer who accumulates the wealth of every body 
should be brought within the operation of this Act, because several 
of these lawyers have thus bought property. They lend out money in 
the name of their families. Will it not be fair, if any thing is done 
a.caiu.st the big land-owner, that the lawyers should also be debarred 
from buying land ? 

Chirman: Hawab Sahib, what we are really concerned with is the 
consideration of providing banking facilities. 

426. Kawab Major Mohd, Akbar Khan: Very well. The question is 
lhat petty peasants arc made tenants-.at-will and that they are Ciusted. 
I am putting another question. Well, if the landlord is going to be 
debarred from purchasing land, whj' not the lawyer who has got 
plenty of money and who has bought several big properties somewhere 
else 1 

42T. Aairnh Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyxlm : Even if he happens to he a 
Khan’s sou ? 


•;2S. Xnxrab 3[ajor Mohd. Akbar Khan: Tes. 

429. Kau'oh Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (Good. 

430, t'hnjrman : Xawab Sahib, we are not considering the question of 
the abolition of the Land Alienation Act.. 


•til. ^<nrab d/ofor d/o7/d. Akbar Khan': As somewhere it was stated 
bofore this Committee that when a big landlord ousts the small peasant 
proprietor froin his land, he generally ousts, him altogether from his 
land and gives it to another person; -that that person docs not tako 
the sn?nc interest in looking after that land and that the value of the 
pro]'evty is depreciated, because he does not devote so much time to 
!t .'ukI thr Land therefore b'-eomes unproductive. Xow you have cevcv.al 
times been to Yusafrai and Hashtnagar: do you think lhat the big 
laiKhonl, siinply tor the IioImiv, hecaure liis Iiohin' “(o accttiirc 

t\, tr.ki''.s ih.e property and then leaves it .as waste hand .and does 
jmt want to get any retiirn out of it? — It would bo very foolish on his 
I'art to do any stich thing. 


-32. 1 should say th.at the hjg l.andlord tries to the l>c,si of his nhiliiy 
S' t e.s ’.aueli our o; the jiroperty th.at he h.as acquired .as the man 
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433. But to the best of iii.s ability, he exerts as he does not want that his 
f)roperty should be' wasted.?— Certainly not. 

434. Do you know that, in Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, in most of the vil- 
lages the tenants are mostly from across the border, Mohmands and 
Afridis? — I know that .well.' 

43o. Do you know that certain of the big landowners are always in 
trouble for not having good tenants? — I know that well. 

436. Do you know that there are some big landowner.s who have given 
■quite a big sum as taJcavi without getting any interest for it from the 
tenau'ts 1- I am not awmre of this fact. Whenever they give money like^ 
that, it is not always without some advantage to themselves; I cannot 
imagine of such a thing. 

437. You rnay not have enquired, it is the case in ma.'ny instances ?— It 
must be of some advantage to the landlord then. 

438. L. Bal Kjshan ; Mr. Brown, you have said that for credit security 
is very essential and it is also a fact that in this Province more than, 
about 95 per cent, peasant proprietors are heavily in debt ? — It is com- 
monly said so. 

438. (a) And your investigations show that as long as they are in debt,, 
it IS very difficult for a small proprietor to make both ends meet? — 
Yes, it is. 

439. You also know that the rate of interest to a great extent depends- 
on the security? — Quite. 

440. You suggested that the co-operativ.e credit societies should be 
established in the rural areas to finance the agriculturists ?— Yes, they 
should be made tentatively, as you have started in Hazara. It is a 
delicate matter, 

441. The co-operative society also must have some security and because- 
' the debt is already very heavy on the agriculturist, his security is to 

be divided between the co-operative society and the old money-lender. 
As a remedy, you think, the co-operative society should take over the 
debt of the hcinia 1 — I would not agree to it. 

442. Thanks; that is what I understood you to mean. I am very glad' 
that I have corrected it, because if the debt is taken over by the credit 
society in the beginning -without studying the character of the person, 
it would be dangerous, and as you know it has proved a failure in 
many instances and where without educating the man you release him 
of his old debt he will borrow again from whatever source he could? — 
Yes, it is the case. 

443. In your opinion the loans for productive purpose,S should be raised 

at 1-2 per cent. ? — I think so. ^ 

444. And if the co-operative societies are to finance the agriculturists, 
and they have to depend for a very long time for their funds from out- 
side, the rate of interest would not be less than 12 per cent for some- 
time ? — I cannot imagine that it would be. 

445. There is a small para, in your memorandum that the_ hania Aogb 
not require any personal service from the peasant. Will you just expl^n 
a bit more ?— The lania's life is a life aloof from cultivation, ^etc. He 
has got nothing to do with agriculture^ but to attend to his shop. 

Mr. W. Eobertson-Brown 
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4?*3. Byt to the best of his ability he exerts as he does not want that his 
property should be' wasted ?— Certainly not. 

434. Do you know that, in Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, in most of the vil- 
lages the tenants are mostly from across the border, Mohmands and 
Afridis? — I know that well. 

435. Do you know that certain of the big landowners are always in 
trouble for not having good tenants?— I know that well. 

436. Do you know that there are some big landowners who have given 
quite a big sum as talcavi without getting any interest for it from the' 
tenants ?- I am not aware of this fact. Whene'ver they give money like, 
that, ^ it is not always without some advantage to themselves ; I cannot 
imagine of such a thing. 

437. You may not have enquired, it is the case in many instances ?— It 
must be of some advantage to the landlord then. 

438. L. Bal K'lshan : Mr. Brown, you have said that for credit security 
is very essential and it is also a fact that in this Province more than 
about 95 per cent, peasant proprietors are heavily in debt? — It is com- 
monly said so. 

433. (a) And ^mur investigations show that as long as they are in debt,, 
it IS very difficult for a small proprietor to make both ends meet? — 
Yes, it is. 

439. You also know that the rate of interest to a great extent depends 
on the security? — Quite. 

440. You suggested that the co-operativ.e credit societies should be 
established in the rural areas to finance the agriculturists ?— Yes, they 
should be made tentatively, as you have started in Hazara. It is a. 
delicate matter. 

441. The co-operative society also must have some security and because- 
the debt is already very heavy on the agriculturist, his security is to 
be divided bcfween the co-operative society and the old money-lender. 

As a remedy, you think, the co-operative society should take over "the 
debt of the hania 1 — I would not agree to it. 

442. Thanks ; that is what I understood you to mean. I am very glad 
that I have coiu-ected it, because if the debt is taken over' by the credit 
society in the beginning without studying the character of the person, 
it would be dangerous, and as you know it has proved a failure in 
many instances and where -Ruthout educating the man you release him 
"of his old debt he will borrow again from whatever source he could ?— 
Yes, it is the case. 

443. In your opinion the loans for productive purpose^ should be raised 

at 12 per cent. ? — I think so. ^ 

444. And if the co-operative societies are to finance the agriculturists, 
and they have to depend for a very long time for their funds from out- 
side, the rate of interest would not be less than 12 per cent for some- 
time ? — I cannot imagine that it would be. 

445. There is a small para, in your memorandum that the haTifor. does 
not require any personal service from the peasant. Will you ]ust expl^i 
a bit more? — The lania's life is a life- aloof from cultivation, etc. He 
has got nothing to do with agriculture, but to attend to his shop. 

3Ir. W. Rohertson-Browri 
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But the Khmi on the other hand has got his lands apd he vonld require 
the peasant Iprrower to assist him in the cultivation of nis land; do- 
carting for him and other things. 

446. y<nnih Major Mohd. AUar Khan: After paying him some remu- 
nor.ition ? — Undoubtedly. 


447 I IWt Kishcn : Should I take it that in the villages at present 
ivhat is wanted is banking and not more facilities for credit. Ujedit is 
onlv giving loans not caring from where the funds come and banlMg 
means the collecting of savings also from the area in which the bank is 
situated. So banking is the only solution in your opinion ?—ies. 

44S. Naval) Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qahjum ; One point which I would 
like to’ ije cleared about is your reply to Question No. 1 in your memo- 
randum. You .sec-m inclined to think that the small peasant proprietors 
who.'e holdings cannot give them sufficient living, should form them- 
selves into co-operative societies or dispose of the holdings and invest 
money in some other pursuits ? — I agree. 


440. Don't you think that that would necessitate the finding of indus- 
trial labour for these people 5 vho have lost their original pursuits? — 
In a measure I think so, but there is great opportunity for their more 
profi(ai>lc employment on the land. 


450. But after the disposal of their holdings and with some money in 
their pockets \vili they still be keen on agricultural labour? — Then he 
should take his money to some town or industrial place, invest it there 
and do some Ial)our as well, and there he would be more comfortable 
than in the village with a small holding. 

451. :>airah Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qaiytnn : Will you stxdctly confine him 
to the four walls of his village or allow him to take the money in his 
poc’pr and drift away to some industrial town? — He would be well 
nfivi^ed if he stayed in the village on the Khan's farm if the Khan 
would cm})loy him. I would like every Khan to farm a little of his 
land, say 5!) acres at least, and keep these men on his lands. 

He would still like to ho somehow or other connected to the pro- 
prietory body of the village, although he has no status ns proprietor? 
— He would like that. 

45:^. Can you retain labour in that way? If he gets a rupee n day or 
even l! .annas a day in the town, will he stay on in the village, when 
the local men will not ho able to pay him more than 7 or S nnnns a 
day think so. They linvc got a sentimental attachment to the vil- 
lage. There is n difference hetwoen the village pay and the pnv in 
the town, and the latter is very little to him, 

'45.?, Even if he has not got that .sentimental attachment to his village 
and dof? not own oven a small piece of land and a small house? ^icn 
all that j.-= cot of?, will he stick to hi.s village?— He will if he can get 
12 annas or ]j annas a day; (he village offer.s n bettor proposition and 
I n:ur* lived that life .and know it intimately. 

4.M, In wh.af respect, even if he has not got .sufficient to live upon ?— I 
a?n ayf-mning IP juinas. 

Then yon will have to find labour for him in the village, Sunnose 
i-- j;o Pit:;; /That: like the /Chau over there ((minting to 5laior 
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Nawab _Mobd. Akbar Khan) and suppose he cannot run his big farm on 
industrial lines; ,and there is only the poor small Khan who cannot 
aff^d to pay him in cash, but may afiord a share of the produce, etc., 
•without paying any cash,, even then you think you can confine the man 
to the village ?— If he has very reasonable wage he will stay where he is. 

457. What is your experience? Is there not much migration to indus- 
trial towns and are not villages deserted from year to year ? — In the 
ease of Peshawar the population is dense, there is plenty of population 
in the towns but the villages have not declined. 


458. Is it not within your experience that labour is getting very scarce 
in villages, and that it .is hard to find tenants, and jirivate servants ? 
If you go on with that process you will make it harder for the villager 
to stay there 1 — In my oivi experience, labourers are not hard to get ; 
for instance, 19 years ago they could get 8 annas, but to-'day they get' 
16 annas in Unthana. 


459. You have got a Government budget and you can even waste a 
little. But look at the position of the poor Khan in the village. He 
cannot afford to find hard cash for him as wages. I understood 
from you that you would not .suggest the old system^ of paying in kind 
and offering comforts such_ as are generally available in villages 
under the protection of the bigger landlord, "fou have suggested that 
you will like him to be paid in cash ?— Wages should only be paid in 
cash, I hardly find it otherwise in the case of those who own 50 acres. 
Fifty acres is a sufficient holding in the North-West Frontier Province. 

460, You mean that it will be quite easy for them to find finance for 
paying cash wages ? — ^Yes, 


461. And you think that they are fairly well off even now when they 
are trying to find money for that purpose ? — I do not know many parts 
of the world where the return per acre can be greater than in the North- 
West Frontier Province from the irrigated area. 

462. I do not press that point. Your memorandum is full of the idea 
that at present even the biggest landlord is bankrupt. He can 
improve his position. Will it not lead to the indiptrialisation of India 
as against agriculturalisation which was traditionally the principal 
profession and occupation of India ?— I do irot say so. I would be the 
last man to make that suggestion. There is ample field for employ- 
ment as labourer in agriculture. 


463. I can see your point. Let us not touch the whole of India. Will 
not the landlord who purchases these small holdings have to run ..it on 
lousiness lines, run agriculture as an industry ? Mind, it is industry, it 
is more or less an industrial farm. Will it not lead to the same thing 
as industrialisation, where strikes may take place, where the ousted 
farm-proprietors may form themselves into labour organisations and 
bring trouble to the country ?— I do not think any trouble can possibly 
arise, greater than that which- now exists. My contention is that the 
man at the bottom, on the half share system with no capital, cannot 
be worse off. ■ ■ 


464 Do von think there is more labour trouble under the present system 
in agricultural areas or in urban areas? Where do strikes generally take 
olaol? Will not history repeat itself and sLukes spread ® W * 
iurei Will not, there be much difficulty in the employment of that sur- 
plus labour which will be ‘always there ? I want f J^s 

•Hiat surplus labour. Cannot people who are ousted fiom their lands 

Mr. W. Kohertson-Brown. 
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and havo got a little money in their pockets, invest that money in the 
village in some other pursuits 1 Will they have to drift to to%vn to 
invest iti The other difficulty is that even if they were to gamble away 
thnt monev and live in the village, will that not be creating a source of 
trouble for the poor landlord and demanding extraordinarily high 
wages? — I do not think there is any necessity for the small proprietor 
to part with his half acre or two acres or three acres if he can find 
employment on the farm of a bigger landlord. • 

405. Mr. Brown, I am really anxious that these poor fellows who cannot 
afford to live on their present small holdings ohould dispose them of 
rather than that they should lie subject to a source of trouble in the 
village, because thei’e is the ‘potioari and the police siation and 
warious othei ti'oubles behind it. I would rather like to see them dis- 
pose of their land and go in for some other profession. But my trouble 
ia whether you will get enough labour for them in the viillage or you 
will allow them to drift to the town ? — I think there is sufficient em- 
ployment available on the land and more. 

400. Will there be less attachment to farming when the man has not 
got proprietory interest in the land ? Some of the tenants come from 
the border, cultivate and run away with the crops. Suppose there is 
no tail to be caught hold of, how will you get hold of him and put 
him to the plough I — ^To every man I would say “if you are deeply in 
debt, sell the land”. 

4G7. Another difficulty. Do you* come from England? — Yes. 

4G3. Is agriculture really liccoming a paying concern 1 Are there any 
•smal! Iiolding.s, there or has the land gone to the bigger landlord ? 
Don’t you find it very expensive to employ cash paid labour on the 
farms, and if so, arc any of the farms lying waste? — No. In Britain 
cn.'sh wages arc paid for the greater part. In Scotland there are 
st.andard wages up to 35s. There arc certain regulations regarding the 
renling of the land. 


■My mrperieneo is not iiased on any facts from Scotland: my experi- 
cnee is that of Yorkshire. There I know a counlc of friends. One 
WHS complaining that he could not get labour for bis farms and his 
estate had lemained .something like a pasture field? — But there is no 
inducenK-iU in India to leave the country side. 1 do not know \,hen 
the day will come when India will get factories buzzing. 

You thinh tlu process of industrialisution is st-endily going on 
and it la.i.v oni‘ day reach the villages?--! do not think, there is no 
h.ope of that. 


•170. In yo.u reply to iiuo.stion No. 7., last, .sentence, you say “arbitration 
boards or village jxtur/iai/itfa are unknown in the Province”. Do you 
recommend these jntnrh'ynf..- or the revival of the old jirrm svstem ? 
Kiiou it I know it well. 


471. 

nnt 


^ou Ray the %vhnle society of village life i.s disorganised, there are 
(ht>'t> t.!d vilhage jtrrfns, .and no /iojjr/oiyot.v exist ? — Yes. 


•;7e. tint tl 
to go n- th(> 

‘'acting o! r^ 
en ..... . 1 » 


ic poor pea-attl tenant, cv.'u for tin' Io-r of a cnicken 
Police .Statioi) nr some Tohsil. Won't yott advise 
•vivinv of the old b'fV/o \v>tem ?-~The sooner the bet 
' to control fin-ir own nffair.R in the village. 


has 

the 

tcr. 


to ifitteRf loti No. 12, yon s.ay 
any pi nn.’.Jietit improvement”. !r it not h.ard 


U not h.ard to 
to ci't .'—-No. 


!> 
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Phaf^e sec your answer to No. 13, viz., "There you find some, 
dinioulty. The rich landlord hor.rows money freely enough. The banm 
is an c.asior, more approachable creditor". How can you reconcile the 
two ?— If a case is deserving, ial-avi is easily got. 

4'7C. But how will you get access to the Deputy Commissioner ?— It is 
easy to approach the Dejmty Commissioner. 

477. You don't realise what amount of difficulty is felt by the people to 
get ai;(;e.«.s to the Deputy Commissioner ?— That applies, I think to the 
smaller man. 

478. Will you approve of the suggestion that a certain amount of ad- 
vance should be placed at the disposal of the village headman or the 
great landlord or hfi fin, so that he maj’ be able to advance it and be 
personall.v responsible for it, or will you entrust tins work to the new 
co-operative societies wh’.ch. are now being started, instead of leaving 
il‘ to the old machinerv of the Kevemie Department which has become 
very difficult and coinjilicated ? — The ideal would be through some co- 
operative society. 

479. In j'our reply to quc-'^tion No. 21 you .say in the last sentence "And 
certainly by far the greato' proportion of the cultivators are in debt to 
the banias'‘\ iGivc us just a rough idea if the position has become worse 
since the time when you came to the province? — I am afraid it is 
ywpr.se. 

480. Worse than in 1833 when there were no banian and the present 

system cf financing had not started ? . 

481. Prof. Chahlani'. Were you here in 1833. 

482. Nawnh Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qaiyuni'. I have hoard of it. The 
local man was in the village and no regular bania was in cxi.stonce in 
those da.y.s. This .securing of the position of the biinia through your 
law courts and the giving of mortgage and various other deeds are new 
things. It was not so in this Province ? — Across the border they have 
still got hanias amongst those wffio have no courts. 

4S3. Here you can’t rob the bania. while there they can rob him if he 
is unjust? — They have got hanias where there are no courts. 

484. IVbat do .you mean by the w'ords “Too lightly borrow^ccl" in your 
reply to No. 27 1 — Considering that the money has got to be paid back 
and they have no hope of paying. 

.. 486. Then you require some propaganda to make them realise that_ a 
loan is repayable ?— I think, Sir, that they realise the spirit of "drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die”. , 

487, Chairman-. What* is the rate of interest for takavil-^ per cent'. 

4S8. Nowab Major Mohammad Akbar Khan : 7|- per cent. I have seen 
the bonds. 

489. Mr. V. F. Gray : Your note rather leads one to gather that no fur- 
ther facilities are desirable. You don’t mean that no further exten- 
sion of banking is desirable for borrowing for productive purposes ? — 

No. 

Mr. W. Poberison-Brown. 
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490. I gather that you rather like the co-opeiativc Iiauking .\vsicin. 
I)u you tiiink it wise to develop on that line rather' than on the exten- 
sion of the Imperial Bank into the districts? — 1 think so. Co-opci'ative 
banks with perhaps assistance from the Imperial Bank. 

491. Would you not advocate the extension of the Imperial Bank and 
give them greater facilities for helping the co-operative banks ?--Apavt 
from the fact that the co-operative banks arc in close touch with the 
village, the Imperial Bank is imperial and is so far away. 

492. The previous witness seems to think that co-operative hanks would 
find it hard work in getting deposits and that Government or somc- 

bod}'^ must advance credit to these banks, certainly in' thb beginning 1 

Yes. ‘ “ 

through an institution like an Imperial 


494. Would the Imperial Bank be of much hel)) to the co-opeiativo 
societies as their bankers?-! should think so. I must confess- 1 ki ow 
nothing of the methods of banking. ' 

thLmVnil?/ co-operative hanks. You .sav that 

^ of life and ]oy of the village would go if thev were made to 

What t spend it on enjoyment?— 

life: ^ ^ ^ essential for the real joy of 

ments^Vi^^the vi]lag?sS^as cfnem^s^"f}f® o»' amuse- 

nioney on ceremonies, when one man snemd'- moll 

why not have co-operative amnsemeiits ?-Mc?st 

circle round weddings and other thincs^ ^ 

their view. . inmgs. iJie cinema ir not within 


One will be able to get conOTrts h tho 

"lieges at small cost fiom a co one, by raising funds 

sme, etc )-I entirely Zee ' w’’.'"”? ■'''“I pie 

jjenfolk ave then excluded. Tbit’ll most'ImpS"^' *' 

pni'liose of'The loan^lYZ"'*' interest, varies according to tl 

499. Has seourlt.v nr, u • 

example, they are liable^t “jose t it ?-Obviously. Fo 

I am asking you thU / ^^^^^ation. 

^ct till ‘iid not^varv°flt*^f previous witness ha 

the sail security and fTi because of the Land Alicnataoi 

Zes S you bor?| 1 interest was exact!: 

aliieasurl a accordinjr fn^ purposes or for man u 

the Inn • f^^ai'ding to the on^ F^^’POse. Interest is gauged 

thmlT l^^gaVon tt recovery and the purpose. If 

tteie IS not much hoprof thi SreL; if it is for 

SOI. That is, the Land Ai- coming back quickly .and ao 

havelf is toie^^f should be altered, 

fom Wto this iProvince, the the 

fication ? Do Inf practically taken u '„e luo.d 

'^mii think so. think there ought to te 
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5U-2. V,hcn giving niortgagc to the bank there is no security except 
the crops and the previous ■witness' wanted to throw out a suggestion 
t)uit the law sliould be altered so that the bank might have the first 
call on the crops '? Who else would desire to have the first call on the 
crops'/— The hot, in. 1 wi.uld not give the bank precedence. It would 
not be fair. 

50;t Tile bank might lend ' money for definite agricultural purposes 
thinbing that the crops would he its security; the bania might lend 
money for marriage purposes and get most of the produce even before 
the bank’ — future that is the law', the bania knows where he is. 
At jiresont it is ‘not known. 

504. Ton wt ic questioned l^y Professor Chablani about the bania being 
the best organised link between any suggested bank and the village. Do 
you comsider he would be the best link or is it possible for the landlord 
or Khan to he the link? — The landlord is the best link. 

505. Could the landlord act as an agent for the bank? — ^No. He is 
prohibited by his position in the village. PTe c.an act through an agent. 

506. Therefore if the bank were to einploj- an agent and pay that agent 
a definite l.'r'’lu.*ragc that agent should be the bania ? — I think so. It is 
b.elow the dignity of a Khan to undertake such business. He can only 
employ an agent. 

507. What you moan is that bania has to bo the link as an agent? — 
To me it seems the bania has got intimate knowledge of business far 
more than anybody else. The Khan does not profess to have that 
knowledge. 

508. I think you said there would be no reduction in interest rate even 
if the banks were to advance plenty of money ? — I cannot imagine 
it going much clown. Without any security 36 iier cent, do the hama 
is nothing extraordinary; on the available security, 18 per cent, not 
unreasonable and at 12 per cent, you can get plenty of people to lend 
on adequate security. Hence he is comi')elled to charge, a high rate, 
if unsecured. 

■509. Are you quite sure that the banks would lend it without sound 
security ? — The bank wmuld not give it for marriage. This is what I 
have been saying. The facilities for borrowing have been too easy. 

509. {a') Do you know anything about the law of mort.gage ? Very 
little. 

510. Prof. Chablani : Mr. Gray just now asked you -^yhether you would 
give the bank a prior claim on the crops and you said that in case the 
law' is altered the bania would know' his position. What security would 
you leave behind in that case for the banial The land is gone, the 
prioritj' on the crop will go; what will remain then ? — The bond is 
in his hand. 

511. You w'ould deprive him of even that security if his priority on 
the crop goes ? — I would not do so. 

512. Are you in favour of any kind of limit being put on the maximum 
holding for non-farming zemindars 1 — Ho. 

513. Chairman : Thank you very much. I hope we have not caused you 
too much inconvenience. 

iThe witness withdrew). 

Mr. W. Robertson -Brown. 
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Malik SULTAN MAHMUD, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, North-West Frontier province. 


Replies to the questionnaire. 


514 1. Our method of arriving at an estimate of the rural indebted- 
ness of a viilac'e is to consult the Register of fJad-t-Qana maintained 
bv every credit society in the village.^ Besides this the revenue 

paid bv a land-lord can help us in arriving at the total indebtedness ot 
a village. Human nature being the same everywhere, the proportion of 
land revenue to the open indebtedness of an average landowner can 
help us ill estimating the indebtedness of a village. Revenue papeis 
can be consulted for finding out the amount of secured debt though 
it would be difficult ’to trace it beyond the last settlement. 


515. 2. The chief community of creditors in this Province counts of 
the. local monevlenders and its general rate of interest in the Hazara 
District is one odhi per rupee lor six _ months. An odU is a local 
weight in kind equal to 4 seers of grain. In some cases the rate of 
interest is 6 pies per rupee per month. Very rarely S pies pov rupee 
per month is charged and that from big landowners. When the loan 
is advanced in kind interest is charged for full six months, however 
small the period of the loan maj^ be, and repayment is enforced in 
kind. If ■ the loan is not repaid in due_ time, compound interest is 
charged and the loan in kind is converted into a loan in cash. Interest 
is generally recovered in all cases while the principal is left to swell. 
In case of heavy debt land is taken as security by getting it mortgaged 
in the name of an agricultural friend. The produce is credited to the 
interest account while the principal remains as it is. The natural 
result of such a loan transaction is that the debtor ultimately disposes 
of his land for the repayment of his debt. 


516. 3. The existing -legislation and the legal procedure of the courts 
do not check borrowing. The Alienation of Land Act does not afford 
any check on the transactions between the agriculturists and the non- 
agriculturists. The revenue authorities seldom know at the time of 
mutation whether the land is being mortgaged really in the name of the 
mortgagee or whether the mortgagee has merely lent his name to some 
moneylender. Some improvement in this respect can be secured by 
imposing a penalty in oases of this nature which come to light. 

517. 4. In this Province the replacement of small landowner, s by big 
ivnuadar-^. and, iu some cases by moneylenders, is taking place. This 
is all due to the financial difficulties expeviciiccd by the small 
landowners. 

51S. 5. There are many such instances to be met with in the rural area. 

519. 6. The replacement stated in No. 5 takes away from the culti- 
vator the incentive to produce more or to cultivate his land in a better 
manner. I do not tliink legislation can do anj^thing to counteract this 
tendency. The only possible method is to improve the financial status 
ot the small cultivator. 

.520. 7. Yes. It is done. 

521. 9. Usurious Loans Act is not being availed of in this Province 
to any extent whatsoever, firstly because the courts appear very reluctant 
to move out of the settled path and secondly because moneylenders care- 
iuiiy avoid the provisions of the Act. The moneylender when getting 
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a new bond for the old debt gets it stated in the bond that the loan was 
advanced in cash at the time of the writing of the bond. In my opinion 
it should bo made compulsory for the civil courts to examine the past 
accounts when giving any decree. The increase of education among 
the rural people would also greatly conduce to a free use of this Act. 
It is high’y desirable that there should be legislation in order to re- 
gulate the accounts of moneylenders. Such a regulation can be circum- 
vented by moneylenders, but gradually with the increase of education, 
the regulation will prove effectual. Fair transactions can only be 
insured when the accounts of moneylenders are periodically audited, 
tor this, it is essential that moneylenders should get registered them- 
selves and obtain licenses for doing money-lending. 

52i. 11. None. 

523. 12. The agriculturists in the N. W. F. Province obtain finance 
for their various needs from the village moneylender. A little is 
borrowed for expenses of cultivation, agricultural improvement, and 
for tiding o^■er the failure of monsoon, etc. Generally the agriculturists 
borrow for unproductive expenses, e.g.^ ceremonies, etc., and this is the 
chief cause of indebtedness in some of the distr'ets of this Province. 
The rate of interest is generally the same for all kinds of loans, whether 
in cash or in kind. Personal security as well as other kind of security 
is taken for such loans. The kind of security depends on the status 
of the borrower. Rates of interest charged by moneylenders are very 
exorbitant. Imperial Bank of India, joint stock banks, co-operative 
Ijauks and yai'ious other kinds of money-lending institutions play very 
little part in financing agriculture. The Government and the village 
money-lender do finance agriculture. Out of these two the major part 
is played by the money-lender. Government does very little, for 
instance, in the Hazara District the Government advanced during the 
last 5 years Rs. 31,700 under various Acts while roughly the total 
indebtedness of this District is about 2 crores. The balance is supplied 
by ibe village monej^-lenders. The money-lender is the chief source 
for the agriculturist. 

524. 13. The cultivator does not freely borrow tahavi under the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act. The chief difficulty foi' the cultivator in availing 
of this help is the lengthy procedure of the law courts and the exacting 
manner in which recovery of the loan is made. The cultivator, when 
he fails to get loan from other source, generally resorts to Government. 

If the defects pointed out above are removed, there is possibility of 
some improvement in this respect. Moreover all the iegitiniate re- 
quirements of the agriculturists are not met by the Government. 

525. 14. There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies, 
and I do not think there is need for any. 

526. 15. The only source of financing agricultural production is the 
village money-lender, who charges an exorbitant rate of interest. The 
produce cannot fully cover the interest and labour charges and conse- 
quently people are 'compelled not to borrow for production from the 
village moneylenders. When people accumulate their own funds througli 
co-operation the rate of interest would possibly be low aud such loans 
would then be helpful. 

.527. 17. There are no big marketing centres in the Hazara District, 
chiefly because the production of the District is hardly sufficient for 
the maintenance of the population. There are three marketing centres 
for potatoes at Dhamtaur, Havellian .and Kohala. For other commo- 
dities there are small marketing centres at Mansehra, Garhi HabibuIIa 
and Haripur. 

SIdUJ; S'ldtan Mahmud. 
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528 la, An ordinary agriculturist has generally no crop to store. His 
sSphil from a harvest goes to the moneylender and there remains 
nothing v.'ith him which he can bring to the market. 

529. 21. This problem cannot be solved unless the people accumulate 
iiheir own funds. 

530. 23. Poverty and illiteracy are the obstacles in the way of the 
rural nomilation, who ^ire greatly in need of the necessaries ^ of lire. 
There ‘are no surplus funds in the hands of cultivators to invest on 
such improved methods. 


531. 25. There is considerable demand for long term credit in the 
whole of the Province. Short term loans are not generally appre- 
•ciated by the people liecause six months’ income through cultivation is 
uncertain, and the 3 ' .are unable to repay the shortterm loans punctually. 


532. 25. The long term loans obtainable in this Pro'vince are for at 
least 10 years’ duration, rate of interest being not more than 12| per 
cent. 


533. 27. Please see answer to question No. 13. 

531. 29. The Land Alienation Act is an obstacle in the waj’- of _ the 
village moneylender securing mortgage on the land of the agricul- 
turists. In order to avoid ithe provisions of the Act he has devised the 
scheme of getting the land mortgaged in the name of an agriculturist 
friend. 

.535. 30. There is no mortgage bank and the public' is too illiterate to 
accejit the debentures. 

53G. 32. The co-opevativc movement is in its preliminary stage in 
this Province and the general tendenej'^ of the public is towards extra- 
vagant expenditure on ceremonies and litigation. Unless there is a 
siiccific chock brought by the people themsehes on their social rites and 
litigation, one would not find the existence of institutions for long term 
credit of any use to the popiflation. Indebtedness whether secured or 
unsecured is too heavy. Landowners are heavilj’- indebted, as their 
income admits of the pa^-ment of the interest graduall.v. This method, 
applie.s to the tenant also. In these circumstances we cannot find out 
the best wa,v without proper cnquiiy. Due to illiteracy there is lack of 
capable men for the management of .'^uch a bank. An.y ainoant suggest- 
ed as share _ capital can be obt.ainod, but .share capital cannot sufiiee 
lor the j'ccjuireitienl.s of the people. There is no hope of anj' deiiosit 
from rural area. .Debentures secured by the Government cannot lie 
introduced. There_ is onl.v one wa^.’- through which .such banks can be 
financed and that is ibc Government loan. The period of loan can bo 
put at. 10 year.';, after flue enquiries. It depends upon the amount 
and lie! inconio of the borrower. On such iiasis the periods can be 
rockoned. 


;i3.. 34, riic value of land offered for mortgage can be found from 
Uie average value of land sold during the last 5 years in a village, which 
oan_iie traced from the Pieveniic rcl-ords. Tlio amount of loan . ■should 
lie per cent, of (he exact value of the land mortgaged. 

;i^. 35. In oider to .secure the Government against unnecessary los" 
Cnvcrunu'iii should advance loan to the l.•aHk^ and the liauk' should 
a..c land as security^ for the loan. Itloreover two personal sureties 
Janihl nf.n i,c taken in addition. The sureties must ho -share-holders 

I !i»‘ »).* n ic» 

oS. Cottage indu.stry is chiefly improvement of cattle. 
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encouraged by introduction of'better 
bulls co\vf5, and buffaloes, every peasant should also keep poultry. 

511 40. J)airy system of milk and butter cannot be successful at pvc- 

di^X bui f./f '""' to the Punjab. There are no subsi- 

di.ay J idiKStiies in the District, Ihe small cottage industries that 

to offer employment to^the population- of' 
t ie 1 lira! areas who practically remain witliout work for six months 
ai least in n yenv. 

542. 41, The co-operative movement in this Province is of very recent 
growth having only been started at the end of 1025. Most of the Socie- 
ties arc III the ifaripur Tclnsil. There are about si.xty villa."o credit 
societies in that tehsil and they are doing really useful work not only of 
fbcir members but in teaching them business principles. 
Ihe Co-opcvntivc movcmcni. in tbi.s Province has got moral backing. 
In other words credit societies .save members from extravagant 
expenses on ceremonial. 8ome of them are now receiving deposits. 

4.2. ,Vt pre.scnt there is apparently , no connection between the co- 
operafiMi banks .anil otlier banks in this Province. The Central Bank 
at Abbottabad i.s ntilixing the .services of llie Imperial Bank of India, 
at Abbottabad as its Treasurer. 


5-t-l. 43. The only doCcet in the co-.operative movement is lliat it is 
alTording- no help to big landlords who are highly indebted, as the 
village oi-edit societies cannot afford to lend big .sums to such persons. 
In my opinion the starting of separate banks for village landlords for 
giving them long term loams would be a suitable remedy for this 
difficulty. 


545. 44. The movonicnt being still in its infancy in this Province, there 
is onlj’ one contra! bank in this Province, and that akso has not gained 
confiiJenec among the public to receive frequent deposits for long and 
shore terms. The credit societies though sniall in number, have done 
real good to the agriculturists in wiping of their indebtedncs.s. 

546. 45. In iny opinion in a village of average size about Es. 10,000 
would be sufiicient to meet the needs of the villagers in a co-operative 
credit .soeiotjo 

547. 46, No competition of any kind has so far come to light. 

548. 47. Concessions already granted to co-operative societies seem 
to be quite sufficient and essential for the success of the Co-operative 
movement in this Province. 


540. 4S. It is dilficult for one to give any idea, about the indebtedness 
of certain classes of uriian communities in this Province, as the co- 
operative Dejiartraent has not touched so far the urban communities 
nor have they enquired into the facilities available from the \arious 
banking’ institutions. 

550. >i:. There are certain industries in this Province, such as sugar- 
making, potato-growing and fruit-growing, which require organization 
and financial help for better marketing. The bestj method is the co- 
operative system, but the Co-operative movement being in its imancy 
has not so far touched this braneh of the activities. 

551 50. So far fne Co-operative movement has not touched the ' small 
traders and the industrialists in this .Province, but in my opinion tlie. ■ 
movement seems to be capable of great potentialities in tackling this- 
problem, as it has been in the Punjab. 
diedik S-ultan Mahmud. 
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552. -51. rirst of all efforts should be made to organize small 
trialists and craftsmen. The present lack of funds among them should 
be met by some central institution while at the same time there should 
be a corresponding effort by themselves, to accumulate their own tunds 
o-Ladually and provide themselves with raw matermls from the central 
institutions to dVvelop their industries, and their manufactured _ai tides 
should be brought to the market through their co-operative societies. 


553 53. There is no doubt in the fact that the grower of the 
in India does not get the full value for his produce ou account of the 
vicious system of middle-men. The producer stands in need of money 
for the paj^ment of revenue, etc., when the crop is harvested he is com- 
pelled to dispose it of at any price offered in the market. _ More often 
the unsophisticated cultivator, unaware of the fluctuations of the 
market;, sells his produce to the village banui- at a very cheap riite. 
Having done so, very little is left with him to pull through the remain- 
ing period of the year and at the time of sowing he is forced again to 
borrow from the money-lender at whatever exorbitant rate the money- 
lender may lend him. The only way out of this dTfficulty is to educate 
the cultivator and to defer the pa 3 mient of revenue to some later date. 

554. 54. In the Hazara District there is rib transborder trade, but 
there is such a trade between Kabul, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannii and, 
Dera Ismail Khan. 


555. 53. There is only one community in this“ Province, ih., the Vania 
belonging to . different classes ' oi Hindus, which practise moneys 
ieiidingt The Vania lends in kind as well as in cash. Some of the 
moneylenders do trade in local commodities such as ghee, wool, oil,, 
wood, etc. They all live on moneylending and arc sliopkcepers. None 
of them invest in anj industrial concern. 

556. 58. The moneylender as a rule lives on moneylending alone. Everj" 
moneylender in a village has got a private shop of his' own for the- 
sale of cloth and other necessaries of life. 

I, 

557. 57. There are no big industi'ies wherein the surplus money of the- 
nioney-lending classes could adequa.te]y be invested. The onb'^ scope 
and the alternative left to the money-lending class is to carr5’- on local 
trade and to advance loans to the cultivators. 

558. 60. The village moneylender seldom allows cash credit to agri- 
culturists. They generally lend on personal security and frequently 
on security of immovable property. More often thej^ lend in kind than 
m cash. 

559. 63. The general prevailing rate of interest which the agricul- 
turist communities have to pay to the money-lenders is between 25 to. 
50 per cent, more on loaim made in kind than in cash. The only feasi- 
ble method to reduce their rate of interest is to encourage co operative 
societies. The reduction of such rate along with the spread of educa- 
tion would greatly benefit the agricultural community. They would 
under such circumstances spend more on agricultural improvement, 
etc., ultimately resulting in higher standard of living. 

560. 64. There is a prejudice among the rural communities against the 
money-lender mainly because the system of calculations is so crooked, 
and exacting that his clients do not like him, but there is no remedy 
for it, as long as the cultivators are forced to borrow. The dealings of 
the money-lender are never fair and this is one of the reasons why he- 
IS disliked by his clients. • The only way to remove these defects .is the 
introduction of some legislation for checking his accounts. 
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Gj. After all nllotennecs T can confulcntlv iav 

rKnvn that ihe nioiie.v-lenticr makc-s n nel gain of ‘J5 j)er cent, on' his 
eapital. I It'!-: nininly «lue to his not. enforcing ro-iiaynienl before the 
orpuy *)f (lire.: yenra. niul charging cotnpniind interest In inv opinion 
!ione of i.je inoneylcinlera has faileci sinec ir»2o, a-- llscir IniaineVs ever 
j)ro.%]'ierjiig. 

GS. aiuney Icnflcfc are aheay;; able in meet (be rerinii'crnenf.-? of 
lilt* <nilt is c»f!*’V('d. 

r.rh. 67. Only !iy' .'^npply bill-; are not 

n'.'!. Of*. iMoney lemieifi in tin- r:ir;il areas geiniraliy deposit Itieir hmv- 
jiius money witli big money-leiulers in nri>an centi'es:, 

*■{!:■». 7ti. '1 in- indigea.nt}- banking enmmnnity v.-onhl be e.\t!enu;!y liostile 
to th<- intr.'ahiclion of .any measure for regulating their fijierations, 
ami making them public. 

.niiU. 79, Ir. an averoee viliairc it ir; c.xf remely dinicult to find any 
cultivator \vi(b a ‘mridus income. G.-'iicrally (key arc living from hand 
to moutb I'Nccpt tbos.^ wbn arc military per-ioner.'^ or in any service. 

aCiT. 81. 'i be people m (be rural area are not spending anytbing on 
.acrieultural imiirovemcnt, but (bey are liidiitually spending on gold and 
riilver ornaments. Estimate of silver and gol.l so (rnrelrHed cannot 
be given. 

rn>j. 82. I’lifm (unatcly those people v. bo have gf)l .surplus money spend 
more on lu.vuries. S'ome of (be people use. (heir ‘ iirfdus money in feasting 
villagers on eeromonial oecasions stu-h ns death, marriage and circurn- 
ei<ioa. In thi'! le-peet a b.-w eo-Ofierativc .soeietie.-^ in the TIazara Dis- 
trict linve bound dov u tboir members not to indulge in such lavish e.K- 
j)onseH, but to diimsit (lieiv surplus money in societies, vhich is 
practise!! in very rare eases. Wealthy persons who are sniall land 
owner.-! have got good elianees of investing (he money in purebasing land 
at clicaV' rales, bernusc many arc eomiicHcd. on account <.f their needs, 
to sell the lands. 

riOD, So. When a zntnitulav advances loan to another he does so on the 
>5eeurity of land mortgaged to himself with possession. 

570. 8o. 'The reason for the slow growth of the banking and invest- 
ment habit in India is due to the lack of education among the rural 
peo)dc. The spread of education is the only way to encourage these 
habits. .Small saving i.anks or institutions of similar nature are_ essen- 
tial for encouraging savi’igs and investment habits. .Such facilities are 
not provided ;it pro.sent. They should ()c jirovidcd. Moreover Indians 
for centm-jes before the advent of the British rule were in an nnsertled 
conditioii and considered the investment of money as unsafe. 

571. 86. Xn. Educated communities usually utilize the services of Post 
Ofuec .Sa\-ing liank.s. 

572. 88. -It is very diflicult, bec.ause this Province is generally popu- 
lated by Mohammadans and they are against taking interest. 

573. 89. Xo such competition is known to exist. 

574. 90. Burn! areas generally know nothing of the Government secu- 
rities S3’stcm. 

575. 92. Education and propaganda by non-officials are extremelj’^ 
-essential. 

din! ill' Mahmud. 
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Ot&\ evia^nsi. 


Sts. Ch'lirman : IIow long have you been here in 
started work in this Province in the year 1925. 


thi.s Province 1—1 


571. Where were you before ? — Previous to that I was in the Punjab. 

578 Where did you start your work fir.st1— At first I started v;ork in 
Haripui' Tehsil ; and later on in Abbottabad, Swabi, Mansehra, 
Mardan and Charsadda. 

579. How many societies arc there at present? — I'p to olst July 1929 
there was one central bank in Abbottabad and 89 societies. iNow 
there are 120 such societies. 


580. What do the people think about these societies ?— -Those 'vho have 
joined these societies like them-and nuinevous ap))hcations for ineinber- 
ship arc being received dailj\ But there is great difficulty in Peshawar. 
People there think that this is a money-lending agency and that our 
object is to remove their difficulties in obtaining loans, .and now 
applications are made for these loans. But the people in Hazara now 
• realise that the societies are working satisfactorily, llazar.a is very 
heavily in debt and this was the rc.ason why it was selected to start 
work in. Still there is a good deal of indebtedness. At present there 
are 2,500 members. Most of the societies fail because they advance 
money to persons who are already heavily in debt. 

581. Has there been aiiy appreqiable decrease in- indebtedness 1— Yes. 

582. What are the qualifications -required for becoming a member of the 
society ?— -Only siich persons ai'c enlisted as members as can work co- 
operatively and are not heavily in debt. There are faefious feelings 
amongst the agricultnrists, so much so, that members of one faction 
do not go for prayers even to the mosque of another faction. 

583. Then how do you bring them round ? — I have enlisied as members 
persons belongiiig to two different factions. The head of one party is 
the president and the head of the other party is the vice-president. 
The meetings arc held at a place not belonging to any one p.arty and 
both parties attend there. I ventured on this procedure io veinove 
the factious feeling. 


584. Can yon make any suggestions to remove indebtedness? — The only 
Temedj’ is to abolish such customs as have helped in increasing the 
indebtedness, say, for instance, bad social customs in Hazara and liti- 
gation in Peshawar. 

585., On what lines did you start work here ?— I started work on the 
Punjab model, and added a byelaw to restrict expenses on marriages, 
etc. I will siipply you a copy of it. It lays down that whosoever in- 
curs any unnecessary expenditure without the previous sanction of 
the society shall be liable to a fine. A’ man who spends on dancing is 
also liable to a fine. 


586. Did the people agree to abide by such rides ? — Whoever contra- 
vened these rules was fined by the brotherhood, 

there be a decrease, in litigation? — There can be no 
decrease in litigation in_ respect of cases of rights or criminal cases, 
but small matters of a civil nature can be remedied by the establish- 
ment of arbitration co-operative societies, 

588. Have you got sufficient funds to establish enough societies? — ^We 
are short of funds and without capital nothing can be done and these 
societies should be under our control. 
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-y .v«« :'»y Oult. ‘-the exktbig legislation 

.uid the Ir-g/d Mroeeuuiv now practised i)i cnarfs i-- i,o dvek on mtiit 
!.;.cil!ti.'s ilow (it, you fXj.lain it ’---Tlic trcnoral inijn-ession ever 
Muco the tideoductuni m (he l.aml Alir-naticn At-i \U's, Ihni the jrioncv- 
h-ndcr Mould not ndvam-o imvuy, Inil notv he has incrcaved the rate k 
uden.M. Mjndi .ie renevers on each harvest under (he threat of iinprison- 
, incut in ei'. i! jail, and an agriculturist is very much afraid of civil 
jaii. 


Si'P. what sceurijy docs the co-opi'rafivc hank advance loans? — Tho 
^■oeictics’ iiahility is unlimited. Now as regards their working, 1 may 
state that the horroy.er takes the loan on the .security of two sureties. 
v.'jio are members of tiie society, and the loaii i.s advanced having due 
rennrd tf the snictics’ annual ineoine. The aniount loan advanced 
to any one jicrson is i;l.t allowed to c.vceffl )/}nth cf ihe <-apifal of the 
soeicly. 


aid, D(v tin- )»cop!e fei ) any {iilliculty in obtaining loans from the socle* 
lies ?~-Xo. In reality there i.s no regular uiuee, but the .Secretary, the 
President ntul the committee arc -‘supposed to be on duty 24 liour.s. 

1 hey are the persons who advntiee loatis and It is they who realise them. 

Sliotdd it be made eoiniinlsory for the eivil courts to apjdj' the jtro- 
\is: uis of tile I surions Lo.ans .‘\e( ■! — 'I'h.r Ps.urious Loans Act va.s jiasscd 
1*1 ]!ds. !iul so far it has not itc*cn acted njion. One of the reasons for'' 
Its non-anplication is the ignorance of (lie agidcidtiirist class of its 
provisions. (Jenera.lly the jiraetice is that when iionds arc renewed the 
ptyvious debt is not ihcii! ioiied therein, and the courts cannot apply 
this .‘Vet. 1 would suggest that the court should of its own motion go 
into the question of previous debt. 

You state in reiily to question No. 12 that ‘'liie rate of interest 
charged l.y moncydonders is really exorbitant”. Can j’ou give any 
rt‘a*(!ns therefoi t — 'J’he only reason for ihi.s high rate "of interest is 
liial the creditor thinks that he cannot attach the'Ti'opery of- an agri- 
( nitnrist, and (he Inti-r lieing in need of money a'crecs to high rate of 
interest. Or. .'iccount of tlie aiisence of .security the rate of interest has 
risen. 


uU!. Can you tuggost any remedy therefore — The only solution that I 
can think of is that the co-operative societies should have their own 
funds. 

tOo. Is it possililc to abolish the hanin class altogether? — It is very 
difficult to do so. He cannot he eliminated. 

If so. how can we bring them in the co-operative movement?-— 
r.ich men can keep dcpo-sils. There is no restriction on an 3 * class in 
the matter of purchasing the shares of the central bank. I have got 
7 rfindus as members of one of the jirimaiy societies also. They are 
working satisfactorily though the.v own no landed propertj”, and the 
other members also have .got confidence in them. 

597. Is anj' difliculty experienced in obtaining lakaci loan? Are you 
in favour of the proposal that the talcavi monej* should be distributed 
through the co-operative bank? — Onlj* in case the co-operative society 
requires to be financed; but the staff of the co-operative society shoulo 
not be burdened with this extra work. 

59S. Have ,vou any suggestions to make to I'emove these difticulties 
experienced hj* the Vgriculturists in getting iahavi loans?— -I can’t make 
anj' suggestions. The amount of tal-avi granted by the Govei’nment 
is nothing as compared rvitli the indebtedness of the Hazara Disti’ict, 
which is in debt to the extent of 2 crores of rupees. I think the amount 
of tdhari should be increased and advanced under the “control’ 

?)/«///■ AuJtnn Mahmud. 
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’system but not under tbe present circumstances. The mortgage co- 
operative banks should advance loans to the big landlords. Ordinary 
co-operative societies cannot advance loans for a period longer than 
idiree years. Co-operative mortgage, banks are required for granting 
long term loans. 

599. Are there any commission shops in this Province? — There are no 
commission shops in this Province, but tbere are about 8 or 10 in the 
Pnniab. I think the agriculturist will have no objection to their work- 
ing, df properly explained to him. 

600. Is there any scope for cottage industry here? — In Hazara District, 
where I have ^^rked, ghee, eggs and fowl are generally sold there. 
The work of cattle breeding can also be started there. This small 
industry, if properly financed, can supply bullocks as well. 

601. How will you finance them ?— There should be industrial societies, 
on co-operative basis, which should advance loans on the security of 
crops for this purpose also. 

'601. in) Supposing the debtor is unable to pay or does not pay ?— In 
that case the money is recoverable from the sureties, but the land is not' 
attached. There is a limit of loan fixed for each member according to 
Iiis earning capacity. 

602. Vrof. GhahJani: Have you received the replies of the Central Co- 
-operative Bank to the special Questionnaire sent by us ? — ^Ho, I have 

not received any letter from them. I will write to them to-day. 

• 

603. Are the demands of lo.ans made by the societies to the Central 
Bank generally accepted ? — Yes. 

604. Does the central bank know the objects for which loans are 
Jieeded by’ the societies ? — The society sends all the papers to the 
central bank. An audit note is sent annually and the directors keep 
that .audit note in their file. 

605. Does 5 '^our staff make any recommendation to the Central Bank 
on the application of a society ? — Yes. 

606. Has your recommendation ever been rejected? — In case the deal- 
ings with the central bank are not good, the recommendation is rejected. 

607. Is a copy of the accounts of each society sent to ihe central 
Bank ? — The annual audit note contains comjDlete details showing how 
much money was advanced as loan during the year and for what pur- 
poses. 

607. (a) Are any details of the purposes of loans given in the note ?— 
Ho. 

'608. After the loan is granted, nobody on behalf ©f the central bank 
can' judge or is even .authorized to judge whether the loan granted by 
the central bank was actually used for a valid purpose or not ? — The 
workers of the central bank are not prohibited from examining the 
accounts. 

609. You. say that “co-operative societies have got mutual control”. 
What exactly do you mean by it?— The representatives of the society 
know the state of' affairs of their own society, and if the society ad- 
vances money for unproductive purposes, the matter cannot remain a 
secret for a long period from the villagers, 

610. Do the societies affiliated to the central bank really exercise 
mutual control amongst themselves ? — Mutual control is being exercised 
in this way that all the representatives of the central bank are also 
.members of the primary society, and all the demands of the society 

- are submitted to them. 
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6i]. How do you fix the limit of the loan to be granted to a person? — 
■We keep in viev/ his annual earnings. 

quote any instance in which a man possessing greater 
ability to earji but owning less property was granted a loan in propor- 
tion to his earning capacity , rather than to his property ?— You will 
find ^such instances in nearly all the societies. E'very year the maximum 
credH is fixed after examining the land revenue papers. 

613. Where did you get this principle of basing your loan on the amount 
of _ land .revenue paid by a member From the Punjab. All the 
societies are working on this principle. 

6]‘l. You say in reiily to question No. 43 that "the only defect in the 
co-operative movement is that it is affording no help to big landlords 
and hio-hly indebted persons”. Why do you leave out altogether these 
highly indebted persons ? — Because the societies being in infancy we 
cannot meet their bigger demands, but we try to meet their current 
needs. I mean to say that unless there are people of equal status, they 
cannot work together voluntarily. All the big Khani< are in debt and 
several thousands of rupees are required for their current needs which 
our credit societies are unable to meet, and consequently they do not 
enlist such big Khans as members. 

615. But indebtedness does not always mean bankruptcy. The big men- 
generally incur heavy d(ibts, but their incomes are also enormous. 
Should such people be ignored? — They, are ignored for the reason that 
the .society is unable to meet their requirements. 

616. Is it beyond the power of the society to njeet their demands ? — Yes. 
SmaB agriculturists are enlisted as members. If a man is highly in 
debt, he cannot be made a member, because his earning cai^acity has 
decreased considerably. 

617. Even though a man, whose present income is less than the interest 
he pays, may yet be capable of improving very much his economic posi- 
tion if given credit facilities for increasing his income ?— Yes. 

618. How many deposits have your 85 primary societies received from 
outside?— So far we have received Bs. 1,309 from outside as deposits. 

619. "What is its proportion to the total working capital ?~Very little. 

Wo. Are these deposits from non-members ? — Yes. 

6‘Jl. What is your reserve fundj — The reserve fund amounts to 

Bs. 5.157. " ' . . . 

622, The difference between the rate at which the co- operative orgam- 
sation borrows at the one end and the rate at which it lends to_ the 
agriculturist at the other end is 7 per cent, and yet the reserve is so 
small. Has the balance been absorbed in working expenses ?— The 
nfTwement is as yet new. 

623. What is the working capital ? — ^The working capital is Bs. 2,12,670. 

624 At what rate does the central bank obtain loans?— 6 per cent. 6| 
per cent, and 7 per cent, are its fixed' deposits rates and advances 
to the primary societies are made at 8 per cent, and to membeis of the 
piumary societies at 12| per cent. 

625. What is the reserve fund of the centi'al bank ? Es. 804. 

626. L. Bal KUhan : Does the central bank take any collateral security ? 

T^^'Prof. Chablaui ; Within what period is repayment of loan usually 
?— Different periods are given in the bye-laws, bix months are 

Malih, \Sultan MahmuB. 
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fixed for loans granted for trade purposes two years for loans granted 
for agricultural purposes and three years for the loans grantea for 
liquidation of so.huhQ.Ta debts. 

62S. In reply to question No. 3, you say that “human nature being the 
same the nereentage of land revenue to the open indebtedness of an 
average landowner can help us in estimating the indebtedness ot a 
village’’. How do you work it out 1— If you ascertain the indebtedness 
of 100 la'ndownevs as also the land revenue, you can very well estimate 
the indebtedness. 

629. How much is the open indebtedness?—! hav.e not formed any 


opinion. 

Sou. What is yonr experience?—! estimated the indebtedness on these 
lines in the years 1927 and 1928. 

“eSi. By what figure should we multiply the amount of land revenue to 
get the total amount of indebtedness ? — ^You can find out the amount of 
indelitedness and laud revenue by investigations. I have no particular 
experience in this respect. 

Has not the Land 'Alienation Act proved a check on indebtedness? 
— It has proved a check, but not a complete check. 

6;53. In reply to question No. 4 you say that “the replacement of smaU 
land owners, by big zamuiclars and in some cases by money-lenders is 
taking place”, but you have just said that the big Kha/>.s are all in debt. 
How do you explain it? — Some people have returned from the Great 
War with a lot of money and they are purchasing the lands of small 
{’.griculturists. 

634. If I'ou tfiink legislation is necessary for putting a check on the 
replacement of smaller by bigger agriculturists, why do you say that it 
would not prove effective? — It would prove just like the Howlatt Act. 
Only that man sells his land who has got nothing left with him, and 
you cannot entirely stop alienation. Therefore I think that legisla- 
tion would not prove beneficial. 


0o.7. How did you work out the indebtedness of Hazara to be 2 crores ? — 
1 worked it out on the ratio of the land revenue of three villages, 
Ladha, Phalkot and a third village. 

626. Can you explain how you worked it out? — I have not got the papers 
with me. On an average I took the land revenue of half a village 
'each. 

637. At the rate of 37A per cent, per annum interest on 2 crores of 
T'upees works out ac 75 lakhs. How much of it is taken by the hanial — 
The whole amount does no:> go to the hatiia because the greater portion 
of the debt is secured debt On land-mortgage. 

But tlm income-tax returns do not seem to support your state- 
ments ? — Only tho.se persons are assessed by the Income-tax Department 
whoso income e.xceeds Its. 2,000. Generally false accounts are prepared for 
purposes of income-tax and these figures cannot be verified from the 
income-tax returns. e 

639. Bui can there he a difference of over 1,000 per cent.? — It may be 

6t0. In r.!}>Iy to question No. 15 yon say “people are compelled not to 
borrow for production from the village money-Iender.s”. How can 
your co-oppyative movement help them ?— They will be maile to undor- 
stanu tin- right use of (he mone 3 ’ and the loans will onljr be advanced 
ter pioibu-live purposes. 

tey But if r. man ITas normally got no siniilus, liow will the co-opera- 
t^vr socu4y help him to iini)rove his position and he rid of debt ? With 
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f)75. If a Siibedar agriculturist purchases land, will he exact service- 
from 1ns tenants — No. 

6TG. 'What is the nature of a Path an 1 Will he do any thing without, 
rcnnnicration t — Service and Pathan are two different things quite 
opposite to each other. 

677. it. Jidl Kixhatt ; Is the co-operative movement of this Province 
supervised by the Ilegistrar of the Punjab? — Yes. 

6:8. Did you send this memorandum through tho Registrar, Co-operativa- 
Societie.s, Punjab?— No, I sent it through the Revenue Commissioner, 

. North West Pronticr Province, from whom I received the questionnaire;, 

67fJ. Docs the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ever tour in the Pro- 
vince and record any note ?— Yes, he lours and records his notes on 
rcporis. 

6S0. Can you state the number of societies that have failed ?— The work 
v.’.as sta’ded only recently and no society was yet failed. 

esi. Are the societies classified in this Province according to their work- 
ing?— There is no society of D. class; of C. class there are 21 and of 
B. class 23; altogether 44. 

6S2. What is the percentage of C, class societies, out of those which 
have been classified ?— 10 per cent, are C. 

GS3. How many of these 40 joer cent, would prove successful ? — ^They all 
have only recently been started. 

GS4. How many people are there in the villages, in which you have don© 
wci'k, for whom the society cannot do anything ? — I cannot say. 

685. Co-operation is adult education and unless the people are sufficient- 
ly educated, you cannot reform them efficiently and this will take time ?. 
—Yes. 

G8G. You sny that those persons who are heavily in debt are not enlisted 
as members ? — The members of the society have got rro confidence ia 
'them. 

6S7. Has the co-operative movement proved useful in removing faction 
feelings from the villages? — Yes. 

688. Is it also improving the social customs ? — These societies are also 
doing the work of better living societies. 

689. What are the best means of making co-operative movement success- 
ful in these parts ? — The establishment of credit societies and better liv- 
ing societies and also co-operative arbitration societies for litigation 
purposes. At first the credit societies sbould begin their work and 
thereby people would learn how to manage their affairs properly. 

690. Have you ever come aci-oss any fictitious I'ecoveries in societies ? — 

So far there have been no such recoveries in societies. 

691. JS'aivah Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qaiyuinx You have said that your 
higher authorities have no knowledge of jmui’ memorandum ?— Ho. 
They have knowledge of the memorandum. I submitted it at their 
bidding. 

6S2. Do they know the contents' of this memorandum as well ?— I have- 
sent a copy of the memorandum to them. 

693. There must be some difference between your views and their 
views ? — ^No. 

694. Your views must have been guided to some_ extent by the instruc; 
tions received from higher authorities t — The views exiDi’essea by me 
are based on the instructions received from the Registrar. 

Malik Sultan Mahmud. 
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•695 Will the present co-operative system only help in getting rid of the 
hania, or will it also help towards thrift ^-Thrift is its first Drmciple. 
To have one’s own capital is based on the principle of thrift. 

696. If this movement proves successful, it will take the place of ydn- 
chayai and girga system? — Certainly. 

697. Those persons who are heavily in debt and whose income is insuffi- 
cient to pay even the amount of interest, how can they be benefited by 
these societies? — Those who are heavily in debt will soon dispose of 
their properties, and then they can derive benefit from the society. 

■ 698. Is it better and useful to take loan from the society rather than 
from the iKviiia ? — The hwfiio. tries to increase the amount of debt and 
the society tries to liquidate the debt. The profit of the^ hania goes 
to his pocket, while here in the society the profit is indivisible. 

699. So that I may take it that while the hania trie§. to lengthen the 
period and increase the amount of debt, the society's chief object is to 
settle up the account as soon as possible ? — Yes. 

700. Is there any harm if the amount of interest be credited to the 
reserve fund of the society or be utilized for the construction of a 
mosque or a path? — ^We preach to the public that if they object to 
accepting interest it may be given to the poor or may be utilized in 
other philanthropic purposes. 

701. You have said that you have got six or seven hanias as your mem- 
bers. Do they also take offence to accepting interest, or have they 
joined to ivreck the society or are they also heavily in debt to the 
sahuhars'] — No, they are ordinary men and take interest in this work. 

r. 702. As regards reply to question No. 3, what penalty do you suggest in 
case of contravention of the provisions of this Act? — In the event of 
there being a contravention of the rules of the Land Alienation Act 
punishment should be provided on the lines of the Arms Act. 

703. If the work of distribution of tahavi is handed over to the co- 
operative society, would it prove to the convenience of the agricul- 
turists ?— Certainly, but the staff of the co-operative society should not 
be burdened with this work. 

704. Will the society prove more useful if it takes the money from the 
iGovernment and distributes it amongst the applicants for tahavil — 
Yes. 

.705. Is there any co-ordination between the village society and the co- 
operative society ? — No. 

708 If a certificate be granted on behalf of the society, could there be 
any co-ordination then ? — I cannot say. 

707. If long term loans be granted and the borrower has not got capa- 
city to repay it, how will you recover the loan ? — ^After making inquir- 
ies regarding the income of the applicant and his ability to repay, the 
loan is granted only to such persons who are able to repay, 

708. Would it prove useful if the Government raises a loan ? — In order 
to remove agricidtural indebtedness the Lahore Provincial Bank has 
sanctioned 22 lakhs fof mortgage purposes, but so long as there is no 
education, it would be difficult to sell the bonds. 

709. Does the hania do any work himself if he is a landlord ? — All his 
work is done by the labourers, - 

710. Chairman: Can you put an end to the existing relations between 
a money-lender and a hania. 1 — ^It is impossible to think of it now. If 
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675. If .-i Stihedar agriculturisfc purchases land, will he exact service- 
from his tenants t — No. 

676. What is the nature of a Pathan ? Will he do any thing without 
remuneration t— Service and Pathan are two different things quite 
opposite to each other. 

677. Z. Bal Kishan : Is the co-operative movement of this Province 
supervised by the Registrar of the Punjab?— Yes. 

678. Did you send this memorandum through the Registrar, Co-operativa- 
vSocieties, Punjab? No, I sent it through the Revenue Commissioner, 

. North West Irontier Province, from whom I received the questionnaire;. 

679. Does the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ever tour in ihe Pro- 
vince and record any note? — Yes, he tours and records his notes' on 
reports. 

680. C!an you state the number of societies that have failed ?— The work 
was stavfced only recently and no society was yet failed. 

681. Are the societies classified in this Province according to their work- 
ing ?— There is no "society of D. class; of C. class there are 21 and of 
B. class 23; altogether 44. 

682. What is the percentage of C. class societies, out of those which 
have been classified ? — 40 per cent, are C. 

683. How many of these 40 per cent, would prove successful ? — They all 
have only recently been started. 

684. How manj’^ people are there in the villages, in which you have don© 
work, for whom the society cannot do anything ? — I cannot say. 

685. Co-operation is adult education and unless the people are suflicient- 
ly educated, you cannot reform them efficiently and this will take time ?. 
— Yes. 

686. You say that those persons who are heavily in debt are not enlisted' 
as members ? — The members of the society have got no confidence in 
'them. 

687. Has the co-operative movement proved useful in removing faction 
^ feelings from the villages ? — ^Yes. 

688. Is it also improving the social customs ? — ^These societies are also, 
doing the work of better living societies. 

689. What are the best means of making co-operative movement success- 
ful in these parts ? — The establishment of credit societies and better liv- 
ing societies and also co-operative arbitration societies for litigation 
purposes. At first the credit societies should ^ begin their work and 
thereby people would learn how to manage their affairs properly. 

690. Have you ever come across any fictitious recoveries in societies ? — 

So far there have been no such recoveries in societies. 

691. jVawah Si?’ Sahibzada Abdul Qaiijum : You have said that your 

higher authorities have no knowledge of yoiu’ memorandum ’—Nq. 
They have knowledge of the memorandum. I submitted it at their 
bidding. ^ ' 

6M. Do they know the contents' of this memorandum as well ?— I have- 
sent a copy of the memorandum to them. 

693. There must be some difference between your views and tHeir 
views ? — ^No. 

694. Your views must have been guided to some_ extent by the instruc- 
tions received from higher authorities ? — The views exjjressed by me 
are based on the instructions received from the Registrar. 

Malih Sultan Mahmud. 
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C95 Will the present co-operative system only help in getting nd of the 
hanin, or will it also help towards thrift ?— Thrift is its first principle. 
To have one’s own capital is based on the principle of thrift. 

690. If this movement proves successful, it will take the place of 'pan- 
chai/ut and girga. system? — Certainly. 

697. Those persons who are heavily in debt and whose income is insuffi- 
cient to pay even the amount of interest, how can they be benefited by 
these societies?— Those who are heavily in debt will soon dispose of 
their properties, and then they can derive benefit from, the society. 

G98. Is it better and useful to take loan from the society rather than 
from the h'j.iiio. 1 — The hafiia tries to increase the amount of debt and 
the society tries to liquidate the debt. The profit of _the^ hanici goes 
to his pocket, while here in the society the profit is indivisible. 

699. Bo that I may take it that while the baiua tvie^ to lengthen the 
period and increase the amount of debt, the society's chief object is to 
settle up the account as soon as possible ? — Yes. 

700. Is there any harm if the amount of interest be credited to the 
rcscive fund of the society or be utilized for the construction of a 
mosque or a path? — We preach to the public that if they object to 
accepting interest it may be given to the poor or may be utilized in 
other philanthropic purposes. 

701. You have said that you have got six or seven hanias as your mem- 
bers. Do they also take offence to accepting interest, or have they 
joined to wreck' the society pr are they also heavily in debt to the 

?— No, they are ordinary men and take interest in this work. 

■ 702. I'ogards reply to question No. 3, what penalty do you suggest in 
case of contravention of the provisions of this A.ct? — Li the event of 
there being' a contravention of the rules of the Land Alienation Act 
punishment should be iirovided on the lines of the Arms Act. 

703. If the work of distribution of takavi is handed over to the co- 
operative society, would it prove to the convenience of the agricul- 
turists ?-~-Ccrtain]y, but the staff of the co-operative society should not 
be burdened with this work. 

^‘J. IV ill the society prove more useful if it takes the money from the 
■Government and distributes it amongst the applicants for takavi ? — 
•Yes. 


705. I.s there any co-ordination between the village society and the co- 
operative society t — No. 

7fG If a certificate be granted on behalf of the society, could there be 
an 5 ' co-ordination then? — I cannot say. 


Ii long term loans be granted and the borrower has not got capa- 
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4he ban la had not advanced the loan in the first instani^, the state of 
affairs would have been different altogether. 

Til. Mr. V. F. Gray : Could it be possible to alter the Imperial Bank 
Act so that the Imperial Bank could help the co-operative banks? 
— That would be splendid. 

T12. Would it be possible, if the law of mortgages was rfiade less com- 
plicated, so that the banks could advance money more freely on mort- 
gages; wpuld that be of any help tc banks in that direction? At the 
present moment the banks do not advance money owing to the compli- 
cations of the mortgage law? — The mortgage law may be modified; it 
would prove more useful. 

T13. Chairman-. What modifications do you suggest? — It is a question 
for consideration. 

714. Are you in favour of the money-lenders’ bill ? — I have not read 
it, 

715. L. Bal Kitchen : At what rate would you advance taJcavi loan to the 
members of the co-operative society? — At the same rate at which we 
shall get it from Government. 

716. The Government gives tnhavi at 6| per cent, and your general 
rate of interest is 12 per cent. How will you reconcile these two 
rates ? — There is a difference of 5| pen cent. ? — I have no experience of 
this subject. 


{The witness withdrew.) 
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cltifoJies of tJie professionn] nioney-Icnder who then dictates his own 
terms. / 

TiJL'. 9. The Usurious Loans Act Jms proved .a dead letter. Various 
devices to evade its opoiviiion are practised by the astute money- 
h'tuler. The old transnclions are given new shapes in the form of 
hojK,^, Tnlorcst in ndvaucc is added to the principal sum advanced in 
the bonds. Then tlicrc i.s apathy and indifference on the part of the 
courts to go through the account hoolcK which are. kept in a most un.* 
intclligiljh; mnnnor, and in a .script seldom known to the court or the 
counsel. Provision should be made on the linc.s of the Punjab Regu- 
lation of Accounts Bill, and further it Bhon)d be made obligator^’' on 
courts to give eficci to tlic Usurious Loans Act in a irractical manner, 

T23. 11. At present there arc no village arbitration boards or pan- 
r/Kii/dls in this part of the country to settle disputes between the 
money-lender and the ngricuiturist. To defend the suit the latter has 
TO spend time and monoy and in nmny cnscB he hns neither the time 
nor tlic money to defend Jiis suit and consequently cx-parle decrees 
are passed against him 

T2-!. 18. Facilit ic.s for taking produce to the markets are very deficient. 
!Means of communications are absolutely undeveloped. An ordinary 
lias to .spend about one-tenth of the price of the produce for 
taking it to (he market. There should be good roads and facilities 
.«!iou!d be provided for the agriculturist, trader, and consumer to come 
in contact. 

Ti’5. 36. Subsidiary industries such ns dairy farming, cotton ginning, 
sugar refineries, hand spinning arc non-existent because there are no 
re ads, and no sy.stcm of technical education in this part of the country. 

If means of communications are developed and technical education is 
introduced, there would bo many people found who will be ready to 
invest capital in those industries, and thus enable the agriculturist to 
supplement bis income, and rai.se bis standard of living. Another 
chief caii'Jr' of the indebte-dness of the agriculturist is that there are no 
rural medical disjicnsaries within his reach. He has to work in most 
insanitary and unhealthy atmosphere and environments. Without any 
fear of exaggeration ho and Ids famijy are confined to bed for at least 
two montb.s in the year, thus entailing an additional expense and a 
waste of time, and at the same time they are deprived of their earning 
capacity for two months. 

727. 79. There arc some agriculturists in villages ivho have got a surplus 
income over their necessary expenditure; this surplus is mostly invested 
in the purchase of land, in mortgages on land, and on gold ornaments. 
People are not very much in the h.abit of investing the surplus income 
in banks partly because of the insecure position of banks, and partly 
because of the religious scruples against receiving interest on deposits. 

728. In the end, it is submitted that the agriculturists who form the 
backbone of the Empire should be safe-guarded against the money- • 
lenders and the big zamindar by establishing co-operative credit socie- 
ties, opening up means of communication, and establishing subsidiary 
industries, and also by opening dispensaries in main centres in each 
sub-division of the District. 

Oral evfctencs. 

729. Chairman : You are the City Magistrate here 1— Yes. 

730. You are replying to questions as a landlord rather than as an 
official ? — Yes. 

Khan Bahadur Saddullah Khan. 
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731. Na.wah Major Mohammed Ahhar Khan: He is a Khan of Umarzai 
in his own right at Charsadda. 

732. Chairman: Is money-lending done by landlords in your Province 
with their tenants 1— Yes. The landlord advances money to his own 
•tenants for ploughs, seeds, etc. 

733. Does he charge any interest ?— No. 

734. Have the landlords often to obtain tahavi advances from Govern- 
ment? — No big landlord takes tahavi from Government. 

735. YTiat is your experience of the -working^ of the system of tahavi 
loans 1 — It is only the peasant proprietors having no econoniic holdings 
who go to Government for taJeavi. They often do not obtain it at the 
•proper time as there are a lot of difficulties in the way. The big land- 
lord does^ not demand tahavi for the improvement of his land. But this 

.year there was a heavy flood in the Swat River and most of the lands 
have been washed away. Wif= wanted to take tahavi for improvement. 

736. Have you applied for it 1 — We have applied and I think the local 
Government has also recormnended our case to the Government of India. 

737. Is not the local Government in a position to sanction? — The local 
'Government are ip a position to sanction up to a certain fixed limit. 
This year we had very heavy floods and we wanted much more tahavi. 
Up tv) this time no tahavi has been granted to us by the Government 
of Indifi. The local Government recommended an additional amount 
about a few weeks ago. 

738. Prof. Ghahlani: You said just now that the lanlords lend money 
•only to their own tenants. I find from the Settlement Report of 
Chfirsadda- tcZf.si/. that the bulk of the mortgaged land was mortgaged to 
agriculturists and_ that the mortgages are with possession, which means 
that the iiroduce is taken by the mortgagee ? — Yes. 

139. Have you ever tried to work out as to what the percentage of the 
annual prouuce to the mortgaged money is? — I think it is l/20th. If 
the mortgagee lend:; about Rs, 200 iier jarih on mortgage, he gets hardly 

• ten rupees. 

140. Generally money lent on mortgage is less than the sale money ? — 
Yes. 

741. About half?— Yes. 

742. If a man were free to buy land what will be the percentage of the 
annual produce to the sale price of the land? — The same is the case. 
About Rs. 10 for Rs. 200 per jarih. 

743. Now the money lent on mortgage of land also gives a yield at the 
rate of R.^. 10 for Rs. 200. Even if the land were purchased at double 
the mortgage money, the annual income is, you say Rs. 10. Is it 
possible I — In the latter cjisc the Svvle gives land to the man for per- 
petual farming. 

74-1. If your figures arc correct it will mean a return of 2^ per cent, by 
I'uying land, but Unit by mortgaging it the mortgagee gets 5 per cent. 
Shall we j)c justified in taking the value of the land to be Rs. 400 per 
jarih 1 — No. The total Vvalue of the land irrigated by canal will lie 
about Rs. 200 per jarih. 

745. You are taking Rs. 200 as mortgage money? — I only give it to you 
as an instance. 

740. I want a typical instance. What will he the average yield of the 
land to the total value of the land? — It will he about per cent. 

747, That is fairly typical. \Yhal will be the proportion of the yield to 
the mortgage debt ? — That would be 5 per cent. 



748 Generally lanas are mortgaged to the extent of half the sale value-' 
tohall 1 be correct in multiplying by 20 the annual yield of the land 
assumed in the Settlement and saying it is the mortgaged debt on the 
area actually mortgaged with possession ?— Yes. 

749. I am justified in multiplying it by 40 in order to get the value ot 
the land?— Xes. 

750. You pointed out certain abuses in the tahavi loan system. Have 
you ever actually worked out in any particular case what tahavi 
actually costs including the amount one has to pay in addition to the 
interest to Government ? — He has to leave his own village, go to the head- 
quarters, say, Peshawar or Mardan, and then he has to put in an 
application to the Revenue Assistant; that apiilication would go to' 
the fe/ibil, then to the paiwetri for him to make a report. Then he has 
to pay something to the jjatwari. When the report is being sent by the 
girdawar or other official ho has to please him as well. When the 
tal an is granted them he has to pay something to the’ disbursing clerk. 

751. And when he repays the money has he to pay anything? — He has 
again to pay something to the tehsil officials. 

752. How long does it take for a tahavi loan to he sanctioned 
counting from the date of application? — If it is sanctioned within 3 
months he ivill be fortunate. Ordinarily it takes longer. 

753. Have you ever tried to find out from the villagers whether they' 
ordinarily prefer to borrow from the bania. to taking tahavi, consider- 
ing all these charges ? — Of course, they first go to the bania and if he' 
offers money at a cheap rate, they would prefer to take it from him. 

754. Ordinarily do you find people prefering the bania, considering his. . 
rates ?— Ho. They like to take tahavi in addition to wffiat they borrow 
from the bania. 

Ibo. Between the two, Government tahavi and the loan from the bania, 
what do they ordinarily prefer ? — I think they prefer tahavi, because 
a lower rate of interest is charged than that by the bania. 

756. Between the two, Government tahavi and the loan from the bania, 
one entailing icaste of precious time and the delay of 3 months and the 
other higher rate of interest, does he not ordinarily prefer to take- 
money for his current needs from the baniaf—He ivould like to go to 
the bania instead of taking tahavi from Government for his current 
needs. 

757. The recovery oi'tahavi is far more rigid than the recovery by the 
bania ? — Yes. Government has every right to confiscate his land. 

758. A jorocess which is not open to the banial — No. 

769. At the end of your note you say that there are some agriculturists: 
in the villages who have got a surplus income over the necessary ex- 
penditure and that mostly the surplus is invested in the purchase of 
land. If the produce is less than per cent., why do they not prefer 
to invest it in co-operative banks ?— They prefer purchasing land, and’ 
also have religious scruples against investing in co-operative banks. 
Apart from it the zamindar .does not know about tanking business. 

It is quite new. 

760. You don’t mean to tell me, that there are no Post Office Saving^ 
Banks?— No. There are Post O&ce Savings Banks. 

761. You know that there are post office cash certificates to invest, 
in ?— They do not know. They would i-ather prefer to buy land. 
Instead of seeing the land going to some other person, they would 
take it themselves. 

Khan Bahadur, Saddullah 'Khan. 
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7G2 Human nature being what it is, ordinarily when they can get 5^. 
to k per cent, by investment in other ways they should prefer that to 
investing it in buying land, which gives an annual yield of Per 

cent., and involves the trouble of looking after the land s In the first 
place he has very- little money to save. He can’t take that money and 
invest it in some bank. He would rather like to purchase some land 
because it gives him the benefit of having his own house and of owning 
a piece of land. 

763. You just now said that I should be thoroughly justified in cal- 
culating the mortgage debt at 20 times the annual yield of land mort- 
gaged with possession. Yrom the figures before me it appears that 
the mortgages with possesion in favour of agriculturists are large, and 
that the mortgage debt estimated on this basis goes into crores. And- 
yet you just now say that they have no money to invest. Is not this a 
positive proof that one of your statements is incorrect — I have not 
seen the statistics. This is my idea. 

763. (a) If the land is actually mortgaged with possession to a consider- 
ahie extent to agriculturists, it is proof that they have money to invest: 
'What I want to know is whether the agriculturists who are investing 
their money in the purchase of land and in mortgages with possession, 
which gives them only 2-1 per cent, or 5 per cent, with all the trouble 
- of management, would they not take to investments Vv^hich yield them 
a better return if they had knowledge of these more profitable inves^ 
mentsi— I have already said that the zavvinda-r jirefers to invest his 
money in land rather than go to some bank to invest it. 

704. Why does he like iti — He does not know the bank, and he never 
likes to see that land going to some others. Therefore he spends 
more money in purchasing land. 

765. You mean to suggest that out of a social feeling or class conscious- 
ness he prefers deliberately a low return on his investment? — ^Yes. It 
IS simply Irecause the land should not go to some foreigner. 

V66. Considering the strength of this social feeling, it is not possible fof 
any agency to direct the investment of the zaviindars towards more 
•profitable channels, I mean the surplus which is now invested in 
mortgages with possession and the purchase of land ? — ^No. 

767. Is it not possible for a banking agency to catch hotd of the money 
that is invested in that way ? — No. 

768. So far as the surplus money invested in gold is concerned, is it 
possible, if an attractiv-e investment is offered, to catch hold of it to 
some extent ?--No. I think every man who has got any money wants to • 
spend something on gold ornaments for his wife; that amount does not 
bring in any income, but in case of necessity he can pawn his ornaments. 

769. But after all this is unproductive expenditure. Is it possible in 
any way to divert it to productive investments ? — I think if people 
renounce the idea of marrying women, then alone it is possible. 

770. Till then it will continue ?— Yes. It is a part of the fashion of the 
day. 

ill. j\ atrab 2dajo7' 2IoJid. AJcJ}ar Khani Khan Bahadur Sahib, you say 
in your, memorandum, just at the end of the last paragraph, "In the 
wcl it is submitted that the agriculturist who forms the backbone of the 
Empire should be safeguarded against the money-lender and tte big 
~amin(lar by establishing co-operative credit societies”. Now may I 
ask you, do the -big zamindarn hanker after getting interest or do they 
M-ant to dispossess the small land-owner, ori is it at the request of the 
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■sriia]] la,nd- 0 ' 0 ’'ner that they^ buy his property ? — In case of necessity the 
small larici-ownei has to raise money. He goes to the money-lender. If 
the latter can give him money only at a vefy high rate and he cannot 
accept it, then he goes to the big zamiitdar and the big zamindar gives 
money at a very low rate. 

/.'2. Is it at the request of the small landowner 1— Yes. 

773. The replacement of a zamindar by a bigger proprietor brines him 
enough to put more vigour in his work and obtain better results.'” Sup- 
pose here is a zammdar who cannot get money, and therefore sells his 
property. If he had remained on the farm, wanting necessary facilit- 
ies to improve his land, the result would have been naturally bad, but 
now if he sells his property to a well-to-do zamijidar is the welJ-to-do 
zamindar willing to_ provide him with capital ?— If he sells his property 
to a well-to-do za7fimda?', he has cut off his connection with his land ; 
but if he remains on it as a tenant, he will work as a tenant. - 

'773. (a) Then all his requirements are met?— But still he vnll nofc have 
the same interest in the land as a Landowner. 

774. I mean to say, if better pay, good bullocks and more capital are 
available, even then you think he Avill not improve the production of 
the soil ? — It is human nature that everybody likes to do work for his 
own benefit. 

'775. But the benefit is there if the zamindar takes only 3/4ths of the pro- 
duce ? — The small landowner’s interest is finished, he has naturally 
no sympathy with the landlord. But on the part of the landlord as 
far as his tenants are concerned he has no sympathy. The tenant will 
be only taking as much interest as will just bring him a little margin 
for living. 

776. Is exaction of personal services resorted to for the improvement of 
the village in private capacity? — One never hears that the tenants- 
at-will are required for the pei’sonal services of the landlord. 

Is it in connection with village work or .does the big landlord use him 
as a private servant ? — The tenant does not work as a private servant, 
he h.as to work on the fields only. 

777. You are in favour of panchayat system ? — ^Yes. There is no jjan- 
•chayat system now; if it is introduced it would be much better. 

778. Do you think the pancliayat system, which is not the old system 
of jirga which iise'd to meet every morning to decide 'the cases of the 
village before the advent of the British Government, is desirable l—Yes, 

I think it is, if the paiichayat is given proper power, and knows how. 
to exercise that power, how to pass a decree, etc. 

779. I think you are a big landowner yourself in Charsadda sub-division 
Is not the land situated in your sub-division cultivated by Mohmands 
and Afridis from across the border ?— Yes, it is being cultivated by 
them. They are willing to come to any landowner who gives thfem 
lakaii. 

780. Tahavi without any interest and you think them better ?— Yes. 

781. Is it not a fact that in your sub-division the landowner.s do theJi',' 
level best to secure more tenants but are unable to get any without an 
advance of udeavi, at least of Es. ipo per tenant?— They alwuiys try 
■to get tenants, make advances for their bullocks, ploughs, etc; in addi- 
tion they build houses for them and supply all their requirements. 
The general complaint is that dhobis, barbers and caipenters become 
-agriculturists very easily. 

782; I want to ask you whether it is easy or difficult for these to become 
"Such ? — These communities have a profession which they pursue. The 

Khan Bahadur Saddullah Khan. 
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of aKriciilturist is given in the Land Alienation -A-ct. If a. man 
k ,hown ns fpXn, he svill get the land. He may be fo!lowmg the 
profession of a /o/itir or carpenter, it does not debar him fioni becoming 

a-n agric\ilturi5t. . , i 

783. /<• /iff/ KiHhan - : You arc familiar mostly witn the Charsadcla sub- 
division where the land is very fertile?— Yes. 

7«.}. What do you take to be the economic holding in the Charsadda 
sub-division ?— There are all sorts of lands. I cannot make an accurate 
estimate. Ordinarily the economie holding will be about 20 acres, which 
is sufficient for a small family. 


7S5. You say in the second paragraph of your memorandum (cr) 

and (c) arc not much in debt for that (n) are big peasants and (c) arc 
tenants-ac-will and the average peasant is highly in . Are the 

persons who have an economic holding mostly in debt ? Will you give 
us the reasons ?— They spend upon marriages and death ceremonies 
and upon litigation, such as criminal and other cases. Then they 
spend upon the education of their children. 

766. You mean to say that the social expenses arc responsible mostly 
for the debt of those persons who have an economic holding. If they 
avoid these, their holdings will be enough to keep them ^Yithia reason- 
able comfort? — Yes. 


786. (o) Arc these people more in debt because they have got some 
secur'ly to offer, whereas the tenants-nt-will arc not in delit because 
Ihey have none to offer? — The latter work as a sort cf labourers. No- 
body ndvnncoR them money. 

787. Thoreiorc it follows that the man who has got little credit to offer 
is less in debt, because nobody will give him money? — Yes. 

7Sr(ff). Is it not necessary somehow or other to reduce the debt of the 
{h) el.ass because it is a great hindrance to their prosperity? How can 
llipy fJehieve that? — I think it can be achieved by propaganda; they 
should not invest their money in land or borow for that jiurpose. 


7^9. lou mean that for future their credit should be rostrict.ed ? — The 
present system of giving credit encourages unproductive loans. If 
credit is controlled they will be bettor off. 

Can you think of any system by which this can be achieved ? — 
Cfi opmative sy.stcin is the one by which credit could be controlled. 


786. That is. by co-opevation the lot of this Ui) class can be improved? 
Yes. Tliore is orn! thing I want to say. There is no group .n-stem 
here n.s in Dera Ismail Khan. 


.6i). bar is that group systejn ? — Sip^pose a ^fnhvinu'izrti r.nmindar 
ha'^ l.-uid. Ho cannot sell it to a >^!/ah This is the case in Dera 
Isniad Khan. If this group system i.s introduced, this will help the 
P". asatit eia’^s. The land would not go to other tribc.s. 


.lei'-'i// Sir SiU;ih:ntJo Ahduf Qniifiim : You say there arc acricul- 
turni eia'-i t'.i jn tins [irovince. .cosne living in one square, other.' in other 


'il.icsrrv .Aorurduig to the present sy.stein, jf n m.an ^■.•sre to s.tll his 
• e.n.b }! ni;;i; fruin D-'ra Ismail Khan may come up njid buv it, isr.-ause 
*';'nd .Mienntion .-\ct they are classed as one oonirmnvl v. 
eut )5 \un sorm rhftl.-, all the communit ie>^ will It.- able to biie* land 
' ■ (b.-mM'lves but an outsider will not go to that rhtl: 


’ tVet/oaf: Dut-idev googrr.phically or tribaliy ? 

Sir S,d^h:.u^! Jo.hiJ Qa{i,,,f;i: Tribally. 1 f' soimdemv will 






, 4 .. .. 4 ,,. P5‘'bab)y the .grosipitig will not be fontln,;..! to 

* ^ *• ho . ot the Province or the whole of hnlia. It will tmt give Uu 



are Jinked with sonic ifahnamhnh living iit 
r>c,.: hnuul Khan or Dcra Ghazi Khan, the same difficulty will Sfse 

^>1. L. Bal ICifilian : You say that you will prefer this croun system'-- 
Do yon think this will facilitate their credit or- it will reduce it?— i 
want that the man should not indulge in the habK orlpending « 

ceremonies. I want to protect him. want 
^^^ould not get money on loan at high rates of interest. Ho 
js ould not get more money than is really necessary. According to 

vi-iil norTome^in"^’ ^ foreigner 


/p>. Auih regard to marketing, you said that much was spent in taking 
the produce to the market and .suggested that the remedy was the pro- 
vision of better communications ?— Opening of roads takes long time. 

((/) Can jou think of any other method by which this expenditure 


can in; reduced ? I am talking of villages in remote districts w'here 
there are no proper roads. The produce is taken on mules or donkeys 
or iiuUiiecc, Jf. lakes a long time but if there are railways, good roads 
‘ this expenditure can be reduced'. 


O'- lorrie.", etc, 


700. Vuiat about opening more 7«anefn<: ?— They would be helpful in the 
ventre of a sub-division, but j'ou cannot open ^nanflis in more distant 
places. One remedy to reduce indebtedness is the opening of more 
fh’.s{v;'rjf,',rics because the tenants arc suffering from sickness. 

707. To your mind the other cau.se of indebtedness is want of medical 
facilities. You want more dispensaries to be run by the Government? 
—Yes, The tenant requires medical attendance for at least two months 
in a year. Moreover the opening of dispensaries ivill giye him better 
tfchnical education. Thej' can be opened at a distance 5 or 6 miles. 

7051. You say that religious scruples stand in the way of depositing his 
surphi.s income in the hanks. Can you imagine any scheme by which 
they can lie- removed ?— If there is proper propaganda the religious 
scruples will be removed and co-operative banks may be started. If 
co-opi’vativc banks arc started the fear of the people that their money 
will ho insecure will go and the objection again.st receiving interest 
will not remain too. 


799. Do you think therefore that if co-operative societies are started in 
the villages they will get some deposit? — Yes. 

BOO. yairah Sir Sahihzado Abdul Qaiyim : Dou you think that if the- 
inlerc.st or. deposits in these societies were to be transferred to a common 
fund for the improvement of local village conditions, would there still 
be an S’- objections on the part of investors or the inemhers of the 
societies f’-om a religious point of view ? — I do not think so, especially 
when you give them to understand that K will be used for the improve- 
ment of the geneisl condition of the village. 

801 Do you think that the present system of financing agnculturist 
has had a long trial and requires revision ?— I won t say whethei it has 
foiled or sucSeded but the present system of 

through the village bama and other means has had cv faiily long trial 
and could more advantageously be revised. 

that he is experiencing in getting financial help . 

J{/mn Bahadur Saddnllah Khan. 
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of Xj, going to civil courts. 

Yes, ratiier tli composition 


r^ to^iivil courts. -re tocicty is 

racnei going ^Qg^tion of the the village head- 


nian ivhcthm' they 1-Yes. theml^l^ the 

jou ttank It J* le will “®J „if “lu'SCS o{ ptoP'^’ ^’.',1 

.606. Do yon *’■*, ‘they will b<= “"?P°®"lwes\o them, ani *=y "''" 

p«ple 4m be ■ifady y agricultunsts too. 

:L more acceBEiWe to tM l ^ cou 

.801. Soob being tbe o;«o j w disbursed by, .;t will 

.Ink that the («l»jbrch -\e sociely.Ior f po^^^ ^te., to th, 

,be more usefully transierre oj presenw., 

,„ve time and already. 


.l-iSlbaveWrtionedarea 

you will rather iuyest it m 'a?.^ , asriculturisl and the small 

■8„»ie y-e improye ‘be eou^^^J^i^Leltion and is not m .mme- 
landholder and suppose in a case for which he MiU 

-diate need of money ^^inary course he will not be Voiced to 

have to raise money m t^at accouut, and has a little 

sell his land, and theie js n divert his .capital and surplus 

.education, do you think that he iviU s ^ 

.money to some other pursu encietv which can be move usefully 

- j- 

fsrrrptl to\“nrrou cannot ^divest ae ladies of their 

•ornaments. . , ... • _ ii++i- 

809. Quite so, but 1 would add one condition that is ^ , ladies 

education to these ladiesl-If you give a little education to P® = 
and if they would prefer to live without ornaments, then it is possible 
that the investment in these may decrease. 

- . . .1 .. .. r ^ Vv/Tkltn -m* lYl 

ladiw 


that the investment in tnese may aecrease. 

810. We are trying to set up a system of society which will help i 
■ cducatiug people on that line and that education will extend to » 
too. Do you think there is that possibility 1 — Yes. 

811. Another question was put to you and perhaps I misunderstood 
.your reply to it. The zamindar supplies bullocks, sce.ds and various 
other imyilementa o£ husbandry. The tenants-at-wbl have to pay land- 
revouue and a share of the produce to the zamindar. What is the 
shave that tenants-at-\vill get out of the produce 1 — ^From irriga.ted area 
they get half share and from unirrigated one-fourth. 


lY reply to it. The zamindar supplies bullocks, sce.d. 

ler imyilementa o£ husbandry. The tenants-at-wbl have to pay land 
revouiie and a share of the produce to the zamindar. 
hat tern 

_et half s ^ 

812. I wanted to make sure whether the ex-landowncr would have veiy' 
great interest left in his cultivation as a tenant or whether he bevune!-; 
only a day labourer’ more or less likc'a serf. So his position would be 
like an ordinary wage-earner, don’t you think so] — I have already 
given a complete reply to the Nawab Sahib on the point. Ills interest 
as a eultn ator will be reduced. 


as a eultnator will be reduced. 

813. d aiiHib ^lajor Molid. Alchar Khan: I shall make it clear, Oerieraliy 
taken by the landlord is one-fourth, but be does ru,t nay 
revenvie. But if he takes half the share be bas to meet the v/ater- 
and other things. The share then comes to onc-fonrfch. 

\ n ti^rth vtit .QVr7i r\ ..l mi « - 


laud 

rate 


,.„k -.V, v^tvuD iiu.i »/uc feuare iie iias lo meet ^ae v/arer- 

latc and other things. The share then comes to onc-fonrfch 

D 1,; c "'"^1 H Qaiyum: There is no dispute about it, 

lie simply lives On his propriefc.ary rights without taking the fcroubh 
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o? helping lus tenants with seed, land revenue, implements, then he ^^ts, 
only one-fourtii ’ — ^les. But when he is taking interest in the matter he 
gets half and if he gives more help to the agriculturist by advancing- 
iiioncj to liitu and by various other means, he wij} get one-foiirtli on 
unirricnted land. 

S16. T.hcn, Khan Bahadur Sahib, in an nnirrigated area the proprietor- 
gcju-iully gets one-fourth and has to pay the"^revenue as well and for 
irrigated land tlic proprietor takes half of the produce if he is paying 
the revenue as well as the water cess, etc.: if he does not pay* the 
revenue and water cess and that is paid by the tenant, then the* pro- 
pi'ieior gets one-fourth. That is the general position'- — Yes. if every- 
thing is paid by the proprietor then the cultivator merely gets one- 
fourth on uuirrigated area. 


817. And for irrigated area ? — ^He gets half. 

SIS. (.'hatnnan : Nviwab Sahib, what are you driving at? 

819. Sahtbzndci Abihd Qahjum I am trying to prove that 

the le>iei tlie interest of the cultivator, the greater the danger of the 
proprietor who will lose his tenancy, and there is always a lack of 
le.nanu- ;n Yu.^afzai from which parr of the country Kawab Major 
Mohd. Akbar Klvan comes, and there is ah-eady a lack of tenants over 
theu'. 


S-0. ( Va. ■ o.a : I see your poii'it. 

8-1. .Vv'., Sir Sahib'.uda Abdid Qoitnmi: Then about the grouping 
system of these agricultural classes; I understood that you wanted to 
group the?!! aecordiiig to the tribal system i — Yes, according to tribal 
system. 


822. That :s quite good. Theu tlie question was put- to you whether 
that wctild increase tite value of the land. If you do not confine the 
grouping system to a specific area, do you not think that the credit, 
will siuiti if you make it open to a customer frc'm a far off country 
who does not i>elong to that particular tribe and debar a local custom- 
er ! — As far as I know, the Land Alienation Act gives the definition 
of an agricultural tribe of a district and a foreigner in that district 
cauuot take laud except with the permission of the Coliecicr. So 
naturally it is the definition of the district that is given there, and 
then in the sub-division you cannot define the area except according 
io a grouping system. 


823. Ill the sub-dmsion, theu, you -wiLl again find this sub-grouping- 
not open t-o the whole of the community. DonY you thi^ that the 
right of pre-emption is a good safeguard ? — It is a Qoranic question. 
Supposing I am going to sell my land: then my son or brother has 
got a pricer right- if they have got no money, then I would like that s 
Moh":iii:d:=ii sho^ild get my land. 

S24. Youi* own relations can claim it much more than any Seed or 
isidle or any body else. That is in efiect the right- of pi-e-emption i— - 
Yes. 


825. -¥r. r. F. Grat/: You say that there are no co-operative banks in 
your Pistrier. and that there are only village haruGsi— As fax as I kaow- 
fhere is none. I have just heard ths.t they are going to introduce one 
in Mar dan or Swabi. 


" 0 . 


YiV S'.it.fbzciitc 


AhiUd Qs^ircr -: : In Swabi TehsT the: 


e IS 


one. 

827. Air. r. i^. Gmei Do you think that it would be a very goc-d insii- 
tution t — Yes. 

Shcin Bt'h>:::diir Ahcn. 
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828. Do vou think it likely that they will get deposits from th^ 
people 1—1 have already mentioned that they require a little bit Oi. 

training. 

829. Can you think of any means by which these banks can be helped 1— 
I think the people who arc in charge of these societies should bo cap- 
able persons who can render real help, by inducing deposits from the 
village people. 


831. Owing to this Land Alienation Act and also by your grouping 
system, which still further narrows the field dow'n, what is the security 
thej' can offer to the co-operative bank for loans / — I am afraid, I did 
not follow you. 


832. The co-operative banks want deposits, but they cannot lend money 
without security. You have restricted the credit by the Land Aliena- 
tion Act, and you know that this grouping system would, still further 
restrict the credit 1—1 have already said that the people should not. 
incur debts for unnecessary purposes. 


833. You restrict them from incurring debts for unnecessary purposes 
and you are cutting down their credit and that means that they can- 
not get money for necessary purposes if jmu cut their credit altogether 1 
— Produce will be taken as security. 


8oi. But the bank would not give him so much on produce; the bank 
wmuld give very little. On the one hand you want to restrict his credit 
and on the other j^oii want the villager to be able to borrow' money for 
legitimate purposes 1 — But he won’t borrow money to waste on unneces- 
sary purposes. If he requires say, Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 for his needs, he 
can offer crops as security and two responsible men who will stand as 
sureties for him and say that so much money should be given to him 
on their surety. The village society will know as to wdiether the man 
•deserves it or, not. After all the money is theirs. 


833. Supposing the bank gives money for cultivation purposes on the 
security of produce and then the borrow'er goes to the money-lender 
for marriage expenses and he also wants the crop qs security; who is 
going to get the crop, the bank or the money-lender 1 — ^They can divide 
it betw'sen themselves. But the bajiia cannot get except by filing a 
suit and R w'ill take time and here the bank wdll be their owm bank 
and the village people being the directors, they will at once take tKe 
produce. But they cannot legally take it any more than the money- 
lender. ” 


836. But they will take some surety for the loan and this surety \vill be 
responsible for him. On the other hand the money-lender would not 
take any surety?— I do not think so. 

S3'7. You say that the Usurious Loans Act is a dead letter. Is there- 
any necessity for it? In order to get credit on his land the borrower 
could inortgage his land to the bank ; he ■would get more credit for 
agricultural purposes ?— But the Land Alienation Act prohibits mort- 
gage of the land. 


838. I see. You say that the Usurious Loans Act is not being used, if 
1 were used by the courts, then it would save the peasant class and the 
griCLiltural class. Are you in favour of the Usurious Loans Act?— 


^ 1 District, would it be at all 

popular if It undertook the safe custody of securities, such as gold 
oinaments, merchandise, etc. 1— Yes, I think so. ^ ^ 
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■841. As regards the present indebtedness of the Province, are you 
•■satisfied with the working of the Usurious Loans Act or do you think 
that it should be made compulsory ?— Yes, it should be made com- 
pulsory. 

842. And you think that the Regulation of Accounts Bill should be 
introduced ?— So far as the villages are concerned, the Regulation of 
Accounts Bill should be introduced, because in the villages these 
■ hania.i do not keep regular account books and the poor zmnvndars are 
at their mercy and they charge very high rates of interest. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Nawabzada SADULLAH KHAN, Revenue Assistant, Hazara. 

(Replies to the Questionnaire.) 

-843. 1. It is not possible to estimate accurately the existing indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes in the .Hazara District at present, but 
it can be obtained with some degree of correctness from individuals of 
the various villages in the District. Debts may be classified jnto two 
-categories, i.e., .secured and unsecured. Secured debts are generally 
incurred in rural and unsecured in urban areas. Secured debts can 
be ascertained by consulting the Revenue records and an estimate of 
such debts can be given by villages with precision for any period since 
the first regular settlement of 1872. In cases of unsecured debts much 
closer scrutiny is required, i.e., inspection of debt bonds, hahi.<i and 
.similar deeds without which the result cannot be arrived at with any 
-degree of accuracy. 

844. 2. The usual rate of interest charged to the zammdars in the 
Hazara District on the debts incurred by them is from 1 to 3 odlds (local 
weight in kind, 1 odhi is equal to 4 seers of grain) per rupee per harvest 
and in some cases from 6 pies to 12 pies per rupee per month. 
.Rates lower than these are rai-e. Only certain big landlords might 
be charged less than the above rates on account of their influence 
with the sahiikars. When the loan is advanced in kind the interest 
is charged upto the next harvest even though the princip.ul is paid 
after a month or so and the same holds good in the case of 
cash interest. If interest in kind is not ])aid on the fixed date the 
grain is commuted into money and added to the principal, thus causing 
it to swell on all occasions of default of payment of interest. In cases 
of heavy debts lands are usually mortgaged to creditors. The result 
of such transactions is that the debtor is ultimately forced to dispose 
of his land for payment of his debt since he cannot afford to repay the 
loan otherwise. 

845. 3. Le.gal procedure and existing legislation are no substantial 
•checks on credit facilities. The Alienation of Lan-d Act .does not afford 
any real check on the transaction between an agriculturist and non- 
agriculturist. The latter in order to circumvent the provisions of the 
Act gets the land mortgaged in the name of an agriculturist friend, from 
■whom he obtains a separate bond as securits’- for the repajnnent of the 
money, and the bogus alienee also paj\s the produce by way of interest 
•to the purchaser. The information never leaks out to any Revenue 
Authority at the time of mutation. The Usurious Loans Act is never 
availed of by the courts in this District. 

846. 4. It is taking place to some extent, but mostly by hig zamindo/vs 
and in only rare cases by moneylenders when permission is accorded 
to the transaction by the Collector. 

, Nawabzada Sadullah Khan. 
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■S4'7. 5. There are some instances of this nature. 

■848 6. The replacement stated in No. 5 really removes the incentive 
to cultivate more efficiently and to make improvements. In my opinion 
legislation is helpless in this matter. 

840. 7. Yes. It is done in some parts of the country. 

'850. 9. No. Strict instructions may be issued to judicial courts to 
.apply this. 

.851. 10. Yes. 

•852. 11 . No. 

853. 12. The agriculturists obtain money for these purposes from^ the 
village money-lenders. Neither the Imperial Bank nor any joint 
stock banks has so far made any advances to agriculturists. Thus_ it 

:appears that the money-lenders are the sole resource of an agriculturist. 

854. 13. The cultivators do not borrow freely under the Agriculturists 
Xoans Act. They borrowed only Bs. 20,700 under Act XIX, and 
Bs. 11,000 under Act XII, during the last 5 years. The chief hindrance 
is the lengthy procedure of the courts and other ^ninor troubles. These 
loans are resorted to when cultivators are unable to obtain them from 
any other source. The strictness with which these loans are recovered 
is not liked by zaviindars. 

:855. 14. No. 

856. 17. Dhamtaur is a market for potatoes, while Havelian and Hari- 
pur for wheat. 

857. 31 and 32. There is no such bank in the Hazara District. 

‘858. 33 to 37. The Co-operative movement in this district is still in its 
infancy. 

"859. 44. The present number of co-operative societies in this District 
is probably 100 and there is one co-operative bank, at Abbottabad. 
- They are to some extent meeting the financial needs of the agricul- 
tuiists. There are certain cases in which long ‘term loans have been 
given by Government to big persons in the District. 

'860. 46. No competition. 


Oral evidence. 

'861. Chairman-. Are you the Bevenue Assistant of Hazara? — Yes. 

‘862. Can you kindly outline to us the lines on which tahavi is given ? 
Please state the whole procedure from' the application down to the 
sanction ? ^Wnen an application is put in before the Bevenue Assist- 
ant foi' tahavi loan it is sent to the tehsilclar and the tchsildar has 
"to pass it on to his assistants. A fard is acquired from the pafwari 
nnd undoubtedly something is taken from the applicant. With the 
fard the application again comes to the tehsildar, and the tehsildar 
•submits his report to the Bevenue Assistant who sends it on to the 
Deputy Commissioner for final sanction and then the money is paid 
to the applicant.- ■ . " 

•863. How long does this process take?— It depends more or less on the 
activities of the officials concerned. If the tehdldar pays attention 
I think it does not take so much time and the applicant '•may get the 
money in about a month. 

861 What do you think of the proposal to transfer the work of distri- 
bution of takavi to co-operative societies ?— I entirely agree. 
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865, ^ awcib Atajor Alohcl. Akbar Khciti', Well, Khan Sahib, when you 
mentioned ibis odhi system you meant that it is charged per harvest. 
WjII you kindly cxj^lain ? — It is per harvest. 

86G. Is it that in the hilly country farther from the village population 
the rate is 3 odhi.sl — Very rarely. 

8G7. Chi land close to the villages I think it is only one odlnl—lt all 
depends upon necessities. 

8G3. When you say that when a loan is given to a big land-owner it is 
at some concession rate. I think that it must be due to his sound and’ 
good security 1 — ^Yes. , ■ 

870. You have slated somewhere in your memorandum that the Land 
Alienation Act, as it stands at present, has not checked the non-agricul- 
turists froni acquiring land. How do you justify the .statement t—1 
have not said that it had not checked but I said that it was no real 
check, 

871. Can 5 ’ou state instances 1 — Yes. The money-lending class and non- 
ngi-ieulttirists sometimes defeat the provisions of this Act by actually 
mortgaging the land of agriculturists in a beuaini transaction. I have 
c.xplained mj'self sutlieiently in my memorandum. 

872. You also stated in your memorandum that the Usurious Loans 
Act is not acted upon. Is it due to the apathy of the agriculturists 
and their pleaders who are generally non-agriculturists, that it is 
not observed, or is it due to the lack of interest on the part of the 
judge in this l)ehalf? — My evidence on this point would be based on 
hearsay, because 1 do not deal with such case.s being a ' Revenue 
Assistant. 

673, Do j’ou moan to say that in the event of a money-lender refusing 
to buy certain landed property, the big zatmndar buys it simply to 
please the small- landed proprietor? Is it to meet the wishes of the 
small land-owner that; the big land-owmer buys the land? — Small land- 
owner,s go to the big landlords for their owm necessities. 

874. It is their pleasure, and not of the big land-owner ? — Yes. 

87.5. One thing Jnore that I would like to know. As n Revenue Assists 
ant and a big zamiudar I put to you this question. Don't you think 
the replacement of a needy zamindar by a big proprietor naturally 
brings the needy znmiiidar some capital and if that capital be added to 
his means, 4t would bring better results in the produce of the land. 
What is your own experience about it? When the needy zamindar is 
short of husbandry implements, etc., and when you meet that shortage, 
by advancing capital to him don't you think that if the .same tenant 
remains on the same soil he wall produce better crop ? — The dilference 
in status is the only disappointing factor. 

67G. But if he remains on the same soil ? — Even then the same old 
story. 

877. Do you know of any exaction of services from the tenants by the 
big landlord? — To my experience there are very few zammdnr money-, 
lenders and those who are do exact. 

878. Do you know that there is a brahmin money-lender class in the 
Hazara District? 'What is your experience? Do they exact services 
from their tenants or is it the big land-owner that exacts services from 
his tenants?— The former. 

Nawabzada Sadullah Tdlian. 
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879 r,-of. C1inhlani:Yon stated in answer to question No. 1 that 

seeuvod debts are generally incurred in rural 

areas. By secured debts you meant mortgage debts ?— Exactly. 

880. In Hazara since 1904 the Land Alienation Act has been in opera- 
tion. So the total mortgage debt on agricultural land of Hazara is 
really due to agriculturists only? — ^And to some non-agriculturists as 


well. 

881. But only before 1904. Since 1904 owing to the Land AlienaHon 
Act land cannot be mortgaged to non-agriculturists? — I beg to difier. 
Land can be mortgaged to non-agriculturists under certain conditions 
jirovided by the Land Alienation Act. 

882. Then this means that the mortgage amount due to non-agri- 
culturists is very small, because it is only in special cases that land is 
motgaged to. non-agriculturists ? — Under this Act a non-agriculturist 
can acquire land temporarily for a period of 20 years with possession 
of land from the agriculturist. 

883. Without any body’s permission ?— -Yes. There is another section 
whereby permanent alienation from an agriculturist is made with the 
permission of the Collector. 

884. But that is sale ; I am talking of mortgage ? — He can acquire by 
mortgage without the permission of any body. 

885. Do you mean to say that an appreciable mortgaged area is in the 
possession of non-agriculturists ? — I would not be able to give you the 
exact reply to this question; but there is some area with the non-agri- 
culturists. 


880. Hr.w much proportion ? — That 1 cannot say. 

887. I do not want the exact figures but give us a rough idea of the 
area mortgaged with the non-agriculturists in your District? — I may 
clear up the situation, I am not responsible for the whole District. I 
do the, revenue work of only two tehsils. 

888. About these two tehsils then ? — In the Abbottabad tehsil there are 
occupaiK;y tenants and there are land-owners as well of certain lands, 
and it i.-5 they (you are referring to mortgaged area) who have mortgag- 
es with possession; but the proportion is very small; say about 2 per 
cent, or 3 per cent. 

889. I don’t want your men- impression; 1 want approximate figures ? — 
All that I can >say is that it is very little. 

"SOO. Therefore I would be perfectly right in assuming that the entire 
amount of mortgoge debt in your tehsils was due to agriculturists ?— 
The maior amount. 


891. That there was very little unsecured debt in those tehsils ‘ that is 
what you say? — Very little. ’ 


892. They are mortgages wuth possession, are they not ?— On paper onh 
possession is given. I do not know the exact position. 

693. But the produce passes to the mortgagee. I want to know con 
sidcring the mortgage debt, what is the percentage of yield of tb, 
produce to the mortgage debt?— That I have not worked out 

894. Have you any idea of the yield of the land as compared to it<= 
revenue ?— No. ^ jcs lanc 


895. You cannot toll me even approximately the proportion of land 
revenue to the yield of the land ? — No. 

890. 1 pu give us here certain figures of loans granted under the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act for five years. These loans you say are resorted 
to when a cultivator is unable to obtain it from any other source. Why 

F 2 
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, is that so ? — F or the reasons I have already mentioned in my memo- 
randum ; on account ^ of minor troubles. The first question of the 
Chairman v'as whether there was ahy trouble in getting takavi and 
for that reason they go to the money-lenders. - 

897. Is it cheaper to borrow takavi .straight from the Government con- 
sidering all the charges that one has to pay? — There is no other agency 
except the money-lender and it is cheaper to borrow takavi from the 
G-overnment than from the money-lender. 

898. Then inspite of all the charges legal or illegal that the borrower 
may have to pay to the various revenue assistants, do you think it is 
■still cheaper to borrow from Government ? — Illegal charges to the 
Hevenue Assistants? What do you mean? You are libelling them. 

899. GJmirman ; Perhaps that is your special designation ? — Yes. 

900. Chairman ; Prof. Chablani, Revenue Assistant is a special officer. 

901. Prof. Chablani'. I am sorry, I did not mean it. I meant the 
revenue subordinates who deal with takavi, from the lowest right up 
to the man who disposes of the application and receives back the 
amount lent. Considering all the charges that an applicant has to 
meet at- the time of taking takavi and at the time of retuiming it, is 
it cheaper on the whole to borrow from Government than to borrow 
from the hanial — The hania would ruin him with the exorbitant rate of 
interest that he would charge. 

902. Are his rates more exorbitant than what the borrowers have to pay 
to the revenue subordinates at the time of taking takavi loans from 
Government and at the time of returning them? — Certainly; the 
exorbitant rates that the hania charges are very detrimental to the 
people who resort to him. 

903. Why dc they then go to the money-lender for loans, for those 
purposes for which takavi loans are granted by Government ?— Because 
they sometimes cannot obtain it easily from the Government, they go 
to the hania and get it from hirn. 

904. Is it not more convenient to borrow from the hania than from Gov- 
ernment ? — Yes. 

906. Supposing a man has to borrow Rs. 200, how much will he have 
to pay in addition to per cent, interest ? — Takavi is not advanced 
at per cent., but at 6| per cent. 

907. Pawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan ; Takavi interest rate is 7| per 
cent. ; the Assistant Registrar of the Co-operative Societies says so. 

908. Chairman : The Revenue Assistant is the best man to give you the 
correct figure. 

909. Prof. Challani: In your tehsil it is 6|- per cent. Yery well; how 
much does he pay to the patwaril Have you any general impression 
on the point ? — I do not know. 

910. Chairman-. The witness is quite right. It would not be a fair 
question. 

911. Prof. Chablani : What do you think is the average demand for 
takavi in a year in bne of the tehsils under you which remains unsatis- 
fied, because the demand exceeds the amount allotted for takavi 1— 
That varies with the circumstances of the case. 

912. Is the demand greater than what the Government allots?— Yes. 
■Nawahzada Sadullah Khan. 
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913. How mucli greater ? — That is very difficult to say. 


914 . How much Government could legitimately advance for tahavil A 
couple of thousands under the Agriculturists Loans Act and some 
two or three thousand for seed and for improvement of land, etc. 


915. Who sees to it that the money is spent on the object for which i+- 
was borrowed? — ^No body. 


916. Government, .does not ascertain that the money given foi 
improvement is' actually spent for land improvement ?— For land 
improvement they check it through the overseer, the man "w^ho is 
responsible to see that any embankment, etc., is required or not, but as 
far as seed and bullocks -afe concerned, we generally trust the man 
because it is only a question of Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 and moreover there 
is an order of the Revenue Commissioner that seed should be supplied 
to them from the Tarnab Farm; so we give them in kind. 


917. Do you think that the overseer system is working satisfactorily ? — 
Very satisfactorily. 

918. How' do you estimate as-a Revenue Officer that takavi should be' 
granted to a particular man? — ^Well, some require Rs. 50, some Rs. 20,,"' 
some Rs. 200, or Rs. 400, and we have already advanced Rs. 40,000 or 
thereabouts to the big people in the Hazara District. 


919. Supposing a man saj’^s that he requires Rs. 300. On what basis do 
you sanction or cut it down and how do you decide as to how much 
is really needed by the man ? — Well, we do not want the advice of an 
agricultural officer in this respect. For a bullock we give Rs. 200 at 
the most. 


920. Hear my question first please. .There may be an application for 
Rs. 200. Do you necessarily grant Rs. 200 ? If not, on what basis do you 
determine that so much is really wanted and should be granted ? — 
According to our own common sense. 

921. Chairman- : You have not understood the question. Professor 
means to say .... 

'922. Witne!?s\ I understand it very well. 

923. Nawah Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qaiytwi: Being a Revenue officer, 
fully acquainted with the people of the country and with their re- 
quirements he is the Iiest authority to determine. 

924. Prof. Ghablani : Wffio endorses that so much should be granted ? — I 
go and tehsildar and, naib telmldar go to the spot and determine 
the point. 

925. In every case the whole establishment has to 'Satisfy itself ? — Surely ; 
it is not that we haphazardly work. 

926. Do you determine the amount to be granted in proportion to the 
security of the person ? — That is a fact or to be looked into. 

927. Is it a major or a minor factor ?— It is a major factor, because if 
a man cannot pay, why should we pay him ? 

928. What percentage of loans taken for iakavi are repaid?— They are 
paid sometimes in 4, sometimes in 6, or sometimes in 3 instalments. 

929 What percentage of instalments are paid on due dates?— 80 per 


Government has i-mitted takavi 1.- 
pi-esent year.^ suffering from floods, etc., as in the 
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931, You have given five years’ figures to lis. Are these 
teiml or for the whole .district ?— For two telisih. 


figures for one 


932 :Did Government remit any amount in these two tehsiU in the 
last five years ? — I don’t think, ' .• 

033, A. A'Mfm: You said that you would likr to give /c/Z^uw 
through the cc-operative societies? — Yes. 


034. What rate pf interest would you fix for giving ^ahavi by the co- 
oj^ei'citive societies ? — As low as possible. 

935. At whatever rate they have been taken from the Government 1 — The 
■ same rate as charged by the Government. 


938. Should it be equal to the general lending rate of the society?— 
I do not know the rate of interest at which the society lends. 

937. It is 12^ per cent. ; the Assistant Registrar tells us ? — That is tno 
much. 


938. At w'hat figure would you fix it then ?— At the same rate at which 
the society has taken from the Government. 

939. The society will be the surety to the Government for the repayment 
of the loan or the society should be onlj’’ a sort of post ofiice to give 
money to the members on behalf , of the Government? — Once more, 
please; I could not follow. 

940. You think that it would be a good scheme to give t-ihavi to the 
members through co-operative societies and that the rate of intei’est 
should be the same as charged by the Government. Who would be the 
surety to the Government for repayment ? — The person who gets the 
money. 

941. What advantage would it serve then if it only passes through the 
co-operative society 1 — I believe, people might get money sooner or they 
might not have to incur any trouble. 

942. You mean to say that the present troubles would be eliminated if • 
the advance was made through the co-operative society ?- -Yes. 

943. I understand that co-operative movement has been working now for 
.sometime in your tehsih 1 — Exactly. 

,944. Have you any knowledge about their working ? — They are working 
satisfactorily. 

945. Are they meeting the demands of the people ? — ^Yes. 

946. The ordinary rate of interest which you have stated in your note 
is about 371 to 75 per cent, you say that ‘"‘^the usual rate of interest 
charged to the zamindars .... on the debts incuri’ed by them is from. 

1 to' 3 adhi, and 1 odki is equal to 4 seers of grain, per rupee per 
harvest and in some eases from 6 pies to 12 pies per rupee per month ? 
—There is a mistake. OdJii is not a rate, it is a measure. . 

947. And at the rate of 3- pies and 6 pies it comes to 37-1 per cent, and 
75 per cent., respectively? — May be. 

948. It is a question of fact? — Well, yes. 

949 . Now, the co-operative rate, as I told you, is 12| per cent, and there 

is a difference of about 20 per cent, at least between the old rate and 
the present rate ? — I do not stick to even at 12l per cent, as compared 
with this. \ 

950. Do you think that this lowering of the rate of interest all at once 
will not encourage extravagance amongst the members of the co-opera- 
tive societies because they would get the money at a iowei' rate than that 
they used to get before? — The society should lend for legjtiniate pui- 
poses and not for any other purposes. 

NavKihzada Sndidlah Khan. 
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951 My point is whether these low rates would not P^odnee a desire 
among the members to take more loans?— No; I don t think so. 

952. Please refer to your reply to question 3. 

recommend ?— I would recommend some addition to the hand Aliena 
tiom Act and the elimination of certaii^ sections from the Act. 

953 We should know exactly what changes you want?— What I mean by 
saving that “there is no real check" is that even at present a non-agri- 
culturist can acquire land temporarily_or by permanent leasing. Wow 
in order to stop this, certain sections should be_ eliminated from the 
body of the Act so that there may be no alienation whatsoever ? 

954. Not even temporary alienation in favour of the non-agriculturist 1 
— With the permission of the Collector ; if permission is accorded to 
sell, then in that case it goes to the non-agriculturist. 


955. You will remove that too 1 — Yes. 

950. Any other change ? — And some sort of arrangement should be made ^ 
to stop bogus alienations. 

957. And you will have a penal clause .... ? — Por punishing 

those who defeat the provisions of the Act by ben ami transactions. 

958. Any other legislation or enactment? — I think the Usurious Loans 
Act should be resorted to by courts in cases of these heavy rates of 
interest. 


959. It is already in force in the Province, but you will only draw the 
attention of the courts '! — Yes, that is all. 

960. You think that there are too many credit facilities in the villages 
for agriculturists, and you want to put a check on credit facilities; 
that in your opinion will automatically solve the question of indebted- 
ness ? — To a great extent, yes. 

961. di^awab Sir Sahibzada Abchil Qaiymn'. Just on the last point. 
You thought that certain penalty clauses might be added to check these 
false transactions. That is one. But what do you think of people who 
had no land before this Act came into operation and who are now try- 
ing to declare themselves agriculturists? There wnre certain people 
who owned no land; their profession was quite different. Now that 
this Act has come into force, they are trying to get themselves declared 
as agriculturists. What do you think of this? Should they be en- 
couraged or discouraged ? — They should be discouraged. 

962. Do you mean that people who did not own any land before and who 
arc now tiying to change their nationality from one class to another 
shoiild bo discouraged? — ^Yes. 

963. A good deal has been said about the exacting of labour by big land- 
lords, from their tenants or peasants. I should like that question to 
be explained and cleared up if possible. You happen to be one of them. 
Don t you think that it is an exaggeration to a great extent?— That is 
u general question. 

961. 1 will put it more conciseI 5 ^ They say there are Khan^ or big 
landlords who exact service. Supposing that there is a biggish Khan 
dots not the biggish A7n/?? pay his retainers some wages cither in cash 
or in kind lor work done for him and provide them with comforts 
mul 111 c ilhtuUics and troubles alwaj's go to their assistance ?— Yes 
that IS the case. *’ 


905. .-I-- ia.,mrds the ordinary land-owners, donY you think that tlv^v 

fCfoi-dcd in the irajih-ni-arz tliat a penson cultb 
\.i{i|ij, tlieir land or occupying their house as their tenant ‘•honld 
rondcr certain services to them ?-Yes„ it is so. 
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9G0i Anri that those services nro compensated for by not jiaying any 
reiifc or by paying only a nominal rent for the houses or by not paying 
shave of the produce which they otherwise have to ]>ay to the land- 
owners ?— Yes. 


OUT. So, pi-actically you think, there arc not very many real zamindar 
moiicy-lendors who exact or extort jiersonal labour from tenants and. 
cultivators, on the strength of these rights ? — I do not think there are. 

963. There was some question of the attachment of a peasant to his land. 
Do you think lhat if a man were forced by circumstances, e.g., indebted- 
ness, etc., to djsiiose of his land, would he be still very keen now that he 
had 110 proprietary rights on living in the .same village where he was 
^ si) ft n I k first. As a Pathan 1 mean to ask whether a man, living in the 
village, where ho was formerly a proprietor, would like to stick to /the 
sam(‘ village after he had disposed of his land '/ — Yes. 

969. Will lal) 0 ur be still availai)le to him in the village or will he seek 
labour for a living elsewhere? — He might stay on in the same village 
and work: as at any rate he has got attachment to the village being 
a resident of that village and on account of familj' ties. 

97(1. And labour will have to be found for him ? — Naturally. 

971. And, if on account of his attachment to the village he remains 
there, will he be a better cultivator of the land than an outsider or a 
labourer ? — Y^es. 

972. Now about the popuhD'ity of the present system of taX-ar^f/'well if 

thoi'e are any disadvantages in the inlcavi system and difficulties in 
getting it, don’t you think, if it is transferred to some local organised 
body, that there will be at least this advantage in the iako.vi system 
that the loan is recoverable by a certain date and is not accumulated, 
and does not become an unbearable burden, while a hunia is anxious not 
to .settle his account and allows it to swell up 1 — Ye.s, this much advan- 
tage there is. ' 

973. 1 only want to clear up a point in your answer to question No. 9 
I'cgarding the YTsurious Loans Act. You said that instructions only 
need be issued to judicial courts to apply the Act, and in reply to Mr. 
Bal Kishnn you said that only the attention of the judiciai’y shoul’d be- 
drawn to the provisions of this Act; you do not perhaps want to make 
any alteration in the law ? — Yes. 

074. But we heard from a witness here that the judges are not empower- 
ed to take the case of one party as against the other, and if the, 
defendant did not ask for the Insurious Loans Act to l)e applied, then 
the judge had no power to apply it. So I think you are wrong in 
saying that it would be enough if only the attention of the courts were' 
drawn to the provisions of this Act. Do you want us to make it clear 
that the courts should apply the' provisions of the Act ?— Yes. 

975. Mr. V. F. drag : The only other point, is that you seem to want to 
tighten up the Land Alienation Act, whereas our object in this com-,, 
mittee is to try and increase credit, to find more money for the villager 
to spend on agriculture. Don’t you think that the Land Alienation 
Act is a bad check on improved security ? — Moveable property of the 
zamindar should be the security. 

976. But his moveable property is worth nothing 1 — Then their demands 
should be curtailed. 

977. You have been curtailing credit all the time. We want to find 
means to give more money to the peasant proprietor so that he covild 

Nawahzada Sadullali Khan. 
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Tout it into the land and increase its produce; money makes money?— 
The advance should be made for genuine .demands, but not for unpro- 
ductive purposes. 

978 If you are going to stop the poor from getting money, are you not 
defeating the object of this Committee vrhich has to suggest means to 
provide liquid money in the District to help the poor peasant, but you 
propose the restriction of credit. Should not the Land Alienation Act 
be modified so that it could be more helpful to Banks to advance money 
to the people? — They could sell to the agriculturists. 


979. But ought they not be able to acquire land if neeessan'y ? No per- 
manent alienation should be alloive.d to a non-agriculturist. 


980. You reduce the value of the land- Is it not true that the more 
restrictions you put on open sale the less will be the price land will 
fetch, and the less will be the amount he can borrow on the security 
of his land?— My idea was simply to safeguard the interests of the 
peasant proprietor. 

981. Has not the big landlord acquired as much land as he can utilise 
by purchasing it from the smaller man owing to this restricted 
market for land? — To some extent he has, but there are other big land- 
lords whose estates are now going into the hands of these petty pro- 
prietors. In the Hazara District I can quote instances of big landlords- 
whose lands are passing into the hands of the peasant prox)rietors. 


{The witness withdrew.) 


Eai Bahadur KARAM CHAND, O.B.E,, Peshawar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

982. I am afraid I have no time to study the literature bearing on the- 

questions framed, nor can I have access to books and journals which 
should be thoroughly consumed before one may attempt a reply to the- 
questionnaire. " 

983. I have very little first-hand knowledge of the agricultural indebted- 
ness in this province, I shall therefore content myself with making 
general observatipns on the subject for what they "may be worth. It 
goes without saying that the agriculturists as a class are everywhere- 
saddled with debt, hence they cannot be happy and prosperous unless 
this indebtedness, for which they themselves are responsible in the- 
main, is removed. The 'Government is most solicitious about their 
welfare, but so long as they are steeped in ignorance, any marked 
improvement in their position is out of the question. I make the- 
following suggestions for removing their indebtedness:— 

(a) Provision of more rural schools in rural - areas to banish 
Illiteracy and improve and wdden their out-look in life. 

(?j) Establishment of co-operative credit societies which go a long 
^ani^ saving them from the clutches of the much-maligned 

(c) Improvement of roads to enable the agriculturists to market 
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■id) Intensive propaganda among them to awaken the agricul' 
turists to the imperative need of curtailing expenditure on 
deaths and marriages. 

•(e) Promotion of the habit of thrift by starting Post' Office 
Savings Banks or agricultural banks. 

<(/) Establishment of experimental farms and introduction of 
scientific methods of agriculture with a, view to train and 
familiarise them with labour-saving machinery. 

ig) Advances to agriculturists in times of need and famine on a 
liberal scale. 

'(4) Supply of improved seeds and improved agricultural imple- 
ments. 

j(i) Awakening their interest in healthy social activities by i^ro- 
paganda in their midst. The big landlords exploit the 
tenants and feed on their flesh. While the Government is 
keen in releasing the agriculturists from the grip of the 
money-lender, means should be devised so that the land- 
lords may give the tenants enough, of sustenance. 

S84. To conclude this part, the agriculturists need more enlightenment 
in all respects to preserve their individuality and save them from being 
■exploited by ethers — be they the money-lenders or landlords. 

SS5. Neither the Imperial Bank nor the indigenous banks established in 
the country finance agriculture. The money-lenders alone generally 
■come to the rescue of the poor ‘ cultivators. I suggest that agricul- 
tural banks on the model of those in western countries be organised 
in India, who will be in sympathy wuth the poor cultivators and 
minister to their needs. 


Trans-border trade, 

986. There is a good deal of trans-border trade carried on by people in 
this Province. It is in the hands of merchants— -big and' petty. They 
■send goods beyond the border on their own account and receive the 
produce of those territories in exchange. It is a risky trade as debts 
•cannot be easily realised. The upheaval in Kabul has caused a very 
heavy loss to Peshawar traders to ■whom large sums of money were 
due but there is very little chance of realisation as Kabul merchants 
have been practically ruined. Trans-border trade is and ought to be on 
■the system of barter, and not on credit S 5 "stem. 


Post Office Gash Certificates. 

987. They are very popular and are' purchased very largely by persons 
pf small means. Efforts should be mdde that investors don't experi- 
ence any trouble "at encashment, otherwise they will be discredited. 

-988. There is keen competition between Imperial Bank and the indigen- 
ous banks. The people believe, and believe rightly, that Government 
is at the back of the Imperial Bank, so it is prospering, but the bank 
does not play any great part in financing trade or helping men engaged 
in business. It is the indigenous banks which finance trade, industries 
and attract capital. There is a great need for industrial banks in the 
country for the purpose of financing industries and Government ought 
to show the way to the peoiole. 

Rai Bahadur Karam Ghand. 
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Supplementary Memorancum. 

A. — ArBICULTUBAL INDEBTBDIsEdS. 


989. 2, 3 & 4. In niy opinion the village money-lenoer janes his 
rate of interest in accordance with the -financial standing ot the 
borron-er and the probability of the money being returned within the 
time for which it is lent. His nominal rates vary between 9 and 15 
per cent, but ordinarily he would consider himself_ fortunate it he 
could actually realise a net return of 9 per cent, on his capital, hates 
of the zamimhtr money-lender are generally higher although tne 
security on which he lends is very much greater. 

990, Owing to the introduction of the Punjab Land Alienation Act in 
this Province, there is no replacement of small agriculturists by money- 
lenders. - But the replacement of these by bigger zami7idars has been 
greatly facilitated and acclerated by the narrowing of market for 
land. The position has been aggravated by the fact that while the 
htmia inciney -lender considers land only as the security to tall back 
upon uHimately, the bigger zamivdar has an eye mainly on land and 
lencls money chiefly with the oliject of getting the laiid of the bon’ower. 
The financial difficulties of the small agriculturist coupled with the 
loss of Iris credit with the salnikar has placed him entirely at the 
mercy of the bigger, zamhidar. Zamindars did not nominally charge 
interest but in lieu of it they really exacted higher price by insisting 
on the produce of the mortgaged land being made over to them. Now- 
a-days there is an increasing tendency amongst them to actually take 
interest which in most cases is higher than that charged by the 
Hihvknrs 


991. 7. In addition to the interest charged by the zarniiidar numey- 
lender he exacts very often personal service from his poor borrower 
making him and his family practically slaves for the period during 
which money is not paid. He has also not the moderating influence 
of the, fear of his borrower’s vengeance or spite, for as a general rule 
he has a greater capacity to terrorise than to be terrorised. 

992. 10. I am strongly opposed to any suggestion in favour of legis- 
lation in connection with the comiaulsory publication and regulation 
of accounts of money-lenders in this Province. It is often assumed by 
the advocates of such legislation that the money-lender is an educated 
man trained in business methods of account-keeping. As' a matter of 
fact he^ is only technically literate knowing a few figures and few letter.s 
in their peculiar script. He is a very small man dealing in small 
transactions and can never afford to keep a paid clerk or an account- 
ant. In fact he does many things in addition to keeping some kind 
of accounts Such as trading, weighing, going to the inarket, etc. As 
a matter of fact even the bigger mimhnrs keep a veiy limited establish- 
ment and are able to survive the competition of the banks only because 
their establishment charges are so low. 


B, — PmAKCE FOE ■ AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIvAX. 

993. 12. I have already said that the haviaU rates of interest vary 
between 9 per cent, and 15 per cent, and that it is very doubtful if 
ne actually realises in this Province anything approaching 9 per cent, 
tils borrower s security is getting to be almost nil, litigation in the 
expenditure, trouble and delay in addition to the 

1 educed, either by the courts, or by the arbitrators, to about 6 per cent. 
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nml tlie certjufify of his not realising his luoney even by instalments 
y/lien lie proceeds to oxeeulc his decree. Apart from this there is the 
Jlegnialion 8 of I'ronticr Crimes Act and the danger to hi.s own life and 
projicrty if he creates an inpiression that he is rigid and unaccommo- 
datintr in liis transactions with his ignorant and lawless borrowers. 
Considering all these facts, I consider the rates of interest extraordi- 
narily low and hut for the innate conservatism and unwillingness to 
leave hi.s own sunaundings and go elsewhere, I feel certain that he 
wilt got a better return for his capital in urban areas. 

C. — Fixaxck ron m,\bkkt;xg. 


n04. 18. At Ibo iirescnt time guite a consiOerablc jiortion of the crop 
is iirought to the mofu.ssil markets liy the agriculturists themselves. 
In liiof.e there is widespread knowledge of the prevailing market 

rates and the agricultnrists arc certainly getting these .aitcs from their 
purchasers. tVhon he docs not do the marketing himself, it is largely 
liccnuse his own produce i.s very small in quantity for which it is not 
worth liis while to go to the market and which he, therefore, entrusts 
for sale to the village money-lenders who have a fair knowledge of 
prevailing raios. 

1).— -Lo-vg rmnOD loax.s von agp.icultup.e. 

firta. 29, 30. If tlie agriculturist wants long period loans he must 
give adequate security. In this Province owing to the Land Aliena- 
tion Act, land cannot be mortgaged or sold to non-agriculturists. 
Debentures raised against the mortgage of agricultural lands are 
hound to pro\-e mei'c worthless scraps of paper so long as there is no 
free market for the sale of land which is the ultimate .security in all 
cases of faihao either of the individual mortgagor or the mortgage 
bank. 

C. — NoX;AGI!ICCLTUnAL CKEDIT AND IXDEDTEDXESS. 

48. Tin. rates of inter-londing among the i-'ithulcars, who by 
traditions and scn.sc of honour are bound to pay back money on the 

due date, is little less than six per cent., i.e., 7-1 annas per hundred 

per mensem. The rates on jnortgage of pi-oi^erty have a tendency to 
go up owing to the vexatious delays of the law courts and the difficul- 
ties of the mortgage loan in India. The rate is generally between 7-^ 
per cent, and 12 per cent, according to the position of the property. 
These rates apply to mortgage of house propei’ty with j^ossession which 
makes it toleraI>ly safe. The .small traders pay on their hand-looms 
very much higher rates say between' 12 per cent, and 15 per 
cent., while the poorer classes or labourers, etc., pay even higher 

charges ranging between 20 per cent, and 24 per cent._ In all these 

transactions there is much less trouble in recovery than in the case of 
loans 10 agricu]tuj-i.sts. The sahuhars borrow from one another or 
from the banks and adequate facilities exist for the.m. Loans on mort- 
gage of property are becoming more and more difficult owing to the 
defects in law. Small trader.? go generally to the Shroffs. The labour- 
ing classes and the lower middle class not engaged in business have 
the greatest difficulties in getting credit facilities. The housing prob- 
lem is becoming more and more acute in cities and there is a need for 
special credit facilities for long period loans for construction of 
houses especially for the poor middle class who pay a very large pro- 
portion of their monthly income for rent and who wish to live in 
better sanitary, .surroundings but cannot because of the lack of capital. 
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lOO J. Gl. Formerly the indigenous bankers used to provide themselves 
u-i!)i funds out of 

(а) their own capital, 

(б) the deposits received by them, 

(rj the sale of Inuidii^, and 

(d) borrowing from among themselves or from banks. 

At the present time deposits have jiractically disappeared and very 
little IS raised by the sale of /unuii'f;, 

1005. 62. The rate of interest on deposits is .about the same as the rate 
of inter-lending among Big now-a-days try to avoid 

depo.sits. 

lOOG. 64. Barring a few exceptions, the indigenous bankers enjoy high 
reimlation for trust-worthiness. In fact the best merchants prefer 
to deal with thoni rather with the hanks, because 

(a) they keep the secrets of their clients, 

{b) they have the welfaj-e of their clients at heartland 

(e) they arc bound to them by long standing ties. 

The business of shrojjs is certainly on sound lines, much sounder than 
that of some joint stock Iianks, because of their intimate knowledge 
of their clients and their personal .self-interest in resisting temptation 
to take risks. 

1C07. 65. The indigenous banker is a very prosperous man if he gets 
a net return of G jier cent. Most of them gain less than per cent, 
and have actually invested a very large part of their own capital in 
Government securities which do not yield more than (4i per cent.). 
Quite n large number of them have failed on account of depression of 
trade since 1920. In Pcsh.awar City alone, I know of at least 15 per 
cent., who have failed. Quite a large number of those who have not 
failed, have .suffered serious losses. The business is certainly declining, 
partly because of the depression in trade, and partly of the severe com- 
petition of the Imperial Bank and the joint stock hanks and because 
their ultimate client, the village money-lender, is finding the security 
of the agriculturists worthless since the introduction of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act. 

1008. 66. As already explained, the unacceptable nature of the 
security oltered l)y the .agriculturists is the main cause of the 
money-lender being nnahle to meet demands for accommodation. 
There is ihsuffieieney of his w’orking capital even, because of the fact 
that he neither finds it profitable to borrow from the towm banker for 
financing agriculturists nor do the town bankers .and city ,!ihrnffs 
find it worth their while to accommodate the money-lender when his 
business is so insecure. 

1009. 67. Internal remittance in this Province is generally done by 
means of currency notes and supply bills. Very little is now done by 

The Imperial Bank’s rate for supply bills has practically 
killed the remittance business of the indigenous banker. The only 
way to i-emedy this state of affairs is to restrict the Imperial Bank’s 
sale of supply bills to hairks and indigenous bankers. The interest 
of the public can be safeguarded by laying down the maximum rate 
for remittance charges which the indigenous bankers can charge. 

1010. 68. Quite a large part- was played by hundis in the internal 
trade of the Province in former days; but this has ceased to be the 
case no-\v. Money does flow from one rural centre to another at times 

7?oi BaTiadur Karam Chand. 



iiut Hituli i"-: not (lout: iii thi.*' Ir-t'-TM?*' tlio l'\5!^y jn diuoiont 

rural f'nti'r- {ourraliy coinuidf-?. Ik-twacn Pcplu'iv.uir aiul Haripur 
!)joh-'V Jiiov.* to and from iK-eniK-.: tlio ,}],*r a-visnu in llavipur doe?^ 

not ('oiin id'- %vith tlr- l>n<y in l’-.slnr»var. M<^nry alro flop's to 

,uid it.-, p.‘d);r.v:n‘ and D- rn I-.niail Khan in tlu' hu?y ?ea^or) 

in rnitf' of tin'- fact that the busy season is the same in bath places, 
(n tifraUy money -jock from Pedta-vvar to Dera Ismail Khan in the form 
of K.'.buii eoiti-ro because the jetuin in Dern Ismail Khan is somewhat 
hinher. rtirferem-e of 1 per cent, in rate of intorc.st in the two centres 
i* fpiite enoueh to move money fjojn one place to the other and Uj'.*- 
tna\hm!m difference in rate of interest is VtnnU'd to ~ per cent. 


ire, 1. The Pills of I'schanite payable at iiKU'e tbrm one year niter dale* 
ey '-i'.'ht, .'Ue ut!eoinm<,u le-ve mid the citiumenaal enmmuiiity attached 
JiO iiMpoitnree to tliem. 1 ant «.lron;aly in favour of the reduction of the 
ifiitic fill The commercial conmiunify at pre'-iuit evades titv 

dtity oy ti "uiu jiroitiis ory nofeK on demand with an un«lei>tiuidinir thal 
it V ill he tieat< il !V' ht'.r.'il for a perioil of time, hut this is risky atid 

lh>‘ hi!!' will hi- loed if {lie duty is reduced consid'-rably. 

KUy'. GO. both the indiieuious hanker and money-lender can find om- 
plo'. (ueiit for th<ur fumls for oitly ahout nine monllts of the year. 

Iluvinn atiout If ttionth- jirecedinc etuh sea'^oit, money from the mofus- 
'il dec' twiw t/i tie- provirtejal capital. 1 can think of no improve- 
til. n! iti this re-ip. M.-t nnle-'- the. money-lender is trivett lietter security 
fi.r hif* loan*- to aerii itl; iiri-t s. 

VA:\. 70. .\s 1 have e.vplainetl previously, it is only winui the bank 

rat- i- ioM lliat the fhrtifi find*- it jirofilaiile to iinria'iw fiom Imperial 
it.snk. othct'ei'i- lie (fo.--.- not horrow from tlie Inijierinl Bank and he 
c.uri" «,ti ojii-rat toji-. unufiected by tl)e Inijn-rial Hank rates. 


hds. <2‘ 1 cert.iitdy thinl; that the bankers criulfl be tn.tde tnore scr- 
vu-i-.Oih- to the couitnuiiity. 1-lut you catmot shut, them out from evr.TV 
kind f. I Im y.rii,' Ji iid.Iiia httsinc-s in<’ities ami make (he ..fcurity oit 
v.lii-h till- •.ilia-,;.- ;n"ur-_\ -Under lends to the aarieulturist wortlde'-'s Ijy 


l-"tr !•. in 


hci-i.it)ot! ”n<l yet i-vpeet him to exti'ud hi- penices to the 
< '’.’!!! lU'iitv'. f ’ I .oil'l l tiHU'Ut ;u'eor({<-<l recounji ii,ji nml offiuanl faetlitics 
o,-.u,.jy of m.iTj.-y j;nd Imin-rial Hank ntiljsvfi (Inmi a*-' (heir 
cect.t .'T c.-rtc.in kimi- of liusine-*--, pay, remittanees, they woultl OM'- 

" kirucr client. ‘5i . ()nf- this policy i.s accepted, it 

i-of tan In- ui’cn’: !•> c.riaiiie.* t^-ini-' and cnuditions hy tieeotiat ion 
vp'i !odj!'.'>;..io. hnisk.-s-K, N'atiually t.-Mns .and comlitiom -.voubr 
‘‘ ' !n!.".!;c:;-.! -t . sihI intr of tfi.. ■/.ii.*/ oy isulic'-jniu - h.’O'ik 
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There are also the Frontier Eegulations under section 8’ of which the 
zanmnlara can apply to the Deputy Commissioner that even the civil 
oases between them and others should be dealt with by a jirna accordin'^ 
to that section. • ^ ^ 

1021. You are the fu-st to mention about section 8 of the Frontier Kegu-, 
lations ^Ict. Uncier that section the zu-ynindcivs have .a right to approach 
the Deputy Commissioner 1— The Deputy Commissioner or District 
Mugisirate has gou authority to appoint j'ivgas find there the disputes 
arc settled. The council of jirgas force us to reduce rates, especially 
to the zamindan. 

1022 . Have you any personal experience 1— Yes. I have been many 

times a member of the jirgas. 

102 : 5 . Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuin : Have suffered too ?~Of 
‘course, Nawab ^Sahib. 

1024. Chairman -. One or two witnesses have said that big are 

lending to smaller peasant proprietors. Do you know it for certain 
that it is so 1 — That is true. I mean to say that everybody has got a 
desire to improve his position by lending. The zamiinkirs are invest- 
ing their money by means of advancing loans on mortgage of property. 

102.'), Does the big zainindar borrow from the banker and lend to the 
peasant proprietor 1 — Big zamindars no doubt borrow end F have cer- 
tain cases in mind which I do not want to disclose. I cannot say 
exactly whether they have invested in lending to the middle class 
zavui Ildars. 

1026. Do you think there are adequate banking facilities for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, industry and so on 1 — ^They used to be before the 
Land Alienation Act, but now the bankers do not accommodate the 
zamindar.v, because of the insecurity of the loan. 

1027. Do' they consider' the security inadequate ? — Yes. 

1028. Is that the reason why the rate of interest stands at the figure it 

does now ? Do you consider it is high ? — It is quite fair. "Whatever I 
have mentioned in my memorandum is quite fair. Money-lenders 
will be quite happy if they are going to recover 6, 7 or 8 per cent. 
There is a lot of trouble in realising the money. Supposing even a 
high rate of interest is charged, the net return comes to about 7, 8 or 9 
11 er cent. , 

1029. How many banks have you got here? — There are three Indian 
banks, namely, the Punjab National Bank, the People's Bank and the 
Co-operative Bank; two big exchange banks, the Chartered Bank and 
the Grindlays; and then there is the Imperial Bank with one branch 
in the Cantonment and one in the city. 

1080. Are you satisfied that they are working well l—E am not satisfied. 
The starting of these banks is a loss to the bankers. ^ 

1031. You mean indigenous bankers. Apart from that, generally speak- 
ing, are they giving satisfaction to the general borrowing public?— -The 
joFnt stock banks are working on the same lines as we indigenous 
.bankers do. The rules and regulations of the Imperial Bank are 
such that its branches do not satisfy the general public. They are not 
advancing money even to respectable bankers on landed property. 
They accommodate important customers ^'rov'ded there are two people 
to join If I give a pro-note another man has to endorse it as security. 
The Imperial Bank sees to it that both the parties are well-to-do 
and respectable people. 

1032 Is it easier to obtain loans from the Indian-run banks than from 
'European banks ?— That is my knowledge, experience and informa- 
'tion. 
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1033. What is this co-operative bank that you just mention^ 1 Is it 
an agricultural bank?— It is just like the Punjab National Bank, the 
People’s Bank or other joint stock banks. 


1034 Prof. Ghahlani : Eai Bahadur Sahib, in the memorandim which 
you first submitted, you stated that the transborder trade should be 
on a system of barter and hot on credit system, because otherwise it 
would be unsafe. . In other words, you mean that the exports from 
Kabul and imports to Kabul should equalise. They can’t equalise every 
time. How do you propose to secure the object you have in view? 
Generally bankers are traders and merchants are also traders. Most 
of the things come in the form of goods, because the transborder people 
are sending merchandise like carpets, skins, drie.d fruits, etc., and 
taking from here commodities like piecegoods, sundries, etc. 

1035. Are there not Hindu merchants at Kabul on whom hundis can be . 
drawn ?— There are. Sometimes they do draw hundis on them; and 
it is profitable to do so because the Kabul hundi rates are always 
-fluctuating. 


1036. A transaction in exchange is normally profitable to the bankers ? 
--^Quite. 

1037. Are there not also Peshawari merchants on whom hundis can be 
drawn, I .mean both Hindu and Mahomedanomerchants ? Do they not 
charge interest on these Imndi transactions or does the prejudice 
-against interest work even when a Muslim takes to banking ? — Surely 
there is no prejudice. All the merchants and traders, Hindus as well 
as Musli.ms, are charging interest. 

1038. You say that Post office Cash Certificates are very popular and 
purchased very largely by persons of small means? — These are popular 
among Government servants who do not prefer trade. They are pre- 
ferred by the service class. 

1039. What about other Government loans 1 Are they popular with the 
public ? I mean Government of India ' Promissory notes ? — They are 
-especially popular among those who have a large amount of capital. 


1040. Do you think that the rates of the Government loans and of the 
Post Office Cash Certificates are such as to discourage your indigenous * 
banking business ? If not why is it that the public instead of deposit- 
ing their money with the indigenous banker prefer to invest in Govern- 
ment loans?— That is the only thing they know. They have not got 
any idea of the trade such as I have mentioned’. ^ 


1041. I am talking of the position of the investor. Does he invest in 
postal cash -certificates becausb these rates are fairly attractive to him 
or is it because they are a safer investment ?— Mainly because he thinks 
they are much more safe. 


1042. Coinpai’ing these rates with the pre-war rates, do you think that 
these are so high as to interfere with your capacity as an indigenous 
banker- or as a director of a joint stock bank to attract denS? 
Before the %yar the Government were paying 3h ner cent S a ~ 
the^war various loans were raised by the Government nn 
Tins was a good attraction for the bankers as well a5 the servFrcfass.' 

SfeivSm^Tatef Se^^offlr to^M 
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1044. You say that the Government is at the back of the Imperial Bank 
BO it IS prosperous? — Naturally. 

1045. But you say again the banks do not play any great part in 
financing trade, in helping. What does the Imperial Bank then 
do?— This applies to the Imperial- Bank here. In the Punjab I have- 
Imard in various markets that the bank is giving temporary loans to 
the %a77dndars on their produce such as wheat and cotton. But here 
it is not doing so. 

1045 (a). You say that the banks are not financing agriculture and' 
trade ? In Peshawar it is so. They are not financing the agriculturist 
or the trader. 

1046. 14Tiat do the Pesha\var banks do, merely extract deposits and pass 
them on to other places ? — The Imperial Bank receives deposits and 
gives loans to a number of customers under certain restrictions. I 
just now mentioned pro-notes being demanded with two names. It 
is very difiicult to satisfy the Imperial Bank. 

1047. The general system of the Imperial Bank is that there is a limit 
placed upon each borrower, i.e., a limit of credit; then there is a fixed 
limit for the endorsing shroffs. There is- thus a double limit. The- 
capacity of the Imiierial Bank to lend to traders is really the utmost 
limit of the endorsing shroffsl — ^Yes. The Imperial Bank considers 
that this sort of lending alone is safe. 

1048. How many endorsing^ shi'offs^ are there in Peshawar ? — Only about 
half a dozen are doing business with the Imperial Bank; and these are 
first class shroffs. That is my knowledge and I do not think that my 
information is incorrect. I know for certain that they are not advanc- 
ing freely to the other shroffs. 

1049. Are they limiting the number of endorsing shroffs ? — Yes. 

1050. If new shroffs are coming up ? — It is their business to satisfy the 
bank. The Imperial Bank has got the support of the Government, and 
has got to open a certain number of branches. At Nowshera they have 
.got a branch but they do no business. There are two branches in- 
Peshawar, of which one is in the Cantonment. This branch has, no 
work except to look after the Government treasury. There is another- 
in the city and it is making profit. The Cantonment branch is practi- 
cally the treasury office of the Government and makes no profit. 

1051. When you say it is the indigenous bank's which finance t'ra'de do 

y'ou mean the indigenous banker or joint stock banks ? — Both. They 
do business in the same manner as other banks. . 

1052 . What do the exchange banks do here ?— There is a lot of- trade in . 
carpets which are '"brought from foreign parts. These banks, the 
Chartered Bank and Grindlays, started business four years ago as there- 
was a lot of exchange business. 

1053 You gave us certain rates of interest. Are your own rates nearer 
these ?— I am not charging 9 per cent, to any of my clients, my average 
is 6 per cent. 

1054. What is the actual realisation ?— My average comes to about 6 per 
cent, actual net realisation. For instance I have got Government 
Promissory notes. I have invested a lot of money in 3| per cent, bonds 
but on some other investments, I get more, up to 9 per cent. Gene- 
rally the out-turn on my capital comes to about 6 per cefit. 

Eai 'Bahadur Karam Ghand. 



1055 Why have you invested in Government securities when you can 
more profitably engage in financing trade ?— I camnot employ the whole 
of my capital. This is my reserve fund for the safety of iny business. 

1056. Have- you had any occasion as a respectable banker to settle some 
of the disputes between the money-lenders and the agriculturist as to 
the rates of interests to be paid ?— Yes. As a member of the jirga m 
many cases we have settled such disputes. Once I was a member of a 
jirga appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
when Sir Abdul Qaiyum and myself settled amicably the dispute 

between the Khan of and his creditors. The Hindu money-lenders 

agreed to reduce the interest. The agriculturists accepted the decision 
and the money-lenders got pro-notes for the amounts. The rate settled 
in the bonds was as high as 12 per cent, or 15 per cent, but every money- 
lender accepted 8 per cent, simple interest in settlement of hjs claim. 

1057. Did they actually realise this 8 per cent. % — They all agreed to 
accept it, whether by force or willingly, but they realised only 6 per 
cent, after the decision was arrived at, although there was a clear under- 
standing between the Hindu money-lenders of Kohat and' the Khan to 
pay from 12 to 15 per cent., the money-lenders had to accept 6 per cent, 
eventually. 

1058. Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qwiyitm : That is the disadvantage 
of living in an- unsettled Province. 

1059. Prof. Ghablani : You say that the rates of zamindar money- 
lender are generally higher, and that the whole system used to be that 
the zamindar would not nominally take interest but mortgage the land 
with possession, taking the produce in lieu of' interest 1 — This is so 
to my knowledge, but the Nawab Sahib of Hoti knows it better. 

1060. Afawoh Major Mohammed Akhar Ehan: I am a banker with you 
but not with the landowners. 

1081. Prof. Ghablani : What percentage on the mortgage money will the 
produce, from the mortgaged land work out to be ?— It must be about 
20 per cent.. 


1062. Nawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan : 20 per cent. ’? — Wh 5 ’’ not. Any 
body can verify it. 

1063. Ghairman: How do you know that? — I know for certain about 
land in the Punjab affairs, because there I am a sort of a landlord. 
Thei'c arc 5 chaks surrounding my village and they belong to rich 
zavi.ivdnrs. Once they came to me and were willing to mortgage their 
land with ^possession. But I did not agree owing to certain cireum- 
stajiees. Generally these zamindars who want to give loan do not 
call what they get for their loans interest but profit; moreover their 
real object in giving loans to the middle class zamindars is to get their 
lands. 

1064. Prof. Ghablani: Do you make any distinction between a shroff 
in the city, the town banker or money-lender in a small town, and the 
village money-lender ? Has that village money-lender got borrowing 
relations with the town bank or the city shroff 1 — The village money- 

, lenders borrow from the town banker. 


1085. At what rate of interest do they really borrow from the town 
banker !— i _ have mentioned somewhere that the rate is about 12 per 
cent, or a little more. The small money-lenders generally take the pro- 
duce of the village to the town money-lenders who do not charge any 
interest on money lent by them as the profit on the produce covers the 
jntcrest. In most of the pieces they give merchandis? instead of c«h 
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106G. Is the village money-lender in this Province usually a big man 
with a large capital or a small man who stands in need of borrowing 
from others ?— -He is not a big man. He has to be a small trader as well 
■as a money-lender to maintain himself. 

1067. Does he do anything else ? — Some zamindars give their own pro- 
duce to the money-lender for sale, the money-lender takes it to the 
market for sale. But big zamituLa/Vs never go to the money-lender ; they 
themselves go to the market. 

1068. What is the usual rate of interest for a mortgage loan on house 
jDroperty in the town ? — It depends on the site where the property is 
situated. There are places where it is high. Suppose a man is going 
to mortgage his residential house, he will have to pay a higher rate of 
interest than in the case of a shop in a business quarter. 

1069. Taking your own experience as director of a bank here, is it your 
experience- that in the banks there are more deposits than are ordinar- 
ily employed in financing commercial transactions here? — Our bank 
has got more money. We usually send the surplus to Lahore from 
here. 

1070. If there was room for its safe and profitable employment here, this 
won’t go to other places? — Certainly not. Whatever surplus money 
I have got I- cannot invest. I am sending money to Lahore in order to 
lend out as all the money I have cannot be invested. 

1071. As a banker — I am not asking you individually — do you get any 
appreciable deposits from the bigger agriculturists here? — Our bank 
does not. Perhaps one of the bigger banks might have got some de-. 
posits, but I am not certain about it. A really big agrieulturist never 
•comes to my bank. 

1072. Is the business of indigenous bankers prospering at present? — 

Since the war broke, most of the indigenous bankers have been doing 
trade business, so that if there is a trade depression they too are 
affected. ' 

1073. Do you think that it is a safe business for a banker to take to ?— 
They cannot help it. 

1074. AVhy can’t they invest their funds in banking? Is there not 
sufficient scope for the indigenous banker and banks to carry on purely 
banking business here ? — There is not sufficient scope and that is why the 
bankers are suffering. 

1075. Can you explain why ? — Because the banks compete with them and 
have deprived them of their deposits and their remittance business to 
a large extent. 

1076. As a banker I will put to you this question. Taking a joint-stock 
bank’s business, even that of the Imperial Bank, on the one hand and 
that of the merchants, who buy and sell goods which are in existence 
somewhere, on the other hand will it not be more profitable for all the 
parties, if business is done by means of trade bills which are discounted 
by the banks than by way of cash credits at the bank in which case 
no real hnndi may pass at the time of the transaction ? — ^Yes, but at 
present few Imndis of this sort are passing. 

1077. The limit of a merchant’s business is therefore the limit of his own 
capital and that of his cash credit at a Bank. He cannot expand it 
by taking trade bills freely to a bank for discount to the extent to 
Avhich his business naturally warrants? — Sometimes the banks try to 
discount bills, but this depends not on the extent of his business at 
a particular time but only on the safety of the customer whether he 
is considered to be generally a safe party or not. 
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1078." What the banks then really consider is safety from the point of 
view of the standing of the party or the endorsing shroff and not 
that a certain transaction has behind it goods which are m existence, 
which may make the value of the security offered by him veiy 
much more than that of his own capital. I was ]ust trying to find out 
from you whether it was possible that instead of the system of wer- 
drafts up to specified limits, time hundis with evidence of goods behind 
them can be brought into greater use among the merchants so that the 
banker who advances money against them may rediscount them from 
a bigger banker or a special rediscounting bank if need arises i You 
mean the time hundis for discounting, among the bankers. 


1079 . I am contemplating the possibility of using trade bills at 
stage of business. The merchant may sell his goods for hundis which 
may be due 60 or 90 days after. The indigenous banker many discount 
these hundis if the merchant needs money. And the indigenous- banker 
may himself go to some other agency for rediscounting them in case 
his funds are not adequate to finance the discounting business ?— The 
indigenous bankers were doing so formerly, but now-a-days the stamp 
duty which used to be 6 pies for Rs. 100 formerly is one anna. On 
account of the stamp duty having been increased by the Government, 
people are now taking loans on pro-notes. The pro-note is not a proper 
basis of business, because the wording of the pro-note is ”on demand”. 
It is rather risky and therefore cannot be offered freely for rediscount. 
I cannot sell it to the local banks or mortgage it to them. 


1080 . Obviously the bigger banks who are rediscounting would naturally 
feel more secure, if behind the bill there was a regular business tran- 
saction in merchandise, that is to say, merchandise that was actually 
in existence? — Quite so. The trouble is that these bankers and banks 
do not extend such business because they do not wish to rediscount the 
bills with their competitors. 


1081 . I am assuming a new kind of bank which' is not a competitor as 
some of the existing banks are. Assume that there is a bank which is 
quite ready to rediscount to any extent provided that behind a bill 
there is a certainty that some merchandise is actually in existence foi” 
valuing which a small margin may be left for safety and the rest re-^ 
discounted and that the shvoff is not merely offering his own personal 
cx'edit but that behind the shroff’s personal credit there is also some 
merchandise in existence ?— Merchants generally prefer to deal with 
their owii shroffs, and would not like their business to be known to 
other bankers. 


1 Q 82 . But is not some rediscounting done even to-day ? — Yes, 

Um Let me then explain my question in another way. The wav in 
umich the banks at present rediscount is this. Thez’e is a limit for the 
merchant or shroff and there is a limit for the endorsing 
shi off, based upon the personal credit in the market for each not 
upon the volume of safe business that needs financing. I am now con- 
templating a system in which the merchants, the seller as weU Is the 

ex?sfcs merchandise 

gieat expansion. Of course I assume that the bank would 
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not eomioete witli you. It will only do discounting business. Is this 
system capable of being extended hei'e 1 — I do not think it will be profit- 
able for the bankers and shroffs unless the bank keeps their secrets and 
those of their clients’, which is not easy when you have a big staff in a 
bank. 

1084. As a shroff who is going to discount Imndis, would you feel more 
secure if the bills which you discounted had behind it merchandise in 
existence Yes. 

1085. The secrets of the merchants will remain with you. There is only 
this additional thing that you, when your funds are not sufficient, will 
go to a big bank and ask it to rediscount the bill. If that bank is never 
a competitor for your business and gets rediscounting business from 
you obviously such a bank’s interest lies in keeping all your secrets % — 
I think it is the duty of all banks to keep secrets. 

1086. The bank does not compete cither for deposits or for remittance 
business with any. of the banks or indigenous bankers. Its position will 
be such that it will deal with the public only through the banks and 
indigenous bankers ? — If they never do business directly, the system will 
work to the benefit of indigenous bankers. But the banks are all com- 
peting with us, even the Imperial Bank. 

1087. You say that the joint-stock banks have destroyed your remittance 
business, and are even competing for deposits as a result of which you 
have given up deposits, but the bank I am contemplating will not com- 
pete with you % — I do not think any bank is avoiding this business. 
Local banks are doing this. 

1088. I am assuming it for a moment ? — For what business is the bank 
going to be started. 

1089. For extending rediscounting facilities ? — I am sorry I cannot say. 

I want to know why there should be a new bank started when we have 
got so many banks. 

1090. The object of the proposal is to create in India a bank for redis- 
counti.n,g facilities. Hundi arises out of a short period loan, and is 
one of the most liquid investments which can be turned into cash easily. 
The bill habit is not so strong in India because there are no rediscount- 
ing facilities. If there were a bank which can rediscount the indigen- 
ous banker’s hundis to any legitimate extent consistent with safety and 
which was not looked upon by anybody as a comeptitor. then bankers 
would be in a position to do more business? — In that case there will be 
lots of facilities for the bankers. 

1091. In order to achieve that, the fir^t steiD is to encourage the ordinary 
merchants to use these time hundis rather than the present system of 
getting a cash credit without any bill passing. What do you think' 
shouhl be done to encourage the use of time hundis% — I think some 
provision should be made that the Imperial Bank, or whatever the bank 
may be, should deal rvith first class shroffs who will deal with the 
traders and merchants but that they should not deal direct with them. 

1092. You are contemplating the prevention of competition of the Im- 
perial Bank or the rediscounting bank. I am assuming that if this new 
bank is started, it will not be allowed to compete with the other bankers 
or banks. If the Imperial Bank takes up this work, it will cease to com- 
pete. I am now contemplating a different problem. Would you be 
able to encourage the merchants to create time hundis instead of the 
present system under which you say, "I will pay you money after so 
rriany days” without passing a niayadi hundi 1 — The practice of niayadi 
]\itndis is stopped on account of the stamp duty. 

Rai Bafiadur Karam Ohand. ^ 
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1093. Suppose we go back in the matter of stamp duty. Thei;e is a great 
difficulty to the traders under the present system. The merchant knows 
that when he has written a hundi at sight, ordinarily he will have to 
pay after 60 days. But suppose after 60 or 55 days his creditor becomes 
aiixious, he can insist on immediate payment because the document is 
n demand draft. Besides, demand drafts now-a-days cannot be dis- 
counted when the understanding is that ordinarily they are meant to 
be paid after a period. Obviously the safest thing would be that ^his 
bill should carry with it some evidence that it is not merely a matter of 
borrowing and lending between two parties but a real transaction in 
merchandise which is in existence somewhere. How would you create a 
document of that sort? Would you agree that there may he public 
warehouses where these goods may be stored in charge of a responsible 
man ? — Some of the banks are doing just this. They are giving loans 
on merchandise. 


1095. But they do so only when their goods are in their own godowns ? — 
The Imperial Bank is dealing in that v/ay but not the rest of the banks. 

109G. You say in answer to question No. 69 that money practically lies 
idle for three months and is employed for 9 months ? — I mean to say that 
there are two crops. Every thing depends upon the crops. 

lOOl. Does it not therefore mean that these indigenous bankers or money- 
lenders must calculate the earnings of 9 months as if they were earnings 
for 12 months? — Yes, that is the thing. My average comes to 6 per 
•cent. On the one hand I am receiving 9 per cent, and on the other hand 
I am receiving 12 per cent, or less than that, but the average comes to 
6 per cent. We calculate at the time of charging interest for 12 months. 


1098. Then it is the net return in 12 months which we must take as the 
■average profit or interest? — Yes. 

1099. You say in your answer to question No. 72 that “you cannot shut 
the bankers out from every kind of lucrative banking business in cities 
and make the security, on which the village money-lender lends to the 
agriculturist, worthless by restrictive legislation and yet expect him to 
extend his services to the community”. What concrete suggestions can 
yoii make to improve matters ?— The chief thing in this matter is that 
we should get good security from these cultivators; and this of course 
cannot be without the help of the Government, because Government has 
to abolish these restrictive laws and nobody else. 


1100. What facilities in recovery do you want ? — Safety of the loan just 
as for loJ;avi or for the loan of a co-operative society. 

HOI. You have mentioned somewhere something about insolvency law. 
Do you think that insolvency law is defective ? What difficulties exist 
at the present moment ? Does it make insolvency fairly easy ? — Yes, 
because when a man applies to the court for insolvency his application' 
i‘s at once accepted and it has proved a great trouble to the bankers. 


1102. What kind of changes would you make in the insolvency law ?— 
More restrictions ought to be placed on the declaration of insolvency. 

1103. I piit to you the question about agriculturists. Supposing the 
agriculturist s security is good, at any rate the security is as much as 

® co-operative credit society, do you think the indigen- 

ous banker will be able to lend money at 10-1 per cent, to 15 per cent. ? 
—Me would charge less. 
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nos. Nawab Major Mohct. ATchar Khan: Eai Bahadur Sahib, you sayr 
in, youi fiist inoniorandum. that tho rates of the zointmlar luoney-londer 
aie geneially higher although the security on which, he lends is very 
much greater. Will you quote instances where any land, owner has 
advanced his money at a higher rate of interest than that of a banial— 
Look here, Fawab Sahib. I have already said that I am not a zamin- 
clar of this place. So whatever I have said I have sai.d on hearsay, and 
you are the better judge of these things, because you belong to the same 
class and you know your own position better, than I can explain. I do 
not know much, because I have just .given loans to some of my good 
friends as T have already mentioned and to the good zamindars. As 
to your own affairs I do not know how- much you charge, but generally 
the h\^ zamindars give loans to their cultivators for the sake of getting 
possession of the land or to purchase the land, because they are gene- 
rally in possession of the out-turn or whatever it produces, and the 
out-turn is more or less equal to the rate of interest. 

1106. Do you know that in the case of a big land owner, as compared to 

the valuation of his property, the yield is never more than 4 per cent, 
annually '/ ,So if his produce is 4 per cent, per annum of the valuation 
of his land, then how can he get more from the other zamindar by 
hyiDothecation of his land. The property which is valued to-day in the 
market would not work out at more than 4 per cent. ? — I differ from 
you. ' ■ - , 

1107. Do you speak from your experience as a landlord % — I have not got' 
much land in this Province, but I have got considerable land in 
the Punjab. 

1108. Where is it situated in the Punjab? — In the Lyallpore District. 

1109. Chairman ; Well Eai Bahadur Sahib, there an acre is worth 
Bs. 1,000 undoubtely. 

1110. 'Witness : From my point of view, our Charsadda Tehsil lands, 
and those of the Yusafzai Ilaqa are not less than the Lyallpore lands in 
■quality. 

1111. Nawah Major Mohd. Akhar Khan'. May I point out to you that 
these conditions of the Punjab do not prevail here; that the conditions 
in the Punjab are quite different from the conditions in the jN'orth West 
Frontier Province because (1) in the Punjab' they have settled territory 
and the tenants run after the proprietor. to give them some plot of land 
on which to work; on the other hand, here in this Province the 
proprietors run after the tenants to come and settle do'wn on their 
pro 2 ierties and (2) here on the frontier from all the tenantry, although 
the^'- have their watering hours both at night and .day for irrigating 
their fields, no body ever goes to irrigate his land at night, because 
they are ^^eoijle from across the border and thej'' have got very bitter 
animosity amongst themselves and they dare not go out at night and 
water their fields in the night. Do you know of any such thing?— I 
have not got such experience, but ma 3 '^ I ask, if you don t mind Nawab 
Sahib, where does that canal water go at night time. 

1112. It flows through the channel. The irroce.dure is that one man takes 
a turn in the day and one in the night time. In the night time no 
Mohmand or Afridi will ever irrigate his field on account of enmity. 

1113. Chairman : Nawab Sahib, if the witness denies a thing, you need 
not press it further. 

1114. Nawah Major Mohd. Akbar Khan'. Well, you say, that jw! cannot 
■quote any instance of the rate of the zamindar monejMender being. 

Ttai Bahadur Karam Chand. 
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hieher than that of a bania. Alright, I will abide by it. Rai Bahadiir 
Sahib, when you are saying about the exact^n of se^ice, are ' 

ring to the brahmin land-owners of the Hazara District 1—1 do not 
know about Hazara District. 


1115 Can you quote any instances here where any big land owner has 
taken service from his tenants as private servants 1—1 say on hearsay 
that these Khans have much more powers to utilize their services. 


1116. Hearsay is no evidence 1 — I am not going- to injure the feelings of 
my friends, therefore I am saying hearsay. 


Ill7. If you have got proof, you should adduce proof 1 Excuse me, 
please, but there are certain people who are always at the service of 
theii’ zaniindars. For instance, in 1910 a riot took place between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. At that time I was standing at the 
Kabuli Gate and Colonel Blakeway was the Deputy Commissioner. 
Some Khans turned up there and while one offered 100 men; the other 
offered 200 men. 


1118. But if, Rai Bahadur Saliib, you are put at the head of the Hindu 
community, you will also have good many followers. That may not be 
the case with those Khans. They may be their relations or adherents, 

1119. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : Rai Bahadur Sahib, if the 
gentleman is ignorant of this you should be still more ignorant of this. 


1120. Nawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan: Rai Bahadur Sahib, you 
should not make a remark which you cannot substantiate. 


1121. Chairman: Nawab Sahib, when the witness has made a statement, 
you let it remain as it is. 

1122. I mean no reflection on the Khans. I wish I had the 
same position. 


n23. Nawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan: But you should not make the 
remark that they are servants without ijay. They get remuneration. 
Well, you say that the rate of interest in hypothecating the land is 
about 25 per cent. Is it when the land is leased out? — I said “mort- 
gaged with possession”. 


1124. Well, you say that the property which is mortgaged with posses- 
sion yields 25 per cent. Well, that is a thing very incomprehensible to 
me at any rate. How do you arrive at this conclusion, may I know 1 — 
I can prove this from the account books of a personal friend of mine if 
the Chairman allows me, but I will show it only in camera. ’ 


1125. Chairman: Nawab Sahib please leave this question aside. 

1126. Witness: I can prove this fact from my account books. 

im. Nawab Major Mohd. Akbar Khan: 1 ^YO\\\6i like to see the 
accounts ? — On condition that you will keep it secret. 

11 2S. That I don^t promise. I keep nothing secret. 


1H9. /,. Bal knhan: I have only one question to ask. You are the 
du'ccto’- of a local bank here. Why does your bank not like to lend 
money on agricultural land?-No, it is very difflcult on account of tlr^ 
Land Alienation Act. 


1130. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdvl Qaiyum : 
too late; so I do not want to put many 


one simple question.^ You suggested sometliinv 
system. Don t you think that it alreadv exists in ihd 
when morchnnclise and goods and other ihiu''- 


My turn has con,c 
questiorn 1 v,;;? 
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iirc hfiiidcd over to whet . we cell dliciTwcii who keeps 
them and instead of paying them in cash they provide merchandise and 
varioxis other goods ?— There are two ways. One is that these caravan 
people bring merchandise and fruits from Afghanistan at their own 
risk, and as soon as they reach J?eshawar, they hand over their stuff, 
furs, skins, etc., to the arhti, and the chief object of their handing 
over i.s this that they want to go back with the next caravan. So they 
•cannot dispose of those things and- just take advance money from the 
and after buying the goods from the merchants go back to Kabul 
with those goods. The second way is that most of the merchants send 
their goods and these caravan people bring down those goods on hire 
system. They just charge their hire. These goods are not sent thi’ough 
the ar/iiiiJS, but directly to the merchants and their own ao'htias, and in 
that case as they want money at once, they hand over to the arhtias at 
the best rate. 

1131. I want to have it explained a little more for the information of 
the other members of the Committee. Don’t you find that there is more 
trust and confidence between the traders up in Kabul and the traders 
in JPeshawar itself and these arJitios have so far proved fairly honest in 
their dealings? — I quite agree ivith you but I can assure you clearly 
that the Indian merchants, whether Hindus or Mohammadans, have got 
much more confidence in each other. Without confidence the business 
cannot be carried on. 

1132. And that you don’t want to disturb the smooth relations of barter 
or exchange of goods, as they are just at present? — Certainly not. 
Their dealings arc in a ]3crfcctl.y honourable way. For instance these 
caravan people come down here in the month of March or April. They 
take merchandise worth lakhs of rupees from Hindus and the Hindus 
trust them and when they return in October, they make payments. 

]133. And they trust to such an extent that they deliver the goods to 
the /.ihnru'ni ? — They have got to trust each other. 

113-1. I simply ask you whether you or the indigenous bankers in the 
rural areas have lost a good deal of busines-s owing to the springing up, 
or the appearance of some of these zainindar money-lenders? — people 
will have to suffer. 

1135. Mr. V. F. Gray ; You say that the facilities afforded by the Impe- 
rial Bank to the indigenous bankers are inadequate, largely because 
they insist on refusing to lend against goods. If they lend against 
goods, would it help the bankers ? — There is no harm if they lend against 
goods to some merchants too, but at present they refuse to deal with the 
bankers on the security of goods. 

1136. Do they lend against goods to merchants 1 — Not in Peshawar. I 
do not know about the merchants of other places. 

2137. What suggestions have you to make the Imperial Bank more 
useful ? — They should accommodate the bankers and should advance^, 
money freely to approved customers; and apart from this, they should 
not sell these demand drafts. They ought to give these only to the 
hankers and not to the general public. 

1138. You want to restrict them to dealing with approved bankers ?— Of 
course. 

1139. Would there be any help to bankers if there was a revision of the 
Mortgage Act, so that the mortgages would become less complicated. At 
the present moment money is not advanced very freely on account of the 
complications? — Yes it wmild be of great advantage. 

Fai Bahadur Karam Cliand. 
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1140. You seem to be quite against the Money-Lenders’ Bill or the Regu- 
lation of Accounts. Bill?— Yes. 

1141. Is there any special reason ? Is it not essential that the people 
■should keep regular accounts ?— There are not sufficient educated men in 
■the Mofussil to keep regular accounts. They generally take the signa- 
tures of the borrowers under the entry in their books. Zamindars, 
when they are dealing with a Hindu hania or a Muhammadan bama in 
the. village, have got confidence in their creditors. 

1142. I am not suggesting a money lenders’ bill on the lines of the 
Punjab Bill, but surely some form of regulation is desirable ?— Most o± 
•the poor people in the villages cannot keep regular accounts. 
cannot' enforce a regular account system. Of course people like myselr 
and the Khan Bahadur Sahib, _ can afford it, but what about the poor 
people? They are men of limited means, and they cannot get or em- 
ploy paid accountants. They have to keeio their shops and sometimes 
they have to go to the markets to buy store for their shops. The great 
trouble is that their small business does not pay so much. 


.1143. Is it not rather unfortunate for the borrower if they cannot keep 
accounts ?— They can keep accounts in a rough manner by getting the 
signatures of the borrower on a page of the account book under the entry. 

1144. Then you do not approve of any legislation ? — I do not approve of 
any legislation for the rural areas. But for the urban merchants there 
ought to be, because of the Income Tax Department. We have to pro- 
•duce our accounts regularly to the Department. 

1145. Do you think that the application of the Usurious Loans Act 
should be made compulsory in the courts? — I have got no knowledge 
of this; I have not studied this question at all. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Nawab Sif DOST MOHAMMAD KHAN of Tahkal Bala fPeshawar 

Dislsrict). 


Cra! Evi^sneo. 

1146. The witness made the follov/ing statement : — 

The usual rate of interest charged by sahuketrs to the borrowers varies 
from annas 2 to Ke. 1 per cent. p.m. according to the standing of the 
tigrmultunst borrowers. I have nothing to say against the sahuhai's 
01 the town, but the small Hindu shopkeepers in villages borrow, 
money from the town sahukars on interest at the rate of about 1 per 
cent. p.m. and a.dvance loans to the agriculturists in the villages at 
rentes, ranging between 3 to 4 per cent. p.m. Only about Rs. 50 are 

Fonnm-lv f ® .^yP°^^ecation of one jarib(2 kanals) of land. 
S mortgage about G jaribs o£ knd for 

of accLm^ is S of settlement 

ot^accounts xised to add interest ^ principal. For instance, 

or 700 Sarband has acquired some 600 

^ ^ ^ and has only recently sold part of his land at the 

600 per ^aH6.- Similarly in the villages of 
iironpr+iV some money-lenders have acquired large landed 

io2 if ^ fho money-lenders are trying to dis- 

pose of their lauded properties, whether mortgaged or Acquired, 



because tbe average jnclcl of produce is not much. Ever since the' 
introduction of the Land Alienation Act the agrioxilturists have been 
protected against such alienations; besides most of the expenses on 
weddings and funerals have now been reduced, because the agricul- 
turists cannot now borrow money easily, 

1147. It is far from truth to say that any big Khan advances money on 
interest, l)ut they are acquiring lands of small peasant proprietors in 
lieu of interest. Of course the vahil class among the Muslims has 
adopted the profession of advancing money on interest to the agricul- 
turists since many j-’cars, 

1148. As on account of the illiteracy of the agriculturists almost a 
stream of gold is running into the houses of this vnhil class, it is the 
duty of our benign Government to protect these agriculturists from 
the members of the Bar. Government should decrease the number of 
civil suits and so save the Erontier Province people from being ruined 
by litigation. Ultimately litigation leads to Woodshed. The deci- 
sions in the law courts arc against the interests of the agriculturists, 

I therefore suggest that the making of these laws should be entrusted 
to the representatives of each and every community in the Province, 
who should vary them in accordance with the needs and circumstances 
of each Province. Secondlj% panchayais should be established in 
each Ihiqn and all civil suits in the courts should be decided by these 
jnnichuyats according to the personal laws of the parties. But these 
jHmchayuiz should not be on the basis of the present system of elec- 
tion, but according to the system in vogue in the tribal territory and 
in Afgiianistnn or to the jirya system. 

1149. The real cause of ruin is litigation. Eor every Es. 300 worth of 
court fees about Es. 1,200 are paid to the criminal and civil lawyers. 
The relations between Hindus and Mohammadans are generally cordial 
as is evident from the statements made by Hindus and Mohammadans 
at my house j’-esterday in the irresence of some of the members of the 
Committee. The communal tension between the two communities is 
generally the outcome of propaganda carried on by certain selfish 
members of a new party which calls itself "enlightened”. 

1150. Few agriculturists borrow on interest for purposes of seed; they 
generally store the seed to use it in time of need. If they wish to 
bo’U’ow money for this purpose, they go to the dharwai (Hindu 
weighmaii) who at the time of jjroduce charges one seer as his commis- 
sion for weighing one maund. The dharwai does not charge any 
interest for such a loan, but his claim to repayment is given preference 
at the time of the crop. I myself have borrowed Es. 2,000 for bullocks, 
etc., from the dharwai and if I get money from my lands, I will pay 
him, or he will recover this amount from the crop in addition to hm 
commission of one seer. in a maund. The dharwai also sells the produce 
on behalf of the agriculturists, charging commission to the purchasers 
at the rate of -/!/- per maund. He does not charge any interest for 
the money advanced for the purchase of seed, but such Ibans must be 
jraid off at the time of harvest according to our custom. 

1151. Co-operative credit banks are badly required in this 

the directorate of these banks should consist of 5 big landlords ot 
their respective ilaqas, and an agriculturist should be advanced loans- 

Sir Dost Muhammad Khan. 
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to the limit of Rs. 1,000 on the surety of four of 

both the person and property of every description of the agriculturist 
should bf held liable for the repayment of the loan due from such a 
man and recoveries should be made m the same way as those of ialavv 
loans advanced by Government. 


1152 The only remedy to remove indebtedness is to create jurisdictional 
areas and the big men of those areas should advance loans up to the 
limit of lls. 1,000 on their own responsibility. If a larger sum is 
quired, Lhen the land of the borrower should b© mortgaged and if the 
borrower fails to repay the loan, his property should be auctioned. 


1153 Pro/. Ghablani-. Supposing the loan is advanced by the hama in 
your village for the purchase of the bullock?— If our bama advances 
money for the purchase of bullock, he does not charge any interest on 
that amount, but he would charge one seer in a maund as his commis- 
sion at the time of the harvest. If we have got any Hindu guest, the 
ba 7 iia will supply him with food and will meet all his requirements free 
of cost. I never borrow money from the village bania except for the 
purchase of bullocks. R. B. Raram Chand, a leading banker in Pesha^ 
war has advanced a loan to me annas 8 per cent. p. m. The small 
money-lenders of villages borrow money from the city bankers at the 
rate of Ro. 1 per cent. p.in. and advance it at the rate of annas 3 or 4 per 
cent. p.m. If a man borrows money for the purchase of an ox or a bull- 
ock or to meet the expenses of marriage or, death he will pay interest on 
the amount borrowed. Now we people have decreased our expenses. 
Wliencver people living in distant villages borrow for the purchase 
of bullocks or to meet the expenses of marriage or death, the rate of 
interest charged by the haiiia ranges between Rs. 3 and Rs, 4 per cent, 
p.m. 


1155. When the poor people have to borrow for, cultivation purposes, 
whom do they go to 1 — Now-a-das'^s a loan can be had only on the secxxrity 
of ornaments at 2 to 3 per cent. p.m. If the borrower has got no orna- 
ments, he mortgages his land. No body advances money unless he has 
lio]xe.s of realisation. A loan of Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 can be raised on 
interest at the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cent. p.m. 

11;>6. Is the agreed rate_ of interest actually paid ? — If there is any dis- 
pute between) the parties, it is decided by means of arbitration. At 
the • time of settlement of claims the rate of interest is generally 
deerra'^od by Re, 1 or Rs. 2 per cent. 


lb)/. What are the relations between the agriculturists and the banwsl 
— they are getting on quite alright, just like brothers. The Hindus 
have got 1hoiiw;7m//ww.w;'^ (place of worship) in the village here. 
i\Iy grnudfnniei' granted 20 of land in .Sarhand to Hindus for 

•f nn'^tvucvmg a aharamiinla for themselves. 

i 

Qoi>/um : On what basis should the 
On. '^It’ction s.Tstem?-Thcre is no process 
vnise fhnn the prosout election system. All people .should be gathor- 
ed fogerhor and out of them three persons should be selected-^ It is 
Hi-Uor Oinu ibo elofimn system. T also approve of the jirnn system 
provided the Government helps in exterminating hribeiw ' ^ ’ 


(The v'litics? ii'iihdrcw.) 
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Khan Bahadur ABDUS-SAMAD KHAN, Revenue Extra Assistant 

Commissioner, Mardan. 


Replies to the questionnaire. 

following statement would give the required information. 
The figures have been lalccn from naqsha rehn and tahavi registers: — 


J 

Nnmf of Tnhsil, 


2 -J 4 

Amount of Amount of debt 

debt ns ox- Tnknvi. (approximate) 
pWn,d„K„). 


5 

Total, 


Swabi . . . U.C-TOSO 1,02,100 1,00,000 

Mardan . . . 4a,17,-l78 1,81,164 1,00,000 


By educating the agriculturists on a large scaJe they can be made 
to understand the good and evil results of borrowing money for pro- 
ductive and unproductive purposes. i 

Tlie debt is largely due to the local sahulcars. 

IIGO. 2. There arc two kinds of interests charged, (1) in cash (2) tin kind. 
.The rote of interest in cusJi is between rupee one and three per cent, 
per mensem, and that in kind from 3 maunds of grain pen cent, for 
six irontLs. 

IIGI. 3. No doult that present legislation, I mean the Land Alienation-- 
Act is a bo.r to agi icultunsts who want to take loans but it is useful to 
them to a great extent and I don’t think any modification is required. 

1162. 4. Very rarely in this province. 

1163. 5. As far as the question concerns salniha7's, such alienations 
have ceased owing to the enforcement of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, but the bigger zaitihtdars who give loans certainly have the 
debtors’ land mutated in their, own names and the debtors’ position 
is generally turned to tenanls-at-will. 

1164 6. The cultivators thus do not take full interest in cultivation. 
The process can well be checked if zamindai' banks and co-operative 
societies are formed on a large scale. 

1165. 7. No. 

1166. 8. The petty loans are generally obtained in the villages on the 
security of standing crops at the rate of one maund of grain for 
Rs. 20 for six months and on the security of ornaments at the rate 
of six pies per rupee per month. 

1167. 10. ,Sa!nd-ara Bill should be introduced. 

1168. 11. This is not prevailing in this province; if introduced will be 
useful. 

1169. 12- (1) Small cultivators or peasant proprietors: — 

(а) By taking loans from saJmIcars and big land holders 

and to some extent from Government in the form of 
takavi loans. 

(б) From sakukars and Government. 

(c) From professional money-lenders. 

K. B. Ahd'us-Samdd Khan, 
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(2) Owner of about 100 acres of land. 

(a) and (h). From suhuhars and Oovernment. 

(c) Srih7ikars. 

(3) Big land-holders generally don’t take assistance either from 
sahuJcars or Government, 

o , , 

For seed loans are generally taken in kind. The rate of interest is 
Ks. 3 /- per cent, per month. In case of (a) loans are taken for six 
months, and in case of (b) and (c) generally for three years. The 
folloiviug kinds of securities are generally given : — 

(1) Standing crops. 

(2) Houses and land which is not meant for cultivation, 

(3) Water-mills and ornaments. 

if the principal a,nd interest are notl repaid within the prescribed 
period, compound interest is charged and often fresh deeds are writ- 
ten in which the principal plus interest for the expired period is 
entered us tbe new principal. Zaviindars also take loans from- 
sahukars and give their lands on lease to the creditors. Certainly 
the rates are very exorbitant. Interest is always charged in cash and 
not in kind. Loans which are given in kind are calculated in terms 
of cash. In financing agriculture the foremost part is played by 
sahukars, the neyt by Government and last of all by big land-holders. 

1170. 13. Ho, the cultivators don’t borrow takavi freely for the follow- 
ing reasons:—; ; 

(1) Sufficient amount is not given to zamindars. 

(2) Such loans are granted for small periods. The period 
should be enhanced. 

(3) Zamindars have sometimes difficulties in taking fard, etc.,- 

from the Paiwari for attaching to the petition. Takavi 
shoultl be given freely. 

llVl. 14. There is no co-ordination between the two sources. explained 
above. . 

1172. 15. The chief defect in borrowing money from money-lenders is 
that after e.xpiry of 3 years, which is the legal period for a loan 
deed, the_ money-lender asks the borrower) to execute a .fresh deed, the 
interest is added to the principal and further interest is charged on 
this new principal. Thus the borrower has to pay compound interest. 
This difficulty can be removed to some extent by enhancing the prescri- 
bed period of the deed. (5) In the case of takavi from Government for 
improvements under the Land Improvement Loans Act the applicant 
has to face many difficuTties in getting the fard from the Patwari for 
attaching to the petition. Further he has to pay some illegal charg- 
es. Such difficulties can be removed to a great extent if the practice 
of issuing such fard- from office Qanungo in the tehstt is introduced. 
In the later case the presiding revenue officer can exercise better super- 
vision. , : 
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1173. The zamindnrs are mostly uneducated and taking into considera- 

tion the various forms of loans and interest and the cheatful accounts 
■of the he hcis to suifor xnuch. To BJifeguard their interiest 

some laws and regulations should be introduced; also please see 
answers \'2 and 13. Zamindara banks and co-operative societies mav 
be formed. 

1174. 16. The estimate for capital mentioned in this question cannot be 
given easily as the demands vary annually according to the nature of ' 
the crops grown. 

117.'). 17. Following are the marketing! centres : — 

Pf.rhnwur J)i.<itricL — Peshawar, Now.shera, Alkoj-a, Khairabad,- 
Pabbi, Hoti, Chavsadda, Utmanzai, Tangi, Shabqadar, 
Takhtbhai, Rustam, Parkho, Hathian, Tordher, Topi, 
Manevi. 

KoJnt( DiMn'cf. — Kohat, Gumat, Thai, Hangu, Teri, Karak, 
Bahadar-Khcl. 

71. 7. KIi(i7i District. — D. T. Khan, Darabin^ Kulachi, Tank, 
Gulimam, Gomel. 

IlaT.nra District. — Baffa, Nawanshahar, Abbottabad, Mansehra 
Hariporc, Havelian, and Kot Najibullah. 

1176. 18. The znudndar.-; generally take their grain to markets and sell 
these to snhukais who stock it and dispose it off to down-country 
merchants. 

Ko otl er charges, save that the saltulcars purchase grain at cheap 
rates. 

1177. 19. (</) They store in zamindari store rooms called fdianihas 
and bring to markets in bags. 

{h) They stock in bags; the grain thus stored is not taken as secur- 
ity for obtaining credit. 

1178. 20. No. 

1179. 26. No such practice exists. 

1180. 27. Tes; please also see answers Nos. 13 and 15. 

1181. 28. Following are the prices per acre of different kinds of land cn 
this 8ub-T)ivision : — 


Chain. 

Shah yehri. 

AM. 

Sailabi and 
Dagoba. 

Barani and Maim. 

■Rs. 

PvS. 

Es. 

B.S. 

Rs. 

1,200 

400 

500 

200 

100 


The ratio of the annual yield of land to its market value is 1:16. 
In case of {a) less than half of the market value of the land is 
obtained ; so also is the case in (&). In case of (c) the veal market value 
can be obtained. In auction, it is admitted that real price cannot be 
obtained as one has to seek for a buyer and in private negotiation the 
initiative is taken by the vendee. 

1182. 29, Land Alienation Act is the only impediment to mortgage of 
agricultural holdings ; the law is good and no modification is required. 

1183. 31 No. '■ 

S', JS. Abdus-Samnd Khan. 
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118-1 32. The roles pertaining to zamindara banks and co-operative 
societies may also be introduced here. No change is recommended. Co- 
operative credit societies have very recently started their work and 
I ho]pe the system will prove useful here as well. 

1385, 34. By taking the average value of land mortgaged in that neigh- 
bourhood during the past 5 years. 

1186. 35. Land should be the security for this. 

1187. 36. No. 


1188. 37. No. 

1189. 38. The only industry carried oh hlwe is pi^r-making on a local 
machine, called gahmrin. Industries can be encouraged to some extent 
by opening industrial schools. 

1190. 48. Please see answers Nos. 8, 12 and 15. Co-operative credit 
■soeielies and zawindara banks may be opened on a large scale. 

1191. 49. No such industries exist in this sub-division. 

1192. 64. The existing system of trade with trans-border people is that 
they bring produce of their country such as fruit, ghee, skins, furs, 
rags, etc., to markets in big towns and selling them within a very few 
days go back after purchasing cloth, sugar, guv, and salt from this 
country. Good roads and personal safety on borders facilitate com- 
merce. 


1193. 55. Hindus. 


1194. 56. Indigenous bankers in a village or hanias of the village and 
even shopkeepers. Their chief business is banking. Some 5 per cent, 
•of those indigenous bankers live only on money-lending. 

1195. 57. They finance agriculture to a great extent by lending money 
to the zaviihdars. They don’t invest in industrial shares. 

1196. 63, Please seS ansvcis Nos. 8 and 15.' 


1197. 64. Yes, there is a prejudice against the indigenous bankers. 

1393. 68. The money-lenders are not able to meet all demands for accom- 
modation. 

1199. 74. Some 3 per cent, of the agriculturists in this sub-division have 
got surplus income over their necessary expenditure. 

3200. 82. The agriculturists by this naoney support themselves and their 
families and spend it in redemption of their lands or in making 
improvements in their holdings. 

1201. 83, The farmer never lends to his fellow' agriculturist ant) in a 
prosperous year, if he ever has any surplus amount, he keeps it with' 
the local huma as amanat and the bania carries on his banking with 
that sum. The farmer takes no interest on this amount from the 
ba/iUi. 


majority of the zaviindars don’t buy Post OflB.ce 
t^ertmcates as they, have no money to buy them. 


Cash 


321.1.3. 95. 
klardan, 
Ivatlang, 


Co-operative credit societies and banks 
Hoti, Hustam, Lundkhowar, Takhthhai, 
Tordher, Sawabi, Topi, Kundah, Shewa, 


may be opened at 
Garhi Daulatzai, 
and Yarhussain, 


H 
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Oraf cvWonco. 

1204. (JJiainnan : You are the Hevenue 35. A. C., Mardan ? Yes. 

1205. fhe auiouuis of iudebtedness and toJMvi given by you in vnni' 
TncTaGi'andum relate to two tehsils under you ? — Yes. 

1200. What does Ks. 963,099 represent- — This sum was raised on the 
security of laud. This amount has been taken from the statement show- 
ing the total amount of mortgage. It is an approximate figure. 

1207. What does Ks. 100,000 given in column 4 represents To which 
kind of debt does it relate ? — It is not the actual figure. 

1200. Is it an estimate 1 —Yes. 

1209. W^hat is the usual rate of interest in your ichsih t—Re. 1/- per 
cent. p.m. is an easy rate of interest. The usual rate is 3 per cent, 
p.m., and sometimes it goes up to 5 per cent. p.m. If an agriculturist 
borrows Ks. 20, he has to pay one niaund of grain as interest when 
the crop is ready. 

1210. Has the Land Alienation Act proved a cheek on indebtedness! — 
Ever since the introduction of the Iland Alienation Act it has become 
difficult to raise loans; otherwise the Act is useful in every way. I may 
state for the information of the members of this Committee that there 
are two kinds of banias. One is the shopkeeper in the village. He 
keeps good relations with the villagers, and the other is the mhtCkar in 
the town. Both the agriculturist and the shopkeeper are tired of tliese 
sahukars. The shopkeeper obtains loans from the mhukar at a very 
high rate of interest. 

1211. Are the small landowners being sw’allowed up by the big land- 
owners ? — Ko, that is not the case. either the Khan nor the 
money-lender purchase tise land. It is a third class which has been 
brought by the Khann to work on their lands, wliicii is acquiring land. ' 
I have de.signated them as “bigger zamindars” in my memorandnm. 
There are three kinds of agriculturists: fii’st, the Kham or the land- 
lords, second, their tenants, and third, those persons who have been 
brought from orrtside to settle down on the lands of the landlords. Such 
persons are found in large numbers in the Charsadda and Mardan 
Tehsils. The J-and Alienation Act has proved more beneficial to this 
class. In the absence of a Khan in the village they ai’e likely to 
create mischief. 

1212. Who does generally advance money for agricnltural purposes ?— 
Generally the sahukars advance loans for agricultural purposes. 

1213. How would you make takavi loans more easy to get? — The chie.f 
difficuKy that one experiences is in obtaining the /ard (descriptive 
statement) from the potwari and this defect is difficult to remedy. It 
ivould be better if the fard, were prepared in the tehsil. 

1214. Are you in favour of co-operative credit societies 1-^Yes. If 
such banks are started, I am sure many Hindus and Moharamadans 
will become members of such banks. In case they prove successful, the 
work of distribution of takavi should be handed over to them. 

1215. But the difficulty is the co-operative society charges interest at the 
rate of 12 per cent, and iGovernroent charges interest at the rate of 6^ 
per cent, for takavi. What wmuld you do with this difference in the 
rate of interest l—-7’a7;at 7 should be advanced at the same rate of 
interest at which it is obtained. 

1216. Y/ill the co-operative societies also require the iurdl If want 
it, they can send for it officially. If it can not be obtained m this way; 
they should advance loans on the security of ornaments. 

K. B. Ahdus-Samad. Khan. 



■jijjY y a u'nl) Siv Si’Jiihziiil II Ahdul Qitiyuin \ou know tlmt co-operative 
credit societies are being formed in villages and that people are 
bi coming tlieir shareholders, and their general practice is that they 
advance loans on the security of two persons. Now if the society s 
loan i'- safe, surely the loar. advanced on account of taJcitri would 
also be safe. What oilier mcasaircs should he adopted to safeguard the 
(Jovernment ir.oney f — 'rhe ful-nni loan should lie advanced at the 
same rate at which it is obtained from the Government. At pi'csent 
the Cove: UMu iit has sanctioned poine lakhs of rupees for takavi. If 
this vboh; amount is delivered to the agriculturists, through co- 


oper. ".live societies, surely the Govt, as well as the societies will have 
to face a good deal of trouble in the matter of recovery. 


)‘21s. .\<nriit) Jfiijor Molid. A/dmr A/iaii : Well, Khan iiahadur tSahib, 
you have got a vast experience in this line and so your evidence would 
iic V(‘ry weighty. -May I ask you that when a small proprietor sells 
his land, does he go to the big landowner or the latter comes to him I — 
It is ncitleo* the KIttni nor the ■'^(iliuknr who purchases the land, hut 
the third cla.'-s mentioned aliove. The object of this Committee is to 
tlevi'^e moans of providing facilities for the agriculturists in the 
niattov of raising loans. In the villages of Kohat the hnniax and the 
agriculturists arc jiulling on quite nicely, and if they are in trouble, 
it is only on .account of the heavy rate of interest of the town sahukar 
and on account, of .such pev.sons as have come down from across the 
linvder. Now I shall narrate the difllculties of a big landowner. His 
land is- cuhivjited liy the cultivator, who nt< tlic time of the cultiva- 
tion keeps a lamt>, which grazc.s over the land of the owner. Wlien 
fie* crop grows a bit. the cultiv.ator brings liis cow to graze there, 
and yon know (hut at least Ko. 1 worth of fodder is required for a 
cow, aiul this loss i.s rloliitablc to the account of the owner. When 
the crop is reaily, the cultivator will daily take maize for his 
cliilflreii b-'i‘ov(. (h,' cjop is cut. Finally when the crop is cut, nearly 
half of it woultl have Iiecn consumed hy the cultivator in the above 
mentioned fashion, and out of the remaining he would again share 
V.ifh t!ir owner ju addition to his preferential .share; that is to say, 
the cultivator will get T.'i per cent, and the owner 25 per cent. In 
the'-.' vir> um--irn< ce I doji’i think any land owner or Hindu would like 
(o puu'has.:' I.uid. 


{lit < ;i‘i I {til' Ilf till 

.turftt /</'( fi.i t/,1 i!iii/'). 


triljif.' - ifii-t^ nut 


I'liiti hirlcf! wkf t! ilu' Com- 
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Wednesday, November 20th, 1929. 

PESHA¥/AR. 


Peesent : 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E. {Ghaifmo.n\ 

The Hon’ble,Major Nawab Mohammad I Lala Bad Kishan 

Akbae Iahan, C.I.E., I.A., M.C.S. Mr. V. F. Geay, M.L.C. 

KHAN OF HOT! Khan. Bhadur Haji KIaeam Elahi 

Professor H. L. Ceablani, M.A. ! Sethi. {Co-opted member.) 

Mr. Y. >S. Maeballi {Secretary). 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar, C.I.E., M.L.A., Secretary, Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, was also present. 


Khan Bahadur ABDUS.-SAMAD KHAN, Revenue E.A.C,, 

Mardan. 

Oral evidence — (concluded). ^ 

1219. Srof. Chnblam : Do the figures of mortgage debt and those under 
(6) and (r). (Para. 1159), taken from the statement of mortgages, relate 
to one viBage or to the vhole area under your control? — These figures 
are not reliable. These have been taken from the statement attached 
to the settlement report. 

1220. How can we get the correct figures for the Province ? — ^You can 
get these figures from the tehsils. 

1221. From which statement? — From the statement of mortgages. This 
statement is to be found in the lal kitab relating to each village, 
which gives the figures for four previous years. 

1222. Where shall we get the coi'rect figures for one year ? — From the 
mutation register you could get the correct figures. 

1223. Who keeps this register ? — ^The qoatwari keeps this register. 

1224. To w-hich year do the mortgage figures relate ? — These figures 
relate to the mortgages effected or redeemed during the course of the 
settlement operations, and therefore I say that these are not reliable 
figures. 

1225. To which year do the figures supplied by you relate ? — These figures 
relate to the year 1925-26, when settlement operations were in pro- 
gress there. 

1226. Should we take the settlement figures to be correct or not ? — These 
are the correct figures. 

1227. How did you calculate the figure under (b) and (c) [para. 11593?—- 
It is an approximate figure. If Rs. 1,00,000 was advanced as takavt 
loan it may be assumed that this much amount may have been borrowed 
from other people on the security of ornaments. 

K, B. Ahdus-Samad Khan, 
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1228. Is this calculation based on any principle ?— It is an approximate 
figure; it may be wrong. _ . ^ 

L Bal Kiihan-. Y’ou have arrived at this figure on the basis of 
your experience extending over 20 to 25 years, but did you ever try to 
find out by actual facts whether your conclusions were correct or not ; 

I think that these figures are correct. 

1230. Vrof. Chahlwni-. Is the debt secured or unsecured 1— It is secured. 

1231 In nlacBS where the Land Alienation Act is in force the debt due 
to the 6a«ia.s would be very small 1— There are three classes of hamas 
first the village shopkeeper, second the town sahukar and third, those 
agriculturists who have come down from the tribal territory and 
settled down on the lands and are acquiring properties. 

1232. You say that debt is generally due to local sahuhars. 'What do 
you mean by this 1—1 mean the village and town money-lenders. 

1233. Chairtiian'. Since the introduction of the Land Alienation Act the 
secured debt would be due to the agriculturists I — After the introduc- 
tion of the Land Alienation Act the land has not been mortgaged. 

1234. Brof. CliabLani'. But at present 8,082 acres of Mardan lands are ■ 
mortgaged fco non-agriculturists and 26,298 acres to agircultiirists. 
This shows that land mortgaged to agriculturists is three times more 
than that to non-agriculturists, i.c., most of the land is mortgaged 
to agriculturists 1 — What I meant was tha.t the secured and unsecured 
debt due to the sahukav^ was greater than what was clue to the agri- ■ 
culturists. The whole debt due to the mhukars including that secur- 
ed on ornaments was larger than the mortgage debt due to the 
zamindar.'i. The figures are misleading, because most of the transac- 
tions are benami. 

1235. You say in reply to Question No. 8 that “the petty loans are gen- 
erally obtained in the villages on the security of standing crops at the 
rate- of one maund grain for Rs. 20 for .six months’’. Was it the usage 
in old days or is it prevalent now?— -This practice came into being 
only a few years ago. Formerly the rate was very low. 

1236. (Since how long has it come into being? — For the last four or five 
years. 

1237. What is the selling price of the grain per maund ? — Rs. 5 a 
maund. 

1238. Who charges these rates? — The safiukars. It is their usual rate. 


1239. Are the Muhammadan agriculturist money-lenders also among 
the persons who have come from across the border ! — Yes. 


mo. In reply to question No. 12 (3) you say “big land-holders generally 
cioxi t take assistance either from scikukcirs or Government’ \ How do 
they meet their current expenses ? — They take loans for purposes of 
cultivation for six months only, and the rate of one maund of grain 
101 ^ a loan of Rs. 20 relates to .such advan&es. The cost of oxen also 
IS included in the cultivation expenses. 


1-_41. But the ina;}ority of the cultivators in normal years, after they 
have sold the crop have for sometime got some money of their own : 
why should they then borrow money ?— But there are ‘several persons 

oSer.Si'Sdtdvatiom^'' 


limitation ?-It should 

illtie^t in that case there would be no accumulation of 

inteiest, and consequently no compound interest. 
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1245. Oil an average, after how many years is there a bad crop After ' 
three years. 

1246. Then if we take the bad crop year.s into consideration, there would 
be at Jeast five bad crops during the cour.se of 16 years, and that 
would considerably reduce the price?— I have calculated the price 
keeping in \iew the average crop for 18 yeaivs. 

1250. Do people take lands on orartgages in your sub-division or not ?— 
25 per cent. 


1248. That means that 64 times the land revenue is the price of the 
land ?— Yes. 


1249. How many agriculturists have got surplus income after meeting 
their expenses ? — 3 per cent. These persons are those who have come 
down from the tribal territory. 

1250. Do people take lands on mortgages in j'our .sub-division or not? — 
They do take land on mortgage if they have got surplus money. 


1251. Then the money advanced by agricultui’ists on mortgages is in- 
cluded in the amount invested by this 3 per cent. ? — Yes. 

12.52. In reply to Question No. 83 you say tha,t the agriculturist keeps 
his surplus money with the hania without any interest. If he does not 
charge inl^rest, why does he not give his money to his fellow agricul- 
tnrist.s — He does not give to his felloiv agriculturist because in each 
and ovbiy village there is a faction, and the agriculturist is on better 
terms with the battia^ than with his brother agriculturist, and he has 
got greater contidence in the bania. 


1253. Does anjdiody take any loan from the havia ? — Yes, local men take 
loans from the haniiast. 


1254. What is the proportion of such persons? — I can't say. 


1255. A'tnrab Majo)' Mohd. Abhar Khan-. Who are the cultivators in 
your sub-division 1 — Mohmands and Afridis. 


1256. Is not the land situated further from Hoti and other land in the 
Mardan sub-division together with that of Charsadda cultivated by 
Mohmands and Afridis ? — Yes, it is cultivated h 3 ' Mohmands and 
Afridis. 


1257. Is it not a fact that these migratory tenants are willing to come to 
any land owner who gives them a higher amount of takavi without 
any interest and treats them better I think the same holds good on 
the Swabi vuiira and the barani lands?— Yes, they are mostly 
Mohmaitd.s. 


1258 Is it not a fact that all the land-owners m Mardan, Swabi and 
Charsadda are doing their level best to' secure more tenants biit are 
unalilc to get any without an advance of of Ks. JOO 

plough ?— So long as they do not spend, they cannot get tenants, ihat 
is the dihicnlty why the soMihar does not wish to purchase land noWi 
Besides, the zamivdar (cultivator) misappropriates the produce. 

1259. Do these pe 02 Dle belong to tribal territory ? Yes. 

K. Ji. Ahdnft-i^amad Khan. 
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1260. Wlien they have accumtilated money, do they go across the 
border ? — ^Yes. 


1261 When the amount belonging to the big landlord is misappr^ 
oriated by the Mohmands or Afridis, what is the remedy for the land- 
lord to recover his amount’ — ^As a Revenue E. A. C. I have nothing 
to do with this question. 


1262. This may be the case with the big sahvkars as' well ’—Some of _ 
the Hindu whom I know being my friends are trying to sell 

their lands, the reason being that the cultivators misappropriate their 
prodium. 


1263. It is said that the big landlords or saJmkars (there are many 
in Mardan owing 400 or 500 acres of land) ' exact service 
without remuneration from their tenants ’ — It is not the practice in 
jVIardan ; but they do take service in this way that they put in work 
worth 4 annas and get less. 


o 1264. Supposing the pavcLayat system is introduced, would it be bene- 
ficial ’—The vunchayat would be useful provided the newly educated 
people, tl e old men and people belonging to every religion, took part 
in it. 


1265. You have been a good deal in Yusafzai. You must have noticed 
that in marriage ceremonies, etc., our relations are better with the 
Hindus’ — I think no Muhammadan or Hindu can live without the , 
other class. 


1286. A. B. Eaji Karam- ELahi Bethi : Are you in favour of increasing 
the limitation period for debts ? — ^Yes, I think it should be extended 
to ten years, because in that case there would be no compound 
interest. 


1267. Do you mean to say that the debtor should remain a debtor for ten 
years continuously’ — In the event of his being able to pay earlier, 
he would pay it off, but if he is unhble to do so, then in that case 
ho will not feel the necessity of executing a new bond for interest. 

(TliP witness withdrew.) 


MOHD. AURANGZEB KHAN, B.A., LL. B. (Alig.j Vakil, 

Peshawar. 

Replies totiie QuestionnaVe. 


A. — Agricultural indebtedxess. 

1268. I belong to Kulachi Tehsil and hence I deal with that village 
and feh>ni. •. ” 

1266. 1. The land-owners of Kulachi are to my mind indebted to the 
extent of lo lakhs and these debts are mainly due to litigation, to 
marriage and funeral expenses and growth of the debt is due to 
nsunous and compound interest and occasionally to famine and other 
kinds of distress. The land-on ners in the main are no believers in 

unhoarablo indebtedness to their children. ‘ 
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127(1 J he itiajeriiy of these borrowers ere iJu> liligoits people and 
himhitiihifs, uic., wlio maintain guest-houses. The lambardars realize 
vt'venue .''.nd «( oiiec spend it and then they l)on-ow afresh for payment 
of revenue to the (toveinmcnt. Tlto.se 'Jel)t.s arc largely due to profes- 
stoiinl Ideal inoneydonders. 


12(1. 2. Ihe. norinnl rate of interc.st is 3 picc per rupee per month and 
in some ease.s it i.s from its. 2 to Jbs. 4 per cent. p.m. and the latest 
praelicc of ealeulating interc.st is that in the original pro-note interoist 
at the nliove rate for .’1 ycar.s is e.'ileulatod and then shown as part of 
the p.’‘in.,jjml in tlu' pro-note and. this principal (which includes the 
future interest for ycar.s) is also .shown a.s iiayablc with interest. If 
the n)oiU!y-hMider has any sou! ho show.s some concession ; otherwise 
generally lull interest is charged and if resort is had to court this 
interest is always clabueil and cleerecd. 


12(2. 3. .''>tri(;t abmoy hnuiers’ Act c.nd tluj c.slalrlishment of zamindara 
bank- v:!!' partly ( Joverniiienf, capital and (towrmnent 
(and nmia liberal and syn-^matie iahitvi advances. 


.supervision 


127;!, -I. Moiu'y-lcnder is the master of the situation. 

127-!. 5. Xo, cvc(-|u that the land-owner ami bis tenantry are growing 
nii;-e!;;i)!e day by day, though genuine gratitude is due to the Land 
Alienation Aet. 




12",'). 6. Kdneale the land owner, make him .«c)f-supporting, remove the 
lyranuy of the money-lender and educate him to make investment. 

127(j. 7. Yos. 

1277. 8. 'I’hc money- lender at the lime of harvest will accept the grain 
at eht'ajier I’ate a.nd will advance loans in kind at the time of cultiva- 
lion at the dearest possible rate. Aloney-lendcr’s word is law. The 
land-owner knows only one inarkef, only one bank, only one supplier 
ot soed, only one .supplier of merchandise — the money-lender. There 
are no loan liaiiks and no system of ruhii loans in my 

127e. 9. The Usurious Lo.in Act is in force in our Th-ovince but is availed 
of to a very little extent because ilie money-lender can afford to 
engage a counsel and generally manages to comiiromiso decrees and the 
illiterate debtor feels satisfied at the long rope. The sanctity of con- 
tract and contractual rate of intcrc.st is .successfully trotted out by the 
money-lender. I would suggest that when once the claim is nut in a 
Court, compromise or no compromise, the Court .-af moto should apply 
the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act as it does the Limitation 
and Court Fee Acts. Liberal in.sl-alments should invariably be allowed 
and safeguards similar to those introduced by the Maharaja of , 
Kashurr should be applied in this respect. 

1270. 10. The Punjab Legislation is a very modest one and in 1925 when 
a rcinv-scnt.-itive disputation of the Mussalmans of North-West Frontier 
Province "waited upon tl;e Flonourable the Chief Commissioner a 
s.biiil-'ir rcciicst was duU' made by the deputation and was duly 
fii'omised by the Honouvanle the Chief Commissioner. There should 
be complete divorce Ijetweerx money-lenders and the zamindars, and 
co-operative credit societies and zamindara banks, etc., as in the 
Punjab, should at once be introduced into the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

1280. li. No, the land-owner is always at the mercy of the money- 
lender. 

Jloh.fi. Auiittigzeh Kbari, 
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B.— Finance foe agbicultural production. 

1281. 12. (a) From the village bania. 

(6) Village bania or urban harda. 

(c) Both. 

Rate of interest 1 have shown in answer No. 2. 

Tlie part played by the '.Government is in respect of — 

(a) Tal'Oti loans which are of very considerable value. 

(&) I\il. 

(c) Sometimes remission of revenpe. 

1282. The Imperial Bank of India, the joint stock banks, etc., are not" 
-even known to the land-owners, nor do. these agencies care to know 

the land-owners of my Tr/isii District and of the North-West Frontier- 
Province as a whole. 

1283. 13. Yes, the cultivator freely borrows tahavi under the Agricul- 
turists Loans Act. There are defects in the working of this Act in 
as much as the distribution is not made in strict conformity with the- 
rules made thereunder. This time it is in my personal knowledge that 
in my District the distribution has been very liberal and systematically 
made and the same remarks apply to the Peshawar District. As 1 do. 
not know about other Districts I would like to confine my remarks- 
to the Dera Ismail Khan District. 

1284. The remedies that I would suggest are that the loans which are 
made to the Districts should be) doubled, trebled and that for its. 
distribution and realization special sympathetic officers should be 
appointed not on the whole-tim^ basis but only periodically and rules 
in respect of method of distribution should be strictly enforced. 

1285. 15. None beyond what I have stated above. 

1286. 16. This year in my District laipees 4 lakhs was sanctioned and 
distributed as ta7:cvi. I will put this sum at 10 lakhs at least. I will’ 
sugge.st ihat a To}havi Officer should be appointed v.'ho should lecture 
to the masses on the uses of tahavi and further popularise the already 
popular system. 


C. — Fin.ANCE for jUARKETING. 

1287. 1?.^ The Kulachi mnndi owned and financed by Kulachi monej’’- 
lenders is the only market that I know of. 

12.88. 18. .hii], beyond what is given in answer No. 17. 

1286. 19. ihe agriculturist sells the surplus at the threshing floor and 
leaves 'just raough for the feeding of his family. Sometimes his share 
IS so. d. in the form of standing crop. The question of necessity for 
obtaining credit does not arise. 

3290. 20. I can’t say. 

1291. 21. Not beyond what is given above. 

1292. 22. No railway even. 

1:1'^. 23. This Province was a part of the Punjab and in 1001 it was- 
detached therefrom, so all possibilities of forming pools and co- 
operative efforts which can be possibly thought out fci the Punjab. 
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1294. 25. No, it v.'ill be injurious. This 
zawinddrK all the more so. 


will make the lethargic 


1295. 26. Except cm-rent accounts all the loans are secured. 

129G. 27. ps the agriculturist freely borrows faMm loans. I would 
propose that loans should be made in kind and the loan officer should 
first ascertaiu the zamindars’ requirements for the current season or 
year and the zannndnrs should be discouraged from borrowing from 
the money-lenders becau.se this discontagement will bring about com- 
ulunfil arpity a consuninmfcion greatly to be desired and prayed for. 
1207. 28. Us. luO ]icr acre— twenty times the yield. 

1298. 29. No. 

1299. 30. No mortgage Banks. 

1900. 32. Let us copy the Punjab system. 

1301. 33. The Punjab system. 

1302. 34. The Punjab system. 

1303. 35. The security of land. 

1304. 36. I can’t say. 


1305. 37. I can’t say. 


E. — Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

1306. 38. The introduction of canal system is under the contemplation 
of the Government of India and if it is sanctioned then dairy-farming, 
•etc., can be safely introduced.. 

1307. 39. Vide answei 38. 

130S. 40. Ftde answer 38. 


P.— Rural co-operation. 


1309. 43. No societ 3 % 

1310. 44. No co-operatfeve movement. 

1311. 47. It is really desirable to stimulate the growth of c :-operative 
movement. 

1312. 48. I can’t say. 


1313. 49. None. 


1314. 50. Reply stated above. 

1315 51. -Just on the lines of the Punjab. 


1316. 52. No banks so far. 

1^17 6S. The Gevemmerrt ttilavi loans or the co-operative hanks loans 
wMel I have proposed should be in kind, and the payment back to 
'Government should also be in kind. 

Mo/id. Anrangzeh Khan. 
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] [ „ TRAJfS-BORDER TRADE. 


1318 54. To the ^vest of Kulachi is Gumal Pass and through this pass 
iDm-handise is carried to Afghanistan and_ lrans;bordeT people and in 
return Afghanistan nomadic tribe of Powindas import Afghan goods 
into mj^ District. ’ 

In respect of other items I can’t say. 


]319. 55. The Hindus. 

1320. 56. The money-lender does not combine other Inisiness with bank- 
ing. 


1321. 57. 1 don’t know. 

1322. 58. The village monej’-lender borrows at annas 8 per cent, p, m. 
from the urban hankers. 

1323. .59. arc used but I can’t give .samples. 


1324. 60. Already answered above. 

1325. 61. The indigenous bankers either depend on their own fimd.s or 
■draw on the urban banks at very reasonable rates. 

1328. 62. Annas 8 per cent, per month. 

1327. 68. One pice in the rupee per month or from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
cent. \ r in extreme cases half of cajiital, i.e., if Rs. 100 are advanced 
Rs. 150 are taken for one year. These rates could be brought down by 
compel ition. The reduciioii, it goes without saying., would confer 
very great beneht in eviry respect. 

1328. 64. Yes, and quite naturally. There is a great heart-burning and 
Hindu-Mu slim tension is mainly due to it. 

1329. 65. The legal expenses are always decreed and the money-lenders 
whether they go to court or not are gainers in every respect. 

1330. 66. He is able to meet all demands. 


1331. 67. It is cavried on through hundis and chifhiea. 

1332. 68. As given above. 

1333. 69. No. 


1334. 70. T don’t know, 

1385. 71, 1 es. I think they are over-protected. 

1336. 72. A complete divorce between the two and the new substitute for 

1/11.6 i3clIllv6l?S« 


13i>,'. 73. M-.’ney Lenders Af’t and similar other .safeguards, 

3338, 74. As honest people they should approve of introduction of 
measures of co-operation. 

1339. 75. I don’t know. 

1340. 77. l-e.s. Competition must be faced. 

3341. 78. None. 


.1.- -Is VESTMEkr HABIT AND ATTRACTION OK CAPITAL. 

indebtedness is removed and proper economy 
uuceii the majority of them can save 25 to .50 per cent. 

1343. 8&. No saving so far. 


intro 
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1294. 25. No, it v/iJl Le injurious. Tliis will make the lethargic 
zaminclars all the more- so. 

1295. 26. Except current accounts all the loans are secured. 

1296. 27. Yes, the agriculturist freely borrows tahavi loans. I would 
propose that loans' should be made in kind and the loan officer should 
■first asceftaia the_ zamin.durs’ requirements for the current season or 
year and the zaviindars should be discouraged from borro^ving from 
the money-lenders because this discontagement will bring about com- 
munal amity— a consummation greatly to be desired and prayed for. 
1207. 28. Its. lUO jicr acre— twenty times the yield. 

1298. 29. No. 

1299. 30. No mortgage Banks. 

1000. 32, Let us copy the Punjab system. 

1301. 33. The Punjab system. 

1302. 34. The Punjab system. 

1303. 35. The security of land. 

1304. 36. I can’t say. 

.3305. 37. I can’t say. 


E.— Ikdustries subsidiary to agriculture. 

1306. 38. The iiitroduction of canal system is under the contemplation 
of the Government of India and if it is sanctioned then dairy-farming, 

•etc., can be safely introduced.. 

1307. 39. Vide answei 38. 

1308. 40. Vide answer 38. 


p. —Rural co-operation. 


1309. 43. No society. 

1310. 44. No co-operatfeve movement. 

1311. 47. It is really desirable to stimulate the growth of ooperative 
movement. 


1312. 48. I can’t say. 

1313. 49. None. 


1314. 50. Reply stated above. 

1.115 51, Just on the lines of the Punjab. 


1316. 52. No banks so far. 

1-17 5’ The Govr-rnment talxivl loans or the co-operative banks loans 
•ii"h i have propo*d should bo iu kind, uud tho payment back to 
Government should also be in kind. 

Mohd. A'tirartgzch Khaji. 
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] L— Tkans-bordee trade. 

1318. 54« To thtt west of ICulachi is Guninl Pass cvucl through this pass 

luordiandise is carried to Afghanistan and_ trans-border people and in 
return Afghanistan nomadic tribe of Powhyrlns import Afgh.in goods 
into my District. ' 

In respect of other items I can’t say. 

1319. 55. The Hindus. 

1320. 56. Tlio money-lender docs not combine other l)usiness with bank- 
ing. 

1321. 57. 1 don’t know. 

1322. 58. The village money-lender borrows at annas 8 per cent. p. m. 
from the urban bankers. 

1323. 59. arc used but I can’t give samples. 

1324. 60. Already answered above. 

132o. 61. The indigenous bankers either depend on ilieiv own fv.nds or 
■draw on the urban banks at very reasonable rales. 

1328. 62. Annas 8 per cent, per month, 

1327 . 62. One picc in the vnpee per month or from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
cent, cr in extreme cases half of capital, f.r., if Rs. 100 arc advanced 
Rs. 150 are taken for one year. These rates could be brought down Ijy 
compoiition. Tlie reduction, it goes without saying, would confer 
very gi'eat hone/il in eviry respect. 

1328. 64. Yes, and quite naturally. There is a great heart-burning and 
Hindu-Muslim tension is mainly due to it. 

1329. 65. The legal expenses are always decreed and the money-lenders 
whether they go to court or not are gainers in every respect. 

1330. 66. He is able to meet all demands. 

1331. 67. It is cavried on through hnnflix and clililiies. 

1332. 68. As given above. 

1333. 69. Ho. 

1334. 70, I don’t know. 

133;). 71. d es. I think they are over-protected. 

1336. 72, A complete divorce between the two and the new substitute for 
"the bankers. 

1337. 73. M:'ney Lenders Aet and similar other safeguards. 

1338. 74. As honest people they should approve of introduction of 
measures of co-operation. 

1339. 75. I don’t know. 

1340. 77. Aes. Competition must be faced. 

1341. 78. Hone. 


t • 

.T.--TKVEaTMEls-T H.ABIT AND ATTRACTION OF CAPITAL. 

1342. 78. If their indebtedness is removed and nrnopv . 

ducec the majority of them can save 25 to .50 ner olni intro- 

1343. 80. Ho saving so far. 
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l.iiJ. 81. Ihc Muslim za/zii/uhtr.',- have got only silver or j^oJd jewellery 
_ but none in any other form. I think the tendency towards hoarding 
IS decreasing owing to indebtedness and partly to education which 
teaches the ;tses of cirerdation. 

•J345. 82. If there is any saving, they spend it on social functions, funeral; 
and mar.uagc expenses and last, but not the least, litigation. 

i34G. 83. The Muslim money-lender is as bad as his Hindu confrere. 

1.317. 84. Cheques are getting popular in urban area but not in rural.. 
Urdu should lie r.scd in banking. 

iu48. 85. 1 es. Banking and investment arc due to prosperity and Euro- 
p^eani.'ution. In Kuluchi Tchsil there are only (he Post Ollice Savings 
Banks, lacildies lor Lhi investment of savings should be popularized 
by the public lectures. 

13-lS(r/). G9. (lover nment Treasury Bills and Cash Certificates command 
by public lectures. 

1.31ti. 86. T don’t know. 

1-330. 87. I don’t know. 

1351. 08. I can’t suggest off-hand. 

135-2. 89. Covornmont Treasury Bills and Cash Certificates command 
great popularity because they are issued by Government. 

1.333. 90, I can’t suggest off-hand. 

135-1. SI, Ctin’t say. 

1335. 92. Can’t say. 

1356. 93. Imiiorial Bank of India is popular and the new branches have 
justified (heir existence. 

1357. 94. There are .some Indian banks which are solely reserved for* the 
business class only and from the point of view of agriculture they 
can be deemed to be non-existent. 

1358. 95. In every Tchtiil for instance Kulachi, Tank and Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Oral Evidence. 

1359. ('hail ma/i : Dc you belong to Kulachi Tehsill — ^Yes, I belong to 
the D. I. Khan District. 

1360. Are you practising as a lawyer in Peshawar ? — Yes. 

1361. At the same time you belong to the landholder class ? — ^Yes, I 
have got land in the Punjab also. 

13G2. clave you personal knowledge and experience of agriculture? — 
Yes. 

1363. You say “the majority of these borrowers ai-e the litigous people 
lamburdarn, etc., who maintain guest-houses. The lambardars realize 
levenue and at once spend it up and then they borrow for payment to 
the Government”. Do you think that most of the people indulge in 
lavish hospitality? Ye,«. Lavish hospitality and litigation are the 
two principal causes of indebtedness and I would add one more, name- 
ly, that there are credit facilities for them. It is their second nature 
to borrow simply for the sake of borrowing, which means that if they 
can get money tiicy will not stop extravagance. 

1361. Thev cannot find any proper use for it?— hio. I will quote an 
instance. ' * " * *has an income of one lakh 

of rupees. He was very extravagant and but for the help offered 

* Naniis omitted. 

Mohd. Aurangzeb Khan. 
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•1oy his own cousin his landed property v/ould have gone. He. 
ran into debt to the extent of 5 or G lakhs. Most of his_ debt was due 
to the fact that ho is a mere wasteral. His enemy cousin came to his 
rescue and the land has been kept in the family. He had no business 
whatsoever t.ut to borrow. The borrowing w-as unnecessary. 

1365. You are really for restriction of credit facilities'? — Ves, and for the 
Land Alienation Act. The Act has come to the rescue of the land- 
holders and was enacted simply for the reason that the agriculturists 
should keep back the non-agriculturists from acquiring then lands. The 
Act was brought about for three reasons. According to the theory as 
propounded by Sir Theodore Morrison, the State had a living interest 
in the land, in other words, the' land practically belonged tu the 
State. 

]366. This theory has been exploded ? — It may be so, but if you refer to 
the speech of Sir Charles Rivaz, you will see that the. State has got 
a living interest in the land. The theory may have been e.xploded for 
the economist but not for the zamindar. According to the customary 
law in the Norih-West Frontier Province, the heirs have got a locus 
standi to challenge unnecessary alienation and they will be in a 
position to set aside some of the alienations. 

1367. You mean the collateral heirs? — Yes, collateral heirs up to the 
5th or 7th degree. Thirdly, there is a fear that w'e may upset the 
economic life of the country. After all if the Government feels dis- 
posed to help the untouchables, it is bound to come to the help 
of the. class alr.o and give them all valid and legitimate 

.safeguards. Under the circumstances, if you allow* the non-agriculturist 
class which is more clever to own land, — I will refrain from using the 
word cunning," the land i' bound to pass away into their hands 
, -soon. The za.vnndar has only a smattering of education. I will call 
SO per cent, of this fraternity absolutely illiterate. Here is a hanfa, — 
I do not say Muslim hnrla or Hindu fmrifa,— and if the two are put 
. together, the bania will have the upper hand. The hania knows 
accounts and know'.s how to read and write. So it is the primary duty 
of the Government to help the untouchables. They must provide safe- 
guards, much better safeguards than this Alienation Act. I have no- 
thing but admiration for the Land Alienation Act because it keeps the 
equilibrium of the society. 

1368. ^Yhat further safeguards have you in mind?— I will quote the 
instance of Eg 5 *pt. There the Government takes good care to advance 
money to the extent of 20,000 guineas. They have got a bank which 
advances 30,000 guineas or pounds. Supposing I am a cotton grower, 
they will send some official to assist me. They will advance money 
to me at the best possible rate, 

1369. Have you seen the note on the system of advancing loans against 
the security of cotton in Egypt? — I have not s-mn it but T know it. 
As far as the Land Alienation Act is concerned, I will suggest an addi- 
tion. 

■ 1370. Frof. Ghablani : With what object? — To give moi-e legitimate safe- 
guards to the agriculturist in order that the agriculturist may retain 
his holding, the holding which has come to him from his ancestors. 
I will quote an instance. I am a personal victim of all this. My 
.maternal uncle’s son has been- living with me for the last 4 or 5 
months. He has nracticjilly disposed off his property with the result 
■that he is a burden on me. I will request this Committee to give 
greater safeguards so that the agriculturist may be in a position bo make 
decent living and to check all unnecessary credit facilities to him. 
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' ; Will you mention some concrete instances 1— In the 

Jj. 1. itnan district and in this district there have been henami or 
bogus Lransacfoons. 1 will avoid names. In the Kulachi tehsil there 
have been such transactions to the extent of 10 to 15 lakhs. Supposing 
I am a debtor I want to sell the land to a non agriculturist Hindu 
moneylender. He wants to buy 500 jciHU from an agriculturist. He 
has got a debtor friend, a Muslim agriculturist, and he will ask him to 
bring aliout r lryn.saction. I sell my land to the Muslim agriculturist. 
Ihe funds .are supplied by the Hindu gentleman. The debtor friend 
of the Hindu gentleman will execute a pronotc in his favour, say to 
the extent of Rs. 20,000. That pronote will be in the form of debt. 
If the debtor misbehaves, the Hindu gentleman will threaten hm with 
a suit, otherwise it is well and good. 

1.37-2. But the land will be mutated in the name nf the Mahomedan agri- 
culturist ? — But the pronote with interest is swallowing the property. 

1373. Suppij.eing ic went on aecumulatiiig, what will be the remedy of the 
Hindu money-lender ? — If he does not get the money, he will come out ' 
with a suit which will be much more advantageous to the Hindu money- 
lender. He gets a decree. 

1374. But he never gets the land ? — No, iiut one agriculturist is ruined. 

1375. fYawdO Jlajar Mohd. Akbav Khan : When this pronote is 
t^rlcen from the other man as security and when the man who stands 
surety falls out with the bania, does the hania take good care to take 
away his ^vatermill, house iiroperty and all that he can touch 

all these and he will also attach his harvest, his hujra, his house in 
the city, etc. 

1376. dll. V. F. Gray. It then show's that the man has got some move- 
able property as a security on which he can get a loan ? — Yes. What I 
p.m suggesting is that these benami transactions, as Khan Bahadur 
Abdus Samad Khan said, should be penalised, a penal clause being 
added to the relevant sections of the Land Alienation Act. There is 
another .suggestion. W.ceording to section 66 of the Act all forms of 
mortgages are permitted in certain cases and permanent alienations 
could be effected with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. I 
would suggest that instead of the Deputy Commissioner we should 
substitute the local Government. 

1377. Chairman : You know the scope of our enquiry. We are not 
ex.'imining Into the possibility of a revision of the land revenue policy, 
or questions of that nature. We are ccncerhed with the Land Aliena- 
tion Act in .so far as it affects our enquiry. Does it affect evedit faci- 
lities ~ — I w'jll keep myself w'ithin the bounds of the enquiry. Section 
24 of the Land Alienation Act says that the_ loc.-il Government may 
sanotio'.; alienation in certain cases. This section should be repealed. 

1378. You sin>;gest that the moneylender is the mn.ster of the situation. 
ilo^v do you'e-^jilain that? What sort of money-lender do you mean? — 

I think some of the ground has been traversed by Khan Bahadur 
Abdus Samad Khan. You have divided areas into urban and riu-al. 
i w'ill rather sub-divide the rural areas. By urban I mean the district 

137-9. Urban means town ?— Yes. As far as rural areas arc concerned, 
they will have to be subdivided. Hoti and Mardan are rural areas but 
they are subdivisions. There are small hamlets. In the real 
area the life is quite normal. There the bania is as much indi-spensable 

Mohd. Aurongzeb Khan. 



i!S' (hf; j’.'jni'uluiriKt in fo him. Kiit as far as Hoti, MarJan or^Kiiiuchi 
ai<; comirncfi. the fjoni'i has urbanised his mentality. Formerly 
tiefov fiu- .advent of the British, the Hindus of Kulachi depended 
o:i the Kh.ans and the landowners of 'vnlachi. There were 
cordial relations between them. But now since the advent r>f the 
British niie and Briti.sh law and the civil courts the Hindus in Kulachi 
have completely rlivorced themselves from the Muslim landowners and 
have allied tln'iiiselvcs with the Tfindn population of the I). I. Khan 
district or Pcshuv.ar district. Now the hnnin has allied himself with 
the urban nioueyleuder.s of the D. T. Khan town. Mis entire relations 
are with him. He has no concern whatsoever with the landholder of 
Kulachi. In former lime.s he v.nuld always allow reduction in the 
in.utcr of ime,r“.-t hnt now in view of the civil courts and in view of 
iiis brntluT \de.adors in the town he is quite sure of a decree nith all 
possible costs, 

I.'J-'J. is it I'.ot becaust; he expects no sympatliy from the Muslim agri- 
cuUnvists \'o. I'nfnrttmately the Muslim agriiad.tuvist, has been m:.de 
the target of :P(;',ck It IcMt to hims.cif the hanin would he content 
t<i depend Ujifui the laudbobbus; the diiVuaiUy is that he is being 
iutbuMuaol by bis urban friends. They say, “why should yon care for 
the JCltitt! oi’ anyI)ody in the village; here is your pleader’’, etc., 

He goes to Uh-' pleader and the pleader gets his fee. If 1 took 

11s. I. con ;ind if mis del '., had been settled I)y a village paii>-hiiua(y 

it would have hecu (handed at 11s. l,ino or Bs. l.itOO, hut when I go 

to th(! civil court the entire decree means soinelh’iig like Bs. 1,500 or 
Bs. 1 , 0 ( 10 . Naturally 1 resent and say “He has gene to the civil court 
and lie will attach my projierty: he will dispose of my belongings, 
mv doulo'y, my vitles, etc. He is a bad neighbour '. Tins man in tho 
village is convinced that bis real friend is in the nib.an area. Ho is 
niore or li'ss an uvl>an resident in the rur.al area. Mad be been a part, 
and payee! of rural area, the thing would have been settled amicably, 
Theie is a s('cti(ui in the ( 'ivtl T’roc(Mliire C‘od(' under which cr.ascs can 
he .‘•('■(tied hv cnnou'oinise. l.'nforlniiately it has not Iteen le.serled to. 
B'liat I am sugg(e'ting is that if he gives ti)i his nihin mentality the 
rar.'d isu'n uill b<* contenr with the THiahi as their haidvcrs. 



■ ^^<itr?nan : you mention some concrete instances In the 

JJ. i. Khan district and in this district there have been benavii or 
bogus transactions. 1 will avoid names. In the Kulachi tehsil there 
have been such transactions to the extent of 10 to 15 lakhs. Supposing 
I am a debtor I want to sell the land to a non agriculturist Hindu 
moneylender. He wants to buy 500 jarihs from an agriculturist. He 
has got a debtor friend, a Muslim agriculturist, and he will ask him to 
bring about a transaction. I sell my land to the Muslim agriculturist 
ihe liincls are .supplied by the Hindu gentleman. The debtor friend 
of the Hindu gentleman will execute a pronotc in his favour, say to 
the extent of Rs. 20,000. That pronote will be ni tlie form of debt. 
If tlie debtor misbehaves, the Hindu gentleman will threaten h'm with 
a suit, otheruise it is well and good. 

1372. But the land will be mutated in the name of the Maliomedau agri- 
culturist 1 — But the pronote with interest is swallowing the property. 

1373. Supposing ic went on accumulating, v/hat will be the remedy of the 
Hindu money-lender ? — If he does not get the money, he will come out ’ 
with a suit which will be much more advantageous to the Hindu money- 
lender. He gets a decree, 

1374. But he never gets tbo land 1 — No, Imt one agriculturist is ruined. 

1375. Xawab Major MoIuL Jlbar Khun : When this i>ronote is 
taken from the other man as security and when the man who stands 
surety falls out with the bania^ does the hania take good care to take 
away liis %^ntevmill, house property and all that he can touch ?—l es, 
all these and he will also attach his harvest, his hiijra, his house in 
the city, etc. 

1376. Mr. V. F. (rrai/: It then show's that the man has got some move- 
able property as a security on which he can get a loan ? — Yes. What I 
am suggesting is that these benami transactions, as Khan Bahadur 
Abdus Samad Khan said, should be penalised, a penal clause being 
added to the relevant sections of the Land Alienation Act. There is 
another suggestion. -According to section 66 of the Act all forms of 
mortgages are permitted in certain cases and permanent alienations 
could be effected with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. I 
would suggest that instead of the Deputy Commissioner w'e should 
substitute the local Government. 

1377. Chairman : You know the scope of our enquiry. We are not 
examiiiing into the possibility of a revision of the land revenue policy, 
or questions of that nature. We are ccnceriied with the Land Aliena- 
tion Act in so far as it affects our enquiry. Does it affect- eredit faci- 
lities “ — I w'ill keep myself within the bounds of the enquiry. Section 
24 of the Land Alienation Act saj's that the_ local Government may 
sanctio'.; alienation in certain cases. This section should be repealed. 

1378. You suggest that the moneylender is the master of the situation, 
iloxv do you CA)dain that ? What sort of money-lender do^you mean? — 

I think some of the ground has been traversed by Khan Bahadur 
Abdus Samad Khan. You have divided areas into urban and rural. 

I W'ill rather sub-divide the rural areas. By urban I mean the district. 

1379. Ui'ban means tew'n ? — Yes. As far as rural areas are conceined, 
they will have to be subdivided. Hoti and Mardan are ruial aieas but 
they are subdivisions. There are small hamlets. In the rG<il 
area the life is quite normal. There the bania is as much indispensable 
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as the agriculturist is to him. But as far as Hoti, Mardau cr Kulachi 
are concerned, the hania has urbanised his mentality, lormerly 
before the advent of the British, the Hindus^ of Kulachi depended 
on the Khans and the landowners- of 'vulachi. There '"’ere 
cordial relations between them. But now since the advent of the 
British rule and British law and the civil courts the Hindus in Kulachi 
have completely divorced themselves from the Muslim landowners and 
have allied themselves with the Hindu population of the D. T. Khan 
district or Peshawar district. Now the hania has allied himself with 
the urban moneylenders of the D. I. Khan town. His entire relations 
are with him. He has no concern whatsoever with the landholder of 
Kulachi. In former times he would always allow reduction in the 
matter of interest, but now in view of the civil courts and in view of 
his brother pleaders in the town he is quite sure of a decree uith all 
possible costs. 

1380. Is it not because be expects no sympathy from the Muslim agri- 
culturists ?— No. Unfortunately the Muslim agriculturist has been made 
the target of attack. If ioft to himself the ha.nia would be content 
to depend upon the landholders; the difficulty is that he is being 
influenced by his urban friends. They say, “why should you care for 
the Jv7(aa or anybody in the village; here is your pleader”, etc.,. 
He goes to the pleader and the joleader gets his fee. If I took 
Ils. 1,000 and if this debt had been settled by a village panchayat^ 
it would have been decided at Rs, 1,100 or Rs. 1,200, but when I gcr 
to the civil court the entire decree means somethmg like Rs. 1,500 or 
Rs. 1,000. Naturally I resent and say “He has gene to the civil court 
and he will attach my property; he will dispose of my belongings, 
my donkey, my rifles, etc. He is a bad neighbour”. This man in the- 
village is convinced that his real friend is in the urban area. He is 
move or less an urban resident in the rural area. Had he been a part 
and parcel of rural area, the thing would have been settled amicably. 
There is a section in the Civil Procedure Code under which cases can 
be settled by compromise. Unfortunately it has not been resorted to. 
What I am suggesting is that if he gives up his urban mentality the 
rural area will be content - with the Hindu hanias as their bankers. 


13S1. Then you would not want any other banking facilities ? — Yes, I 
do want. I was talking of the political aspect. As far as the finan- 
cial a.spect of the case is concerned, the indebtedness of the agri- 
cultmist has swollen during the last 20 years, and the credit facilities- 
'fV ^Si’ffiulturists are in debt and it is the primary 

< u y ot the Uovovnment, if it \vants to have recruits for its army 
lom the Mu-shiu agi-iculturists, to relieve them of their indebtedness. 


advise, the opening of agricultural banks 1— We should 
Europe too, not merely from the Puniab. Co- 
ot relieved the poor agriculturist 

Ins .t.<u btedness. Romotlnng more should he dove. 


1. -3 Ahat lucip?— For instance, I have (uintod the case of Egvnt. I 
.Hit .o add one word move. It is in respect of credit facilities 
1 have hroughi the T;surious Loans Act. I can give you suggestions 

memorandum in broad terms. 

' ''''''' '^cht has actually 


You 


mean the tuovtgago 
and excessive in 
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that' are granted to the agriculturist by the moneylender generally 
for unnecessary purposes. 

•13S6._ Are j^ou aware that so far as Government figures for the I’eshawar 
■tchsd arc concerned the mortgaged area has since the previous 
settlement and the yearlj- mortgage money since 1924 or even 1913 
appreciably declined? Do you accept the Government figures?—! will 
accept the Government figures. 

1387. I tell you that the mortgage area since the previous settlement 
has declined almost by half ?— That is due to the Islamia college and 
'education. 

13S8. In an 5 ' case this does not support your general impression ? — 
have said about the entire debts, not only’’ secured debts. 

138S(«) Obviously whether the transactions were henami or otherwise, 
whether the mortgage is to the agriculturist or non-agriculturist, it must 
figure as_ mortgage to the agriculturist?— That question rather supports 
my position. A limit has been reached as to the borrowing capacity 
of the man. 

1389. I am talking merely of facts. They don't support ymiir general 
impression ? — It supports my theovy^ I say that the limit has been 
reached and the creditor won’t advance any more money. 

1390. But the mortgaged area shows a heavy decline ? — Because there 
-is no area to show decline. Temporaiy alienations are always per- 
•missive. 

1391. I am talking even of the permissive alienation. In the Peshawar ' 
iehsil the area mortgaged has declined and that heavily ?— The pro- 
ductivity of the land has decreased. 

1392. You are again giving a reason for it. I am not asking you about 
the reason. You say that indebtedness is increasing? — I gave yon the 
facts about the D. I. Khan district, and I can give you the names of 
persons whose debts have reached a limit. 

1393. Are ymu aware also that even in the D. I. Khan district year by 
year the total mortgaged area is on the decrease ? In the D. I. Khan 
■district the Land Alienation Act has been in force since 1904 ? — ^Yes. 

1394. Has the object of the Land Alienation Act been fulfilled ? — Is this 
Committee going to enhance his ci-edit or to deprive him of his 
ancestral holding. 

1395. We have come to consider first of all the question whether any 
increase of credit is desirable or otherwise and if desirable to increase 
the facilities ?— My conviction is that the restriction should be made 
more severe, that the Mussulman agriculturist should not be allowed 
to squander away his ancestral property and that his ancestral pro- 
perty should be kept in tact, 

139U. We are asking you to assist us, by giving us facts in support of 
your views ?— The Muslim agriculturist in the North-West Frontier 
Trovince is a fool. He wants to squander, away his ancestral property. 

1397. In a word what you want is absolute restriction of credit? No, I 
appeal to the Government for co-operative and other banks to teach 
Tiim restriction of credit. 

1398. For unproductive purposes ? — Exactly. ' He should be penalised, 

.he should be sent to jail. 
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l?.99. Is the main problem- the restriction of credit or expansion of 
credit, in your opinion at the present time? Considering tnat the agri- 
culturist has made no improvement, is it desirable . to restrict his 
credit facilities further or is it desirable in a measure to increase 
his credit facilities?—! am in favoun of increasing his credit faci- 
lities so that he can really help himself-^of_ some facilities from the 
Government only and no other credit facilities. I am in favour of a 
complete divorce between the hani-a and the agriciilturist. 

1400. And also between the banks and the agriculturist 1 — Banks do not 
count. In Kulachi nobody knows about banks. I heard the name 
of the Imperial Bank only in Peshawar. In Kulachi there is no bank. 
Eai Bahadur Karam Chand told you that it was only to his friends 
that he as a banker wanted to advance money. Banks have no concern 
with the agriculturist. 

1401. Ndwab df-iyor Mohammed Akhar Khan ; Even to me they don’t 
advance. 

.1402. Prof Chablani ; I do not suggest that they do. Suppose we wish 
to recommend the extension of banking facilities are you in favour of 
it? — Yes. Banking facilities from banks like the Chartered Bank, and 
joint stock banks. 

1403. If that is so, surely the joint stock banks must have a security to 
lend upon. The only security that an agricultural bank can give is 
a lease for 20 years under- the Land Alienation Act? — ^Yes, or even more 
if the local Government permits. 

/' 

1404. A bank in time of difficulty cannot easily put leases to auction ?— 
it can; according to 75 Indian Cases, page 271, there is a classical 
judgment by the Judicial Commissioner of our Province in which 20 
ye.irs lease money was held to be equivalent to the actual market price 
of the land. If the leas--} money fon 20 years is secure with the bank, 
instead of robbing the poor agriculturist of his property, the bank 
gets the money value of his holding and the land is still retained bj; 
him. 

1403. If a bank has got a right to sell leases only for 20 years, will the 
market take so many leases of the land? — People are buying it occa- 
sionallJ^ I am in favour only of mortgaging or leasing his property 
up to 20 yeai-s but I am al-ways against alienating his property. 

1406. What about creating a security for a bank to lend against? — I have 
suggested co-operative banks. I am not against other banks too. For 
starting co-operative banks there should be money, there should be 
proper organisation. 

1407. If the income from land in a particular year is sufficient to meet 
the interest on the debts it is all right. But when the debts go 
beyond it, the co-operative bank will not be able to lend much?— In 
the Punjab they have lent 3 or 4 crores. There are different forms of 
co-operative societies. 'A' , has got 3 co-operative banks, one for pro- 
viding finance for marriages, another for illness and a- third for edu- 
cation. He says he has enough money. 

UOS. How much, can these co-operative banks lend to one single in- 
dividual ?— His bank lends about Bs. 10,000 to one individual. 

1400 Do you know if the co-operative mortgage bank in the Punjab to 
which you refer is lending substantial sums of monev for long periods I 
~T think it is. Y 


I 
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1410, How j)iany mortgage banks are there in the Punjab ?~J know of 
one at Lyallpur, It is lending money to the extent of the value of the 
property mortgaged. The mortgage debt is in thousands. 

1412. These mortgage banks have been in exi,stcnce only for a few years? 
— But they are flourishing. 

1413. You know that a limit is placed upon borrowing. Have you any 
experience of a crisis which these mortgage banks in the Punjab 
have weathered ? — There has been no crisis as far as I know. They 
will stand any crisis. 

1414. Do you know the Mmit of borrowing? — They started in Germany. 

1415. In (I'cimany there is no L.'ind Alienation Act. Are you aware of 
any country in the world where a mortgage bank has been started 
on the security of land subject to laws like the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act ? — Punjab. It is a big province. 

1410. Do you know the system in the Punjab? Cun you give an instance 
when .such a mortgage bank tried to sell in the onen market leases for 
20 year.s and actually got back the money lent in this way ’--The mort- 
gage banks in Ihe Punjab have had no difficulty so far. 

1417. You soy that the landowners in the main are no believers in the 
payment of debts. Do you think a man of that sort can be safely 
lent money by even a co-<operative bank ? — Yes if he is not given a long 
rope as the hom'd does give him. 

1418. You say all the debts are secured except those for current pur- 
poses. Therefore the debt to the money-lender must be very .small ? — 

I toll you, security or no security, the ho,nia. is prepared to give ad- 
vances. 

1410. You have said in answer to questions Nos. 25 and 26 that all debts 
arc secured except those for current purposes or in your own words^ 
"except current accounts all the loans are secured". Therefore the 
only open debts to the homo, can he for current accounts? — Yes 

1420. In answer to question No. 83 you say "that Muslim moneylender 
is as bad as his Hindu confrere". Does he charge high rates of 
interest? — Sometimes worse. 

1421. Does he charge compound interest? — He goes for usurious in- 
terest. 

1422. Docs he keep the mortgage? — Sometimes yes and sometimes no. 

1423. If he is an agriculturist, is it yes or no ?~ Yes. 

1424. In answer to question No. 79 you say, "the majority of them can 
save 25 per cent, to 50 per cent.". What &o_ you think would be the 
economic holding of a family in Dera Ismail Khan ? — Of unirrigated 
area I should say about 200 ja.riha or 100 acres, 

1425. And u'rigated ai’ea for a family of 5 ? — I think about 15 to 20 
jarih'i. 

1426. What percentage of land owners in D. I. Khan have got 15 to 20 
jao'ihs of irrigated land ? — I cannot say. 
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1427. Do yen think it is a majority or a minority ?— I 


cannot say. 


1498 Yow talked of henami transactions. When a inoney-lendei , vhe- 
ther Hindu or Muslim, gives a loan on land through ap agriculturist 
the latter makes over the produce of his land. Can that produce be less 
than the rate of interest ^-Sometimes it is less sometimes it raoie. 
He is going in for a benami transaction. He must see to it ™at be 
gets such produce as will be equivalent to the rate of interest chaiged. 


1499 But normally he has no temptation for 6 c?ia»ui transactions unless 
he caii get the -equivalent of mteresb 1— Sometimes he does it to get a 
footing. His debt is secured in the form of a pro-nolc. 


1430. The agriculturist friend will not take any responsibility unless tlie 
produce from the land is about equal to the interest n Inch he has 
agreed to pay the non-agvicultuvist creditor. Why would the agii- 
culturist friend take up this responsibility imlep he is pretty sure 
that the yield from the land is at least approximately cquiu^ to the 
interest? — The agriculturist unfortunately hajipens to be in his hold. 
He is himself a debtor. The moneylender invests at 3 per cent., some- 
times at 6 per cent, and sometimes at 9 per cent. He thinks that the 
land is safe and therefore likes a part of his capital being invested in 
land u'respeclive of the question of the yield. He cannot do this 
direct] 3 '. 

1431. Obviously therefore it means that even when a little increase in 
security is available through heimmi transactions the money-lender 
is willing to reduce his interest ? — Hot for the sake of security. The 
security is in the form of pro-note. 


1432. You say that the land is pretty safe and therefore he gives loan ? — 
He has a fancy for being called a landlord. Therefore for the sake of 
the name he is prepared to take the yield even if it is less than the 
interest. 


1433. jS' awah Major 2Iohd. AJehar Khan: Khan Sahib, you just men- 
tioned that you wanted the Egjqitian form of loans to be introduced 
here?— By Egyptian form of loans what I mean is that there are proba- 
bly some communities, I think if I ren-vember correctly the Ga'eek com- 
munity, \\bo advance money through the Government and do not 
charge any interest whatsoever for these three or four months of culti- 
vation to the farmers. So, what I wanted this Committee to recom- 
mend was that something on the lines of the Egyptian system should be ” 
introduced if possible. 


1434. If ou think that money should be advanced to the agriculturist on 
the promise that the crop .should be delivered to the firm which advances 
the money and no interest should be charged ?— Yes, and besides, the 
creditors or the bank should provide marketing facilities and "ive the 
farmers the best possible market rates. ° 


1435. I have been to Egypt and I can verify your statement. The Greek 
community generally advances money and they take up the cron es- 
pecially cotton. I was in Egypt for 11 months, and I am saying this 
from experience ?-It is good that the Member endorses my statemept 


1436. What IS the chief product of the Heshawar 
mean of the unirrigated area, but of irrigated area 
product IS largely grown ?— Sugarcane and - cotton 


District ? I don’t 
What particular 
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1437-. You think tha,t sugarcane or cotton crops should 'be financed by 
sonic coin]nin> who should secure the standing crop on the Egyptian 
system L'efore I say some company, I should say cbe Government. 
W e are as good a charge on the consideration of the G Dvernment as the 
untouchaliles of Southern India. 

1438. Once upon a time, Tatas took up this question and sent a man hj; 
name Mr. Brown. He came up to Delhi and made enquiries if the land 
owiier.s of the Noith-Wcst frontier Province would be willing to lease 
out thgir sugarcane fields if they advanced money on the Egyptian loan 
sy.stem '•'--‘That vouici be splendid. But the advance or credit should 
not be in the spirit in which the hania with his usurious mentality is 
advancing to us. 

1439. What do you say about these leases to non -agriculturists. You. as 
a flourishing advocate must be in a position to throw some light on 

- it i — I don’t know; I am more or less very conservative in this 
respect ; 1 am a die-hard sort of a fellow. My impression is 

that the Land Alienation Act is a very modest legislation. It must be 
made more strict. The position is like this. Supposing there is a 
land-holder who has got about 100 jarihs of land. Under the Land 
Alienation Act he can lease out for 20 or more than 20 years with the 
sanction of the Local Government. If he is permitted to lease out his 
holding of 100 jarihs for 20 or 30 years, what is to be done for his family 
in the meantime ? I want to have some restrictions on his leasing 
capacity as well. My position is that in this respect too the .Land 
Alienation Act must be made- more strict. The land is to be more or . 
less a fixed capital for him to rely upon on a rainy day. 

1440. Ju.^-t as a corollary to what the Professor had in his argument with, 
you, I am putting this question. Will there be people to buy the 20 
years’ lease from a non-agricultiirist if he was to come into the bazaar 
and offer to sell it at a reasonable price 1 — Land is always saleable. 
We know ii for certain, as I quoted authority from a well 
known ruling'*^ of Mr. Pipon, Ju.dicial Commissioner of this Province, 
that 20 times the land revenue amounts to the actual value of the land. 
After all if the land is worth Rs. 20,000, w^e can easily get Rs. 1,000. 
within a year, this Rs. 1,000 may be sold, because it is a saleable 
commodity. 

1441. It maj'^ fetch Rs. 18,000 instead of Rs. 20,000? — Government secu- 
rities, if they are sent to market don’t fetch face value. If the Govern- 
ment ,securitie.s with all their pomp and show ca,nnot fetch face value, 

' we cannot e.xpect a zamiridar’s land to fetch its face value. 

1442. Yell said something in your memorandum that the LTsui-ious Loans 
Act is not availed of in this Province ? — We have got it, but T call it 
a dead letter. 

1443. WEy 1 — This Act was enacted in 1918. If you just have a look at 
the Act you will hardly find a ruling of any High Court in it. So it is 
a dead letter. I have been practising for the last 12 years in this Pro- 
vince and I should say that I have been .able to use it in one or two 
cases. It is a dead letter because of the following reasons ; — 

(a) The defendant, the debtor, in the first place is not in a position to 
engage a counsel. Had he any money, he would have paid his creditor. 
When he comes into court the creditor takes care that the matter is 
compromised, and he (defendant)- is very much pleased with a long rope. 

He thinks that the day of reckoning has been postponed for some time. 


* 75 Indian Cases. 
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So there is a compromise, and then he (debtor) sleeps over the thing. 
The decree is a valid decree, but generally you get compromise decrees.' 

(b) The other reason is that in the case of the Limitation Act, and 
the Court Fees Act, the court is required to see whether the question 
has been raised in the jilea or not, that the provisions of the Act have 
been properly complied v/ith. No'w I "will request this committee to re- 
coinmciid. in cl6cir ternis tliRti the appliccitioii of the XJsurioiTs Los-iis Act 
should be the primary duty of- the courts, because I see that in cases 
where 'a debtor is sued he knov7S that he has given a bond, which w 
sometimes registered, and sometimes only stamped, or a pronote, and 
he knows further that the decree is inevitable. So instead of attending 
the court, because there, is a provision in the Civil Procedure Code 
that in case of money decrees when the decree is passed the^man (debtor) 
can be sent to jail, and the Pathan is very much afraid of civil jail; he 
lea-res the court and says “let there be an ex-parU- decree”. So I would 
reconnnend Ibat in all cases, whether, contested or not, it should be the 
duty of the corirt to apply the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act. I 
would like to make this suggestion in respect of this Act — Section 3 
says “jSrotwithstanding anything in the Usury Laws Repeal Act, 
13f;5, where in any suit to which this Act applies whether heard ex-parte 
■or otherwise, the court has reason to believe, (ct) that the interest is 

excessive;, and {h) that the transaction was as between the parties there- 
to substantially nnfair . ... Instead of the word “and” I 

would suggest the word “or”, because it is difficult for the debtor, 
who has got i>o document whatsoever, -to substantiate his case, 

(c) Thirdly, Sir, I will quote law, because — I am sorry I am rather 
talking sliop— 1 deal with law. In the case of the Hindu families the 
presumption of law is that the members are joint, and in the case of 
Muslims the presumption under customary law is that the members are 
not joi?it. So in such cases I would respectfully suggest that the 
presumption' of the law should be that the interest is excessive or that 
the transaction is substantially unfair, so that it should be for the 
other party to I'chut that presumption. 

1446. You know that we are sitting here only in connection vith banking. 

I am sorry that, we have not got powers to amend any legal cnactmeirt. 
That is not the work of this committee ? — After all this committee would 

• make certain recommendations. 

s. 

1447. .17r. V, /•’. Gray'. Piut the Usurious Loans Act is an Imjjerial 
Act ? — I refer to^this Act, because it is mentioned in the Questionnaire. 


1448. Nawab Major Mohd. Ahbar Khan ; What is the state of affairs in 
the Kashmir State ?— I think a law has been enacted in Kashmir on the 
lines of ihe Punjab Money-lenders’ Bill. Broadly speaking, the first 
relief that an agriculturist has is that if a suit i.s instituted (I read in 
■fhe papers) against an agriculturist debtor- in Kashmir’, — and generally, 
I niay nientioii iiicideutally here, that the creditors take jolly good care 
tp institivle suits at a time when the agriculturist is busy — at a 
time when he is busy, the ease instead of being decreed ex jmrte should 
be po.stponed till he is free. That is one thing. Then I think on the 
imes ot d.nndupnt syBtQm they have suggested that the interest can be 
only equnj the pi-incinal. This damdupaf system is prevalent in the 
.boml^ay PipsidMicy. I know. For a principal Rs. 100 they only get 
Ks. luO as inhn-e&t. So, if a native state is advanced enough to intro- 
duce such samPn-y law; for the protection of its agricnltuvists I 
think that m all the more ipason that this Government should take’ the 
noce«?nvy steps to relieve the pool’ peasantry of the Province 
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1449. \Vhat do you say of the tahavi system ?— I don’t think that the 
system is defective. I like it very much. I have nothing but admira- 
tion for the sysiem, but the working is. defective. I know it as a fact 
thixb it is VrCvking sutistuctovily, hut the money advanced is very little. 
This year they advanced 4 lakhs to the D. I. Khan District (I belong to 
that District). I would suggest that ct should be 10 times this amount. 
The interest from 6 per cent, to T per cent, is quite reasonable'. 
About the (akavi system I may again respectfully urge that there should 
be a separate department created for it, because the present Revenue 
Department, the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioners, etc., are 
already over- worked, and they cannot work it satisfactorily. But it is 
very popular. T have not heard in any District that the tahavi which 
u'as .sanctioned by the (Government was ever in arrears. But the system 
should be modernised. The method is bad; the manner of distribution 
is bad. h’irst of all there .'jhould be propaganda in support of it, and 
then if the Government is unable to do anything, as I suggested in my 
previous e.xamination, at least they should allow ten times more than 
the amount which they now grant. 

1450. hat do you think about the limitation period ; — i think that \ras 
■the question put to me by the learned Professor, the Member of this 
Committee. In reply to question No. 1, I said “the land owners in the 
main are no believers in the payment of debts. They contract debt and 
leave a legacy of unhearaijle indebtedness to their children”. So, this 
sentciicp was rather cryptic. What I meant was that the land-owner 
was in the habit of sleeping over his rights, and liabilities, and the 
ha/iia, whom I described in the beginning also, wants to give him a 
long rope. When you get a man who is in the habit of sleeping over 
his liabilities and ivhen a creditor allows a long rope, then God save the 
poor descendants of this idiot ! I should suggest that it should be one 
year ivith the proviso that the adding of compound interest sl^ould be 
forbidden; bait T cm absolutely against enhancement of the limitation 
period to six or ten years. 

1451. But T don’t think the land owner has got money to improve his land 
and I)uy cattle. If the period of limitation remains one year, naturally 
the bail in or the small land owner who advances money will have to 
renew the bond and the result will be that all the interest will be 
accumulated every year 1— You will have one redeeniing feature. At 
least you will inculcate in the agriculturist the habit of not sleeping 
over his liabilities. Generally the landowners are very lethargic fathers 
of the unfortunate children. 

1452. Th(;re may he a few lethargic fathers, but you cannot infer from 
that lha'. the whole communitv is lethargic? — 1 think cent per cent 
are lethargic. 

1453. HI r. V. F. Gray : Surely you don’t reallj’’ mean cent per cent, of 
fathers ? — That is why the debts are accumulating. See the proiiortions 
to which the debts have risen within the last 20 years. Say 80 per 
cent, or 00 pt'v cent. I was very bad in mathematics; but having a 
very sad ex])eriericc T am tempted to exaggerate. 

1455. Kawah Major Mohd. Akhar Khan : May T know whether there 
should be any industrial banks in this Province ?- -I ihink there is no 

harm. _ ... 

1450. As an agriculturist you are not interested ? — I am mteresterl in one 
thing and that is how to relieve the indebtedness of this_ umortunate 
wretch and bow to crea.tG credit facilities for his productive activities 
and to restrict all facilities vlhatsoever for his unproductive and extra- 
vagant activities. 

Mohd, Anninr/zeb Khan. 
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1457. I tbiiik you go occasionally to Abbottabad s- \es; my nights aie 
generally spent in the railway train,' whenever I go to Abbottabad. 

1458. You must be knowcng something about the affaiis there ? Not so 
much. 

1459 Well 1 say, have you seen the exaction of services from the culti- 
vator by the land-owners, or is it-generally the practice with the ham, as 
to ask their debtors to be chaukidars of their houses think, bir, it 
no relief is granted to this unfortunate wretch the time is not far oil 
when he would become the hewer of wood and drawer of watei. 

1460,. Chairman : Have you noticed any instances 1 — Only in cases where 
the landlord is very exacting. But the landlord more or less looks upon 
his tenantry as his children’, and if he exacts services he remits the whole 
crop to the. cultivator. 

1461. iTaieaS Major Mohd. Akhar Khan: What about the hania when he 
advances money ? Is not it the custom that the hanias take chaukidara 
out of their traders 1 — Shylock , lived in old times, but his spirit is 
always here. 

1462. In D. I. Khan what is your impression'? — If the debtor is not to do 
the chaukidari, the ba7na is not going to keep a paid chaukidar; that is 
too much for him ; that will disturb his budgef. 

1463. Chairman : Is it a common thing 1 — It depends upon the indebted- 
ness of the person. 

1464. I think it depends upon the person himself ? — More particularly 
in Hazara, because it is a poor district. . 

1465. Natvab Major Mohd. Akhar 'Khan ; Their sole object is to lend 
money to the people and that when they become insolvent, they should 
become the ehaukidars of their homes? — I think it is high time in order 
to maintain the cordial relations between the two, the agriculturist and 
•the hania — it is a very unpleasant observation by me — that there were 

complete divorce between the two. 

1466. Chairman : You have taken rather a pessimistic view of the posi- 
tion 1 — Pessimistic based on experience. 

1467. Naioah Major Mohd. Akhar Khan : Can you state the ratC' of 
interest? — It has been said here that the big land-owmers advance money 
to the small peasant proprietors and they take their holdings on mort- 
gage and finally take them over. Both as a lawyer and a landlord, would 
you toll us what the difference between the rate of interest chai’ged by 
a hania and the .small land-owner who takes the holding on mortgage 
is?— You cannot choose betw^oen the two hanias, the Hindu and the 
Mohamm;).dan. As far as the Mohammadan zamindar who advances 
money to petty inhabitants of his village is concerned, I have heard of 
many clashes between the two. The Muslim is a creditor first and 
Muhammadan next. For instance, we have got the Miankhels of 
Nowshera who are creditors first and Muslims next. Their rates are 
frightfully exorbitant. The creditor all over the world has no soul, as 
we say in Asia; he would like to have more and more and he is never 
satisfied, whether he is a Hindu or a Mohammadan. That is why I 
proposed that there should be co-operative societies as in the Punjab, 
and there should be some Government lianks for the sole purpose of 
making advances to the agriculturists. 

1463. Leaving alone the Kakakhel Mians who, T agree, are worse than 
many hnnws, generally when a land owner advances money to a man 
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with a small noklmg and lakes over his property in morlKace ah-if 
rate of ml.erost does he get ?— He gets only the lease money if -ifis 
inortgapd with possession, and sometimes when the liarvest is bad he 
shows further Icmcncv. 


1409. In your opinion what is the percentage on the capital, leaving 
pone the Mmnuans, who arc worse than hanfas1-It i,s not very hiah - 
I should put it in guarded language. ^ ’ 


kJfO. You are a landowner; j’ou must know 
Say 8 per cent, to 12 per cent. 


at least approximately 1 — 


14 < 1. And tiiat of the bom'o ?— In the case of petty loans' 100 per cent. If 
the amount is not recovered at the first harvest, it would be Its. 150 at 
the next harvest or sometimes Rs. IGO. I mean to say, that if Es. 100 is 
advanced, it is stipulated that he should get R,s. 180 or Rs. 190, a little 
less than cent, per cent. 


1472. //. /f.j/ ; You have suggested to this Committee that these 

hfitcnni mortgages arc rather eominon here, and that after the iieriod 
of three years if the interest is not recovered on the loan from the agri- 
cult nri.st, it is added in the pro-note next year? — The pronote is kept 
filivo. The land is in the juame of the Muslim agriculturist, a friend 
of the Hindu, and the pronote is in his own name. 


3478. After three years if the interest is not recovered from him? — He 
will sue. 

1474. If he does not go to court ? — He would add the interest to the prin- 

cijial and get another pronoto. I will explain the position. Suppos- 
ing somebody advances mo Rs. 900 and the interest comes to Rs. -100. 
He will got a pronotc of R.s. 1,000 from me including interest, and after 
a year if I don’t pay him the money in time, he will sue me not for 
Rs. 1,000 only but for Rs. 1,100. . ■ 

1475. Is that the practice here ? — Yes, it is. If he goes to court, his urban 
friend will advise him not to remit any thing. 

1470. Frof. ChablaPi: If he does not sue him after three years ?— Then 
he will add the interest of three years and take a new pro-note. Subse- 
quently he could oI)tain a decree on the basis of the pronote which would 
he supported by the statement of the debtor I will explain the position. 
Supposing I am advanced Rs. 700, and I don’t pay interest for tlu’ee 
years. Then after three years a pronote is executed for Rs. 1,000 for 
cash payment. Then after three years again, I do not pay. Then the 
principal becomes Rs. 1,300. If the creditor does not choose to go to 
the court, he will get a pro-note for Rs. 1,300, because he is not going to 
spoil his hohi. 

1477. L. Fnl ]\ lifian : In answer to question 58 yoti say that- the money- 
lender does not com))ine other business with banking, but most of the 
bail bn have a shop at the same time ?— Supposing he is a shop-keeper, 
he advances cash and generally he supplies commodities also on credit; 
so that in an indirect form that is banking too. 


1478. Every tradesman is a money-lender according to you if he ad- 
vances goods on credit? — Yes. 

3479. You stated in answer to question No. 84 that cheques should be 
written in Urdu ’--One chief complaint of the Muslim debtor is that 
the ba/'h of the bcriin are written in a language unintelligible to him. 

1480. i)/r. F. F. Gray : Such is the case with English too. Is there any 
reason wdiy thev should be written in some other langu;ige, say, Urdu . 

It is the court language almost everyivhere. 

21oh(l. Avrangzch Khan. 
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Devnagavi; of Madras and Bengal I am very doubtful and in A] mere it 
is Hindi 1 — Urdu is the most widely spoken and the most used language. 

1482. Mr. V. P. Gray : You mean the language of the District, the verna- 
cular ?— Not the vernacular but I would recommend Urdu for this 
District. 

1483. But not for the whole of India 1— Yes, for the whole of India. In. 
Southern India in Hyderabad I think Urdu will be the lingua franca. 

1484. Prof. Ciiablani: No, there most people speak other languages? — 
But Urdu is supposed to be the lingua franca. I take it to be the- 
lingua franca. 

1485. L. Bal Kishan : Is there any particular reason why Urdu alone 
should be used in cheques ? — You have to take into consideration the 
conservatism of the people. 

1486. Have you any objection to other vernaculars? — I have not sug- 
gested that there is any objection, but since I was asked what verna- 
cular I would recon'niend, I recommended Urdu. 

1487. You say in answer to question 93 that the Imperial Bank is 
popular. Can you give any suggestions to make the Imperial Bank , 
more popular ? — The Imperial Bank will become more popular if it 
does humane work; if it undertakes to advance money to the agricul- 
turists, but so far the Imperial Bank is only concerned with trade and 
with other indigenous bankers. 

1488. If yon have co-operative societies to finance the agricul- 
turists, the Imperia,! Bank in that case will compete with them ? — I am. 
not against competition, because it will lower down the rate of interest. 

1489. Are you in favour of the co-operative movement ? — Yes, liecause 
co-operative movement has got its own distinct characteristics. 

1490. You suggest that Government should advance money for crops;, 
without iniere.'t and shquld arrange for the marketing of the produce. 
Do you mean to say that the Government should do all this without any 
remuneration ? — They must have remuneration, but on reasonable rates. 
Interest generally is remuneration. But if the Committee can get us 
something on the lines of the Egyptian system, I v/ould put that first and 
this second, because we may have two or three systems in vogue at one 
.and the same time, and if there is competition it would lead to the good ■ 
of the agriculturists. 

1491. 2Ir. 1' . P . Gray ; Even if the Government want money, they have to- 
float loans at 5 per cent. You say that the Government should not cIo 
it- from mere_ commercial niotivcs ?— But the Government should take 
this fact also into consideration that the agriculturist wants money, and 
special facilities should be provided for him in order to relieve his 
indebtedness. If this consideration is borne in mind, I do not object 
to 'Government running a bank at a loss. 

1492. If Government lends money to you at cost price, they will stamp 
out every other bank, who would not be able to compete with Govern- 
ment. Would Government agree to lend you all you want? — If the 
Government wishes to do so, they can. 

1493. If Government lends at cost price, they would destroy every form 
of banking. It alwa,ys kills an industry that finds itself in competition 
with the State concern ?— I have not heard of that. Government is very 
strict m not competing with anybody, and I want the Government 
banks to help the co operative banks too. 
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1494 You said fchai; money should be advanced for crops, I thought you 
meant to the agriculturists directly ?— Yes. ^ ‘ 

1495. If these banks lend money to the agriculturists, they would charge 
some rate of interest, say, G per cent, to 9 per cent?— We have got the 
bovornment Utkavi system: it charges about 6 per cent., and we have 
got these iiuligonous bankers— working simultaneously— but the one 
sy.slcm has not eaten up tlie other system; but I have made my own 
subrni.ssicn chat as the txmia advances at the rate of 40 per cent the 
ta/c(tvi rate is very reasonable. 


149G. Because the amount lent is so trifling. Well, why not encourage 
the good banks and leave out the raonej^-lender ?— I have not heard 
of any bank so far which advanced anything to the agriculturists. 


1497. Because they have got no security for it ?— Even before the Land 
Alienation Act the bank never advanced anj’^thing to the agriculturist, 

1497(o).^ I want to emphasize that the banks do not refuse to advance to 
the agrieulturi.st because there is no security? — Since the advent of the 
British Baj no British bank, no Government bank and no commercial 
bank has ever advanced money to the agricult -’ rist. It is only a sort 
of e.xcuse with the lianks. They have never advanced him even before 
nor after the Land Alienation Act. As far as the Land Alienation 'Act 
is concerned, it has not influenced the credit facilities afforded by the 
bank in an 5 '' way. 

1498. Do you wish that w>.*. could induce them to do so ? — Yes, if you like. 
But the Land Alienation Act has not influenced the credit facilities, 
because the banks from their inception thought of financing only com- 
merce and trade. 

1499. They wane a quick return ? — ^^Wth the agriculturist they would also 
find a quick return, but the only difficulty is that so far they are not 
acquainted with the conditions of the district. 

1500. Supposing a new form of banking is introduced, how would you 
expect them to get in touch with the agriculturists? How could they 
lend to the various people without intimate knowledge ? — ^You mean, 
Government banks. 

1501. The bank we may recommend, central bank or co-operative bank? — 
I think, there sliould bo intensive propaganda in favour of bank- 
ing carried on amongst the masses; we should introduce the bank to 
them and they should be introduced to the bank. I do not think that 
in my tehsil or my birth place, which has got a population of 4,000 or 
5,000 anylicdy knows the name of a bank. I will never recommend that 
the money of the Government or the money of the indigenous bank 
should lie swallowed up by the agriculturist. What I recommend is that 
the agriculturist should be taught to borrow from the bank and the 
Ijank should be taught to lend to the agriculturist and should be told in 
addition that the Land Alienation Act has nothing to do with the secur- 
ity because in the case of iuJeavi not a penny has been lost so far. 

if we can return the ta1cG,vi to the Government, we can also return -the 
loans to the bank. The mistrust between the bank and the agriculturist 
should be removed. 


1502. Ohab-wan ; If a default occurs in the payment of talmi, what 
happens ? There must be some cases in which default has occurred ?— 
Ho default ever occurs. I may tell yon that the revenue of 
Peshawar District was in arrears for so many years, and when once the 
Government decided to realise it, they realised it without dimculty. 

1503. By the sale of land ?— By mortgaging, and leasing land and thus, 
without depriving the unfortunate- family of their ancestral property, 
the loans -u’ere satisfied. 


Mohd. "Aurangzeh Khan. . 
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1504. L. Bal Kishiiu : What is the legal position The Govermnent can 
realise it through the revenue authorities. 

1505. How 5 AVhat is the method in the la.st resort ?~By attachment and 
sale of crops. 

130G. ^fr. V. F. Gray: Government has greater pov/ers for recovery 
than the hank would have. . 

loOT. Chairman ; I think Government has a right to sell the land in 
tahavi cases?— In view of the Land Alienation Act the land could be 
sold to the agriculturists only. 

1508. Ur. V. F. Gray: Then it might he sold hy Government, hut not hy 
the hank. 

1509. Chairman : Even under the Egyptian scheme that you have been 
referring to, Khan, S.ahih, the Government has a right to sell the 
security and charge interest \ — So far I do not know of any case in 
which any land has been sold on account of talcavi arrears. 

1310. Prof. Chahlani : The inhari is advanced to you merely for the 
crop. 

1511. Mr. F. F. Gray : You very lightly passed over the question of 
attaching the crop or leasing the land for 20 years. You suggested that 
. 20 years’ land revenue is equal to the value of the land. So if land can 
produce Its 3,000 a year, the value of that would he Its. 20,000 and there- 
fore you ought to he able to borrow on this land worth Rs. 20,000 about 
Rs. 18,000. I say if you have Rs. 18,000 and invest it in Government 
bonds you would have Rs. 48,000 in 20 years and not Rs. 20,000 1 — I could 
not follow the question. 

3512. Rs. 38,000 for 20 years at your own rate of intm’est amounts to 
Rs. 45.000? — If the Government has got only commercial motive in its 
mind. 

1513. I am talking of an ordinary man and not of Government, There- 
fore if you have got a lease of land which produces Rs. 1,000 a year, 
and the money advanced is Rs. 20,000 ; the revenue only pays interest 
at 5 per cent, and the ca])ital is never repaid. I am taking the case of 
money earning 5 per cent? — That is what I say, that there should be no 
commercial motives. 

1514. But all your Government loans are at 5 per cent, and Government 
has to pay 5 per cent. Who is going to pay the deficit? — Government 

. wall he repaid in the form of revenue ; in the form of netter soldiers. 

1515. But there is no enhancement in the revenue ; revenue is the same ? — 
Government would lose the revemie if the- lajid remains barren or if it 
is not cultivated. 

1516. Supposing it is cultivated and the man does not pay and runs 
away? — In that case also the Government will be the gainer indirectly 
in the form of revenue; in the form of better soldiers, etc. 

1517. You suggested that in your district 4 lakhs have been sanctioned as 
tahavi. und you say that it should be ten times, i.e., 40 lakhs. The 
other districts in, ay make similar demands as well. How many districts 
are there in your Province ? — Five. 

1518. And how many districts are there in India and what wnuld be the 
total amount required supposing other districts might have similar 
demands to make ? — I am told that this Committee is meant for the 
Centrally Administered Areas only. 

W19. Yes, but wo cannot recommend that the tahavi granted only to 
Oentrall 5 ’’ Administered Tlreas should be increased; we cannot be expect- 
ed to recommend concessions only to the Centrally Administered Areas? 
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~\Ve]], you .see, that on accouni of this little disturbance in 

pJ-nctacaily the whole of Peshawar has been ruined. So we\re 
taking these onerous duties after all for the sake of the Empire. 

1520. Do you know' that the expenses of this Province are to a Inro-o 
extent borne by the exchequer of India?— But you lo.se sight of one faS 
that It jou had not pt these stahvart Pathans on this frontier the 
position would have been quite different, and I think the gate would 

open. It IS the inhabitants of this Province who 
are tlie gate-keepers of India. 


think w’c ought to make a definite recommendation from 
this Committee that we ought to lend more money to the Districts of 
his 1 rovihce on this account? — We are more or less a charge on the 
Covem.mcr.t of Incoa. We are a liability. The Province is a liability 
province, and it was not for our sake that the province was separated 
from the Punjab. 

1522. Then you W'ouid not get your concessions if you were linked with 
the Punjal.' ? — I expect the Punjabis ■n’ould )ia\'e been more considerate 
than the Govcrni.oent. The Province was not detached from the Punjab 
on our request. It was detached,, because it was considered to be' an 
Imperial charge. If I am suppo.sed to be a wa,rd of the Empire, I 
think the Empire should sliow' an iraiierial concession. 

1523. You v,*ant us to recommend that though Government has to pay 5 
per cent., they should charge less on their loans to the agriculturists in 
view of ihe conditions of the country? — If you take the viev/ of a consi- 
derate Government, I think the first duty of the Government is to do 
like that. 


1524. If lianks were introduced or spread in the Province, would the fact 
of their offering safe custoclj' for documents and jewellery make them 
at all nopuiar to the people ? — But most of the jew'ellery has already 
been exhausted. 

1525. But rather than hoarding their jew’ellery, v^'ould there be any en- 
couragement to them to deposit it with a bank for safe custody; would 
that make the peo]ile more familiar with the bank? — Yes, that will have 
a very great educative influence. 


(T/ie xvitness withdrew.) 


Rai Saliib CHAND KHANNA, Landlord, Banker and 

Contractor, Peshawar. 

Replies to the questionnairs. 

1526. I will like to make my po.sition clear in the very beginning. I am 
not conversant in a very great degree with the banking system currenv, 
in the villages but I v/ill try to make an effort to give my views rei.atiiig 
to the uiman area. 

352t. i. It js purely a question of statistics, which if _aii attempt is 
made, can only be ascertained by the W.-W. F. Administration. 

152B. 2. The rate c>f interest current in the city of Peshawar for 
hona-fide business purposes ranges between 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, 
and the method used for calculating interest is the ordinary banking 
method. The loan is generally given for a specified period and tlie 
banker, as a rule, is rather strict about the repayment of the prin- 
cipal and the interest. Tf the debtor is prompt the creditor ordi- 
narily never harasses him. But the day he finds that the deMor can- 
not conveniently pay the interest the natural inference he draws is 
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that the position of the debtor is shaky and a case is at once lodged 
in a civil court. 

1529. dn Peshav/ar the loans are generally advanced against the regular 
mortgage of property, hypothecation of the stock-in-trade or on 
personal pronotes. In case of mortgage proper care is taken that ttie 
property in question is practically double in value of the loan advanced 
and in that of hypothecation 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, margin is 
kept. In both these cases the creditor takes care that the risk is 
insured against fire. Personal pronotes are only accepted from very 
respectable firms. 

1530. 3. I vvouhl like to divide this question under two different 

heads: — . 

(а) Legislation, 

(б) Legal procedure. 

(a) The Land Alienaticm Act as a part of legislation has affected 
-very adversely the credit system. It has not affected the non-agri- 
culturist banker so much as it has done the petty zamindar. The 
non-agriculturist banker will not advance a single penny against the 
land which cannot be alienated and the natural consequence is that 
the zamiiidur has got to go to the agriculturist hanker who having him 
at his mercy likes" to collar the land at a very low price or demand 
a very prohibitive rate of interest. This Act is doing awmy with the 
petty zamindar and as far as I can say, is against all the principles 
of protection, equity and justice. 

{h) The legal procedure is unnecessarily long and cumbersome 
and with the increased court fees has become all the more expensive. 

1531. 4. Yes, please refer to answer No. 3. i 

1532. 10. No, .1 do not wish to suggest any enactment in connection 
with the publication and regulation of accounts. In fact I am 
totally against it. Any such legislation will result iu the straining 
of the relations between the banker and the zamindar as well as 
making the money market still more tight which is bound to affect 
the _ business and trade very badly. My confirmed opinion on the 
subject is that the dealings between the parties are pure and simple 
business dealings. Such legislation is bound to give one the clear 
impression that a money-lender is nothing short of a robber or a 
dishonest individual while on the other hand the zamindar is depicted 
to be a very poor, innocent and ignorant individual. Most of the 
evils have followed in the wake of the Land Alienation Act and the 
sooner it is done away with, the better. 

1533. 11. Not any to my knowledge. In case of disputes the only- 
agency resorted to is the civil court or private arbitration which is 
very rare. 


3534. 18. The principal crops of the Peshawar District are sugar- 
cane and- grain. The sugar-cane is pressed and gnr is made out 6f 
it, Nearly all the big zovMars have their own pressing machm^- 
After the process is over, the gur is sent to the village monev-lender 
who had P’-eviousiy advanced money to the zamindar in order to 
liquidate the debts already incurred. The villaee more*- lemie,- 
.ends the goods to the rity dealer who in torn n1van“ 

to the extent of about 25 per cent, or more according to the oualiS 
ot the commodity. The goods are then ^old to 
who pay off by tour weekly instalments 'Sd. ” n"’ 

exported through the local banks where the nar'-ip- generally 

lag to their own respectability. 


no 
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debt send the goods to city direct. Practically same is the case with 
gram, llie banks as a rule are also prepared to make advances to 
tlic extent oi aiiout /5 per cent, on grain, if stored within thef# own 
godowns, but generally preference is given to the local mhuhar. The 
main prejudice against the bank who can even advance at a lower 
rate is duo to the- fact that the firms do not wish to expose them- 
.solve.s ill the eyes of the public and more specially their professional 
brethren for overtrodding or not working wdtliin their owm means 
1 am sure it is understood that the banks have to folloiv their own 
rules by levelling their godowns while the local sahulMr does not feel 
the necessity of doing so. 

19, Ihc big zaiiiiixlav _wIio has no previous liabilities to meet 
bring.s the goods straight into the market, and/ leaves it with the 
local .sahid-itr, who in tiun charges him the godown rent, pay of 
chowlridar and commission or brokerage at the time of selling the 
goods. Credit is easily extended to the extent of about 80 per cent, 
against the security of goods offered. 

lOoG. 4G, Partially answered above. The indebtedness relates to 
two classes — the merchant class and the contractor class. The facili- 
ties that exist for them are (1) recognised banks (2) private banker. 

];)87. 52. («) (i). From village, it is mostly the village money-lender 

who is responsible for bringing the goods into mandi, and at mandi 
there are various persons w'ho are prepared to handle the goods for 
the sake of profits that they make out of it. 


(ii) The persons who handle such goods have their credit facilities 
arranged at some banks who see that the goods are cleared through 
their clearing and forwarding agents, at port stations. The docu- 
mentary bills are forwarded to their own branches or agents for 
realization. When this is done the balance of the amount advanced 
is paid to the dealers after deducting bank commission and other out 
of pocket c.xpenses. 

(6) (i) For importing goods the banks play a very impoi’tant 
part by advancing money to the exporting firms on the presentation 
of documentary bills. In this business the saJiuhars {arhtis) who have 
their connections at port stations also take part. 

(ii) The bank helps a great deal in bringing the goods to the 
consumers’ door by its various branches and agencies. 

1538. 65. Both Hindus and Mohamraadans; but the latter are shy 
on account of their religious scruples. 

1539. 56, A. money- lender generally dabbles in a side line and to 
my, knowledge there is a very small percentage of those who live 
exclusively on money-lending. 

1540. 57. To a very great extent. He does not bother himself^ wiiiJ 
investments in industrial concerns as firstly he is not literate 
enough and secondly he -would rather loan the money himself at a 
reasonable rate of interest, which he can always do than let it pass 
into the h.ands of other industrial concerns. 

1-541. 62. The bankers in Pe.shawar usually pay 5 per cent. on 
current deposits and so attract big amounts from business men when 
their funds are lying idle. This of course is not the case with the 
banks who in the first instance never pay more than 2 per cent, and 
secondly will only pay if the amount in question remains with them 
from the first till the last day of month. The rates of interest vary 
in different season's. The mhukar’s rates are from 6 per cent, to 9 
per cent, according to amount, period and respectability of the firms. 

Bni Saliih Melier Chand Khanna. 
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Oral evidence. 

1549. Chairma 7 i: Rai Sahib, you are a banker here. Would you des- 
cribe your activities ? — I am ’ an indigenous banker as well as a local 
director of a joint stock bank. 

1543. Is Peshawar your home 1— I was born and bred here. 

1544. What do you think of the relations between the zamindars and the 
bankers now? — At the present moment I daresay they are not very 
good. No banker would like to advance money to the _ zamin^^- 
becciuse there is no security iu return and«-that is niy position. The 
monev would naturally be, I will say, entirely at his_ mercy. My 
position in the Frontier as a Hindu is rather very difficult. If I 
advance money there is a very great chance of my losing it. If I do 
not advance I incur animosity. I do not know where I stand actually. 

1545. You say if you advance your money you cannot get your 
money back. What particularly are the difficulties ?— The difficulty 
is that there is no security. That is one. We Hindus here are not 
considered to be a very strong factor. We are at the sweet will and 
mercy of the zamindar. My only remedy therefore is to go to a court 
of law and n.y trouble actually starts after I have obtained the decree 
and When the decree has to be executed. It is rather difficult to have 
the land attached. If you have it attached, the only course is to put 
its lease to auction. 

Who will buy it? — We are not living in a mixed area. If I have a 
mortg.age on a house in a Mohammedan quarter 1 cannot buy that house 
because 1 cannot live there. The only man who can buy that house is 
a Mohammedan. As director of a bank I can tell you that in many 
cases tb.e property had been put to auction and people did not come 
forward to buy it on account of hundred and one considerations. 
The property cannot be attached. 

You can gat a warrant of arrest? — The debtor is living in a certain 
village and J cuTinot catch hold of him. Who will go into the village 
to arrest him ? Even if my agent is there still a man is wanted who 
can spot him (debtor). 

1546. It is not really then the Land Alienation Act alone. You hawe 
griev ince against the attitiide of the zamindar community as a whole 1— 
Since the time the Land Alienation Act came into existence I can tell you 
as Director of Ihf Punjab National Bank that many of the zamindars 
have come to us for loans. We have often to give excuses and put 
them off. If I tell_them_ plainly they will think that it is only a Hindu 
bank. The Land Alienation Act does not allow land being given in secur- 
ity whatever, and I cannot have that man arrested and put in the lock- 
up. I am referring to the house property as well as to the land. In a 
place like iPeshawar it would be easier. Supposing I have a place in 
Charsadda mortgaged to me as a banker, the difficulty is there. 

154Y. Prof. Ghablani: Supposing you had a mortgage bank that ad- 
vanced money on the mortgage of the agricultural land and on the 
'due date the agriculturist failed to pay it off. In a critical year 
quite a largo, number of people make demands. Do you think that 
there w’ould be' people to buy the lease of 20 years for an adequate 
price in an open market in Peshawar ?— No, I do not think so. My 
difficulty W'ould be practically the same. 

1548. What would be the fair rate of interest, supposing you had the 
right to sell land in an open market considering all the other condi- 
tions to_ be the same ?— I think about 8 per cent, or 9 per cent. It 
iB a fair rate. \ 
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1549. 1^0 you think the banks would be prepared to advance at 9 per 
cent, if they had the ultimate right of selling the land 1— Certainly. 

1550. On the mortgage of house property in Peshawar what is your 
gcnGia,! icite , I expect tlie same rate on mortgage of house property 
On personal pronotes the rate of interest is a bit lower. 


1551. Do you find the existing moi’tgage law on house property a fairly 
easy or a speedy remedy 1—1 do not follow you. 

1552. Ordinarily when a house property is mortgaged you file a suit. 
Ineie nil] be a preliminary decree and there will be a final decree, 
i here will be attachment and auction. Considering the Peshawar 
conditions, do you think the existing mortgage law elaborate or does 
at need a change ? — I think it is a very unnecessarily long procedure, 
lou have got to go through so much botheration. 

1553. Do you advance freely on the mortgage of house property 1 — 1 
-would rather go in for pro-notes or short-term loans instead of giving 
advances on mortgages. 

1554. Do you find the existing Insolvency Law satisfactory from the 
banker’s point of view 1 — No. A man goes to a court of law and 
puts in an application for insolvency. I get a letter from .the court 
saying that he has put in an apialieation for insolvency and asking 
•me what I have got to say. The money goes away. I do not think 
we get adequate protection. 


1555s, Can you make any suggestion for the modification of the Insol- 
vency Laws— There must be some sort of restriction imposed for the 
protection of the money lent. 

155G, Would you .kindly favour us with a supplementary note if you 
think anj- suggestions* could be made for an amendment of'^the 
Insolvency Act ? — Certainly. 


1557, You have said that the non-agriculturist vdll not advance to the 
agriculturist and that therefore the zaniindar has to finance him. 
■Purther that the big landlord likes to collar the land, as if he has a 
sort of land hunger. May ic not be the case that the borrower is anxious 
to sell the land to the few people who alone can buy it, because 
he has not got an open market for the sale of his landl If this is so, 
it is not so ranch the greediness of -the bigger zamindar as the restricted 
market in which the borrower has to sell his land in case of need that 
as to blame 1 — ^The zamindar is anxious to buy it and in the second 
place the petty zamindar would rather like to go to his own com- 
munity instead of coming to me for money. 

•1558. Even though he could get a better price ? — It is rather difficult to 
•answer, but I think he would prefer going there. 

1559. Considering the value of the agricultural land and compping it 
with the normal yield, from what has. been told us by other witnesps, 
the jmreentage of net return seems to be remarkably low. Supposing 
a man has got a debt of Ss. 5,000 or Rs. 10,000 to get rid of by selling 
•a portion of the land, do you think that the Land Alienation Act is 
•preventing him from selling it at a fair price 1 — Yes. 

1560. You say something about the marketing question in your remarks 
in answer to quo'-'tion 19 where you mention sugarcane and gur. You 
mention there only sugarcane. Are they applicable to sugarcane only 
or are the 5 ^ of general application ? — ^It is applicable more to sugarcane. 

1561. Supposing an advance is made to a client. Is it ™ade in order to 
get trading facilities or is the loan genpall— -It is made fm the sake 
of trading facilities. There are two kinds of loans which a village 

* Not printed. 


Mai Sahib Meher Chand Khanna. 
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iiioneylendei’ advances to the zamindar. One is tor trading facilities 
and the other is made for the sake of private purposes, e.g., marriage 
and death, etc., I have studied this question and what I find is this. 
In the case of "private purposes generally a certain rate of interest is 
-charged but in the case of advance for trading facilities no interest 
is charged by the village moneylender. The latter brings the crop of 
the zamindar to the market for sale] he acts as a clerk and keeps the 
zamindar’ s acvount; he is an honest individual; and disposes of the 
■crop by sale and realises his money. That is my opinion. In the case 
■of gur I can tell you that when the gur is sold, the village moneylender 
charges annas 8 per maiind. Out of that he pays one anna to 
the mandi contractor. He .also pays one anna for the sake 
of parties ( ?) and one anna is paid as a sort of • cash discount 
to the buyer. He therefore makes only a profit of annas 5 per maund. 
That is in consideration of the money that he has advanced before- 
hand, also .in consideration of selling the crops as well as for keeping 
accounts and all that. That is what he gets out of the zamindar. 

156y. What is the. value of sugar per maund 1 — ^Rs. 8 or 9 per maund. 

1563. He realises annas 5 on Rs. 8 or 9 1 — ^Yes, 

1564. Are the sugarcane growers small or big men 1 — ^There are big as 

wall as snail zamindars. ^ 

150.5. Is this &ot7!ia, .the sugar trader, practically the collecting agency 
of the small man or the big man ?— The ^ bigger man never gives him 
the produce. It is only the smaller zamhulars who have taken a loan 
from the petty moneylender who do so. The moneylender arranges 
to sell the crops and for the best price possible in the market, because 
on account of the commission he sees that the prop is sold at the 
hest price available in the market. 

1'566. Generally, is there any unwillingness nn the part of the indi- 
genous banker and the joint-stock banks to advance money on the 
security of the crop that is stored? — ^We are quite prepared to advance 
money on the crops stored in our godowns. 

1567. Do 5 mu do such transactions ?— We are prepared to do that. Per- 
sonally I am prepared. But most of the people never come to us. 
They don't coiiie to the banks, they go to the salmhars because they 
believe that their secrets would be kept confidential. The banks have 
godowns. Their man comes and puts his crop in them. Rent has to 
be paid and on top of all this the goods are labelled. They believe 
that their secrets will not be safe with the banks and therefore they 
go to the >:ahuiars.~ 

1568. Therefore the indigenous banker has a distinct advantage over the 
joint-stock banks in this matter; his relations with his clients are 
more confidential ? — ^Yes. 


1569. In-answer to question No. 19 you say. “credit is easily extended to 
ttie extent of ahout 80 per cent, against the security of goods offered”. 
Do you mean the credit granted by the joint-stock banks or by the 
indigenous shroffs 1 — mean both. 


1570 We are considering the export of produce. Are these the goods 
which the village moneylender himself owns or are they the produce 
which he brings to the market on behalf of his clients The villa«-e 
moneylender never brings to the market his own goods for sale- he 
brings th.em on behalf of the zamindar. That is only in considentioTi 
of the money that he has already advanced. 
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1571.. .!/;■. r. Gray. In answer to qiicstion No. 56 you say "A money- 
lender getiorally dabbles in a side-line and to ray knowledge there is a 
very small percentage of those who live exclusively on moneylending.” 
In ans\\ei' to question Nu, 57 you say that he assists to "a very great 
extent in linancing agriculture, trade and industry ?— In my reply to 
question No. 56 I refer to the ordinary banker,. He does not live exclu- 
sively on moneylcnding. He has got a shop and moneylending is a 
•side line. 

1572. Pro/. Ch(fhlni,{: Does youv answer to question No. 57 refer to city 
shroffs and joint-stock banks ? — Yes. 

1573. l.-i answer to question No. 62 you say “The bankers in Peshawar 
usually pay 5 pev cent, on current deposits and so attract big amounts 
from Imsincssmcn when their funds are lying idle”. Are you able tn 
attract, ns a lankev, appreciable deposits from the agriculturists? — 
No. They never come to the city. They come only for the sake of 
borrowing. 

1574. You cannot say whether they go to the indigenous Iianker or joint- 
.stock hanks i — Joint stock lianks have some deposits from the agricul-' 
tnrists. 

157.5. Are they increasing or not? — I cannot say off-hand. The Punjab 
National Bank deals mostly with the city men and not with the 
mofussi! agriculturists, ijccause the latter never come to ns. 

1576. You say the rate of interest varies in different seasons. What rate 
of interest do you mean 1 .Is it the rate charged % the joint-stock 
banks or the Indian shroffs 7 — I am referring to the ordinary shroffs. 

1577. Do the i^rthal-ars' rates vary with the I’cates of the joint-stock banks 
or of the Iiiiporial Bank or are they altogether independent? — They 
cannot be indeiiendent. If a recognised bank charges a certain rate 
of interest others charge the same. 

1578. I am talking of the rates of interest charged by you to those who ■ 
borrow from you. There is a rate charged by the Imperial Bank. Is 
there a close connection between the three agencies, the Imperial Bank, 
the indi.aenous shroffs and the joint-stock banks ? — So far as the Impe- 
rial Bank is concerned, we have got more or less to ignore it. There 
remain the joint-stock V/anks and the ordinary indigenous banker 
in the cifcj'. If a bank is charging 9 per cent, on a loan and if an 
ordinary banker is chargmg about 8 per cent, the man would prefer 
to go to the ordinary indigenous banker rather than to the bank. 

1579. 1 am s] 5 eaking to you aijout the town shroff and the joint stock 
bank. Supposing from 9 per cent, you raise it to 10 per cent., will the 
Indian shroff feel that he also must I'aise the rate of interest? If the 
Indian shroff i.s borrowing from you, obviously he must raise the rate of • 
interest the moment you raise it? — In the busy season the relationship 
is such that he is compelled to raise it. 

1580. What is the actual relationship in Peshawar between the big 
shroffs and the joint stock banks. Are they indebted to the joint stock 
banks to a great extent? — They are indebted to a certain extent. I 
know some of the bankers in the city of Peshawar who are indebted 
to certain banks. 

1581. Could yon possibly give us some information as to the actual liundi 
rates charged by these bankers, and by you in • the differrat months, 
so that we may compare them with those of the Imperial Bank to 
see how far the Imperial Bank is in a position to control the I’ates ?-- 
Yes, I shall try. Winter is the busy season. Naturally the rate of 
interest is higher. In summer it comes down. 

Tlod Sahib Meher Chanel Rhanna. 
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1582. You have got a bank in Dera Ismail Khan. Does money go there or 
does it come to you from there for employment during any particular 
season ? — Our dealings are with the head office. If we have tany 
surplus we send it to the head office. 

1583. Do you think that the amount of money that you get. in the shape 
of - deposits is fully employed in Peshawar or has a substantial portion 
to ' be remitted to other business centres ?— The money was fully em- 
ployed before. But now for the last two years or so I do not find 
it safe to employ it here. Within the last six months some of the 
indigenous bankers and traders in Peshawar have gone bankrupt. I am 
not treading on safe ground now. 

1584. Is that the condition of other banks also I— I should think so. 

1585. Will you kindly give a rough idea as to how much of the money 
that is available for investment is remitted outside 1 — ^I cannot tell 
[off hand. 

1586. Would it be possible to give us a note on this point after consult- 
ing your accounts! — I cannot disclose this information. 

1587. You can give us a general idea 1 — I will try. 

1588. There is one thing more. Ordinarily you lend money on the cash 
credit system in Peshawar ! — I lend money on three bases : mortgage, 
hypothecation of stock-in-trade and personal pro-notes. 

,1589. Do you make any difference in the rates of interest for these three 
purposes 1 — ^In the case of personal pro-notes it must be understood 
clearly that advances are only made in those cases where the firms 
are respectable and the interest is comparatively lower as against a 
mortgage, because mortgage is a sort of dead investment, money is 
locked up. 

1590. Naivah Major Mohammed Ahhar Khan \ You give concession to 
the people for whom you have respect ? — Yes. The only respect, that as 
a banker I would have for anybody, would be for one who is a prompt 
paymaster. As a banker I would be satisfied if on the average I could 
get about 6 jDer cent or 7 per cent. 

1591. Frof. Chablani-. You will be prepared to give loans to a man who 
can give jmu very good security at 6 per cent! — I would give from 
6 per cent, to 7i per cent, 

1592. I would like to know your relationshi 2 D with the Imi3erial Bank. 
Did you at any time have occasion to rediscount 3 mur bills with the 
Imperial Bank ! — I never go to the Imperial Bank, because the main 
difficultj’’ is to get another man to endorse your note. 

1593. I mean as a bank, not individually, when you have got a large 
number of bills for collection ! — 1 am afraid I am not prepared to 
answer the question, but I can tell you one thing, that our relations 
with the Imperial Bank are not verj^ healthy. There have been diffi- 
culties and our manager had to make certain complaints for keeping 
our cashier waiting. The matter was reported to our head office at 
Lahore. 

1594. Could you possibly give us a confidential note on the difficulties 
t^nt you have been experiencing !— If the .head office agrees I shall 
give .vou all jpossible information. 

1595. You can mark it confidential !— But I cannot take the responsi- 
bility as a Director without consulting iny head office. 

1590, Do you have time hundis i~Yes, time Imndif; of 60 days or 90 
days. 

J 2 
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1597 l.'joes the indigenous banker ever rediscount with the joint stock 
banks here?— Is ot an appreciable portion. ^ ^ 

lo98. Do you think that, if there were considerable rediscounting facili- 
ties by a bank that does not compete with the indigenous banker or any 
joint stock banks, there will be more of rediscounting of bills? Yes. 


1599. Majo, Mnho'mn.e.d Alhnr Khan : Now Rai Sahib, you just 

now .said that in this Province owing to the Land Alienation Act your 
security was not safe. May I ask you, will 20 years’ lease bo not good 
for you to advance money to a landowner ? — ^Who will be the cultivator, 
Nawab Sahib. 


1600. I do not know the circumstances in this place, I think you are much 
better off here, because you have got many people of the soil who 
will be willing to cultivate. In the Yusufzai country, from where I 
come, you have to deal with a man from across the border. Here 
you can get your tenant, most probably from the Administered Area ? — 
You know the diiTiculties of an ordinaiy Hindu in the Province. I 
think it much better if you will leave me alone on this point. 

1601. During the examination of Khan Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan by 
Prof. Chtvblani, I said our trouble as a big landlord was exactly the 
same, because we in the Yusufzai are cultivator landlords. You know 
‘X’ owns a very big propertj'. He is exactly like us. Would 
you agree to buy a property yourself in that village ?— If I had suffi- 
cient protection I would do it every time. 


1602. But to-day overyliody has protection. Would you agree to take 
it up ? — I claim the protection of the Chair. 

1003. You say that you arc not able to execute a decree, ^hat has been 
Tiiy trouble too. I have got a decree for Rs. 2,96,000. Th'e decree was 

very easily got but the execution ? — If a big Nawab Sahib like 

the Nawab of Hoti with all the resources at his disposal could not 
possibly have his decree executed, you can well imagine the plight 
of a poor Hindu banker in this pai't of the country. May 1 add for 
the information of the Chairman that Sir Norman Bolton wrote that 
Mohammed Akbar Khan left his property, went to the war for 5 years 
and served thei'e in different theatres of war and that special 
considerations should be shown to him for the recovery of the money. 
Even with that writing ho has not been able to realise the money. 


1604. Rai Sahib, you have associations with the Mussulmans, especially 
with leading men who generally come to attend parties. You said 
that the z<iinhidar first goes to his brethren for' mortgaging his pro- 
pertJ^ Do .von know that he would do anything short of going to 
his relations'?—! mean by brethren his own community. I never said 
mortgaging in the first instance. It was about the sale of his land. 

1605. Don’t you think that the last thing a Pathan will do is to sell 
his property if he can possibly help it ? He would first go to the 
sahuhar and ask him. The saJmhar cannot buy his land. 


1606. Who sells the giir of the big zaviindar sells through an 

arhti. 

1607. He does not himself indulge in that trade ?— Because he thinks it 
derogatory to do so. 

1608. Rai Sahib, during the slack season do you ever advance money at 
the rate of 6 per cent., 7 per cent, or 8 per cent?— Are you personal . 

1609. Not personal. I say with a fairly good security will you be prepared 
to advance money on good security in slack season . Yes, for a ^ oj 
term. I can lend money in May even at 7 per cenk , with a promis 
to get it back in October or November. I would certainly do it. 

Bai Sahib Meher Chand Khanna. 
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1610r Will you be prepared, Rai Sahib, always to advance money at the 
rate of 7 per cent, from May to October 1 — Yes, if my funds are lying 
idle. That is a clear clause. 

1611. How will the people know that your funds are lying idle. You 
don’t publish any report of your financial status 1 It is never. 

(Mr. Chairman, I am giving my own impressions.) 

1612. Rai Sahib, you don’t think a small land-owner or a big land-owner 
will sell his produce except through a bania oi’ an ai'liti 1 Do you 
know any land-owner who has sold his products direct and not through 
an arhti I — I have not had much information on this point. 

1613. Your information is that generally they are sold through an arhti 
and the arhii m-^kes a commission out of it? — I have already given the 
figures. In the case of grain it . is two annas per maund, and out of 
this he has got to pay three pice and in the case of gw he retains 
5 pice per maund in consideration of the monej^ advanced and the 
work done. 

1614. But sometimes this arhti does not advance but still he gets? — You 
are mixing up the village money-lender and arhti who is a dharwai or 
weighman. The latter weighs your produce and gets commission in 
kind. If he weighs 100 maunds he gets some share. 

1615. Mr. V. F. Gray ; With regard to loans against merchandise by the 
joint stock banks in Peshawar, are they lent at a fixed rate through- 
out the year or does the rate vary ? — We generally advance at the rate 
of 7 per cent, to 8 per cent. 

1616. . There is a definite rate in Delhi ?<— Here it varies, there is no 
definite rate. 

1617. Supposing there were a new bank formed with the definite inten- 
tion of helping the agriculturists. What link is there between such a 
bank and the village ? Couldi you use the bania as an agent ? — My 
impression is that the bania is a good link between the zamindar and 
the bank. He is held in very good esteem. If a petty zamindar goes 
to a Tchan, it is rather difficult to get out of his clutches, but in the 
case of a village moneylender, he does not want the land but only 
wants the money back. The Aullage moneylender is held in very good 
esteem in his village. He is not considered to be a dishonest fellow, 
a Shylock, as he has been depicted. That is not his position at all. He 
is considered to be a very fine fellow and a good fellow. He is there 
to help the zamindar not to suck the blood out of him as has been 
said by some persons. 

1618. May I take you to the subject of mortgage in the urban areas ? 
You have described the difficulties of recovering by selling a house 
owing to the communities living in, separate localities. Do you. find 
any difficulty in finding out the real title to ownership of the property 
offered for mortgage or are the titles to mortgaged properties corn- 
plicated, making it risky to lend money? — Cases have come to light 
where it has been found that the ijroperty happend to be in the name 
of the wife or brother and this debarred the banker from getting his 
principal as well as his interest. 

1619. Sufficient to warrant agitation to get the law altered ?— Yes. 

1620. The point is this. On the one hand you want to give every sort 
of facility and protection to the zamindar. On the other hand there 
is no protection or facility to the banker to get his money back? — 
Naturally you ought to give us some protection and facility for getting 
back, the money advanced. 

{The w i tn ess with dre w . ') 
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DhvanBUGHA MALL, Public Auditorand Acco„a,aat,pLhawar. 

Replies to the questionnaire. 

Ses' ^ the j.gricultS'^ 

'S' 

habits”- P Illiterate and extravagant in their 

The total indebtedness as estimated ,=,: Rs. 46,62,406. 

(a) Rs. 18,73,817-0-0. 

{b) Not known. 

(c) Rs. 20,00,000-0-0, estimated not real. 

(d) Government advances under Acts XIX of 1883 and XII of 

1884 ■=, Rs. 7,88,589-0-0. \ 

Debt is also due, besides Government, 
bankers, and Hindu money-Iendei-s. T 

The means of knowing the exact in^btedness are: — 

Registration offices, Income Tax offi^s, Revenue offices, etc., and 
local enquiry. 

1622. 2t The rate of interest charged is a^ollows : — 

(cf) On Government loans 4^ per cen® and per cent. 

(b) Co-operative societies 12 per 

(c) Banks 6 per cent. to,. 1^ per cent. 

(d) Indigenous ljankei4 6 per cent, to 24 per cent. 

___ (e) -l^iofes'sional money-lenders or zamhidars 6 per cent, to 30 

■ ■ ' - - - ' ' per cent. 


to zamindars, indigenous 


These rates of interest vary according to the time of payment, 
security given and risk involved. In some cases anna to one 
anna per rupee per month is charged. The banks charge interest at six 
months rent, and the others at a year’s rent. The payment of debt is 
enforced through courts. 

1623. 3. In my opinion the provision of credit facilities is affected by 
the Land Alienation Act and the expensive mode of enforcing payment 
through courts. The court fee should be reduced, and the Land Alie- 
nation Act, teing a jireferential and discriminate legislation, 
restricting credit facilities should be repealed. 

1624. 4. Yes, financial difficulties are responsible for replacement on a 

large scale, of small agriculturists by bigger zamindars; nioney- 
lenders cannot buy, or take land on mortgage. ^ 

1625. 5. Yes. 

1626. 6. Yes, it takes away from the actual cultivators the incentive to 
produce more or cultivate his land in a more efficient manner. This 
cannot be checked by any amount of legislation. It can only be counter- 
acted by the provision of cheap credit to the cultivator. 

1627. 7. Yes, they extract personal service in lieu of interest on loans 
from borrowers. 

1628. 8. The money-lending communities advance seeds, etc., on condition 
that it is repaid at harvest time in double, and sometimes less than it; 
it is payable in kind rather than in cash. When the debt is supplied 

Diwdn, Bugha Mall, 


at harvest time a very small quantity of grain remains with the culti- 
vators for their .domestic wants, which they have to meet again hy tak- 


ing loans of grain. ' _ 

1629 9. Yes courts disallow exorbitant rates of interest and give only 
reasonable rates where it appears to them that the rate is usurious. 

1630’ 10. Yes, the enactment of legislation in connection with the publi- 
<;ation and regulation of accounts of money-lenders on univepal and 
recognised modern methods of accountancy is necessary. A Money- 
lenders’ Accounts Act should be passed under which periodical state- 
ments should be issued, verified and signed by the debtors, thus ensur- 
ing the accuracy of the debts due by the debtors to the creditors. 


B.— Finance ior agricultural production. 


1631. 12. The zamindo.r and cultivator obtain finance for : — 

(ct) expenses during cultivation, from the money-lenders ; the rate 
of interest varies from 12 per cent, to 24 per cent, 
according to the nature of security given and the risk in- 
* volved, and from the bigger zamindars from harvest to 
harvest j 

(6) capital for permanent improvements, from the Government 
at 4| per cent, and 5| per cent. ; 

and (e) for other special needs from the Government, the bigger 
z'lmindors or money-lenders. 


The small eutivator or peasant proiirietor goes to the bigger zamin- 
dar or mony-lender and obtains loan of seed grains, etc. ; while an 
owner of about 100 acres of land would go to the Governmgnt or to the 
za/nindar; and a large land-holder will also go to the Government or 
to the bigger za-mindar and get his land mortgaged or house property 
mortgaged or will sell his ornaments in the market or would pledge 
them wdth a bigger zamindar or village or city money-lender at the 
rates of interest from 6 per cent, to 24 per cent, according to the natu],’e 
of the security given. The co-operative banks give them very little 
relief ownng to their small resources, and the Imperial Bank of India 
and other joint stock banks never deal in such matters. They cannot 
risk their depositors’ and shareholders’ money on long-term agricul- 
tural loans but the za7Piudurs, professional money-lenders, merchants 
and dealers and companies trading in fertilisers give them credit on 
terras and conditions affording them sufficient margin for safety of 
their loans at the rate.s prevailing in the market, viz., from 12 per cent, 
to 24 per cent, according to the risks undertaken. 


1632. 13. Yes, they take tahavi under the Agriculturists Loans Act. 

1633. 14. There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies; 
all the various credit agencies look to their own interests, and hence 
there is competition amongst them. 

1634. 15. ^le only defect is the scarcity of money. If a big central agri- 
cultural hank IS started wdiich could afford to lock up its capital for 
long periods and give loans at reasonable rates of interest, this defect 
could be easily removed. The bank can take charge of the produce 

tlm fand market for it or in case of default sell 


163a 16. The estimate of the total amount of capital required at present 

Svnr? hundred lakhs for an agricul- 

tmal bank to start with and my estimate is based on the following 
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fibres of loans contracted by the agriculturists during the year 1927- 


Loaas under mortgage 

Under Agriculturists Loans Act, 1883, and Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1 884 

Total 

Deduct — Mortgage redeemed . . . 


Rs. 

52,70,869 


7,88,58& 

60,59,458 

33,97,052 


Balance . 26,63,406 


. There may be a similar amount due to the big zamindars, co-ope- 
rative banks, money-lenders and native bankers, merchants and other- 
loan agencies, which cannot be definitely known but is a heavy one. The 
capital_ is available but is shJ^ The Land Alienation Act is the great 
stumbling block in the way of money-lenders and other classes who do 
not care to invest their capital in risky loans, 

C. — PlN.^NCE FOB MABKETING. 

" 1636. 17. The following are the marketing centres : — 

Peshawar. (2) Mardan. (3) Charsada. (4) Hoti. (5) D. I. 

Khan. (6) Bannu. (7) Kohat, (8) Kurram. (9) Haripur. 

■ (10) Shabqadar. 

1637. 18. The produce is brought into the market, where the artias or 
commission agents auction or sell the produce to the whole-sale 
dealers, and earn their arhat or commission and also to the agents of 
other merchants living in large commercial centres such as Delhi, 
Amritsar, Cawnpore, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Karachi and other 
places. The money is paid by the artia to the ijroducers which he 
himself collects from the buyers at his market. The agents of the com- 
mercial centres consign the goods to their respective principals and 
draw hundis or demand drafts upon them for the purchase price of 
the goods on their account and risk, which hundu or demand drafts 
they discount with the native bankers or joint stock banks. These 
banks realise or collect the money of these hundis or drafts through 
their branches or agencies in those centres of trade; or the j-ailway 
consignment notes are sent through the Post Office for collection under 
the V. P. P. system. The bankers’ and artias’ charges are 8 annas to 
one rupee per cent, on the goods sold through them. There is a co-ordi- 
nation among them all. Their system is the modern system of trade, 
there is no defect in it and requires no improvement. 

1638. 19. The agriculturist stores his produce at his house in the village 
'(a) previous to taking it to the market and, (b) he does not store his 
produce in that market. There is a system of storing it with the 
artias who usually advance money to the producers if they like to do so 
on the security of the grain kept with them for sale. 

1639. 20. Yes, in my opinion there are possibilities of operating licensed 
ware-houses in India on the lines of the system which exists in the 
United States of America. Yes, there is need of government assistance 
in the matter ; this is the best-way. Under this system grain or produce 
can be stored in the ware-houses where it can be classed and sorted 
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according to the qualities and can be requisitioned in case of emergen- 
cy Adulteration^ which is most injurious, would be prevented, ihe 
producers can obtain money more easily Oii the security cf the 
produce thus stored in licensed ware-houses than when it is stored in 

his house. 

1640. 21. The credit facilities required for the financing of produce 
during marketing are that the producer should be able to obtain money 
on the security of his produce or otherwise so that he may not be com- 
pelled to sell his produce below the market prices, through want ot 
funds and to wait until the prices are favourable. There are no such 
facilities for the producer. There is a difference between internal and 
foreign trade as regards financing facilities. The foreigners open 
credit with the bankers and their agents can obtain money at any time 
they require. 

1641. 22. The following different kinds of instruments of ownership of 
goods and produce are employed for raising money during the process 
of marketing; — 

Railway receipts, shipping documents, dock -warrants and ware- 
house certificates, etc. The difficulties are that a guarantee is 
required against the goods not being according to sample oi" 
deficient or defective. 


1642. 23. There are no possibilities of forming pools and of co-operative 
effort generally in the transporting and marketing of produce. As 
there are untold numbers of small producers, it is impossible to bring' 
them on to a combine. And the pool combines and syndicates of power- 
ful producers will monopolise the produce. 

.1643. 24. It is not possible at present to make extensive use of bills in 
internal trade in rural areas ((’.ch, by reduction of duty on bills) as 
the bills are instruments of credit, and require a substantial standing, 
behind, and sufficient cash resources to fall back on. 


O. — Long period loaxs for agriculture. 


1644. 25. Yes, zanuMclaris are always in need of money for long periods. 

1645. 26. To the extent of fifty or sixty lakhs of rupees on the security 
of land both by landlords and tenants of various kinds, 

1646. 27. Yes, the agriculturists freely borrow taJeavi under the Land' 
Improvement Loans Act. There seems to be no defect. 


1647. 28. The average sale price of land in the Peshawar and Bannu 
districts is from Rs. 106 per acre to Rs. 110. Row the price of land 
has increased. In Hazara the sale price has dropped from Rs. 222 
to Rs. 171. The difference :s due to the variations in the quality of the 
land sold. The annual yield of land of average quality is about 45 
maunds of wheat which at Rs. 5 per maund, gives an income- 
of Rs. 225. Assuming a yield of Rs. 5 per cent, the price would be 
Rs. 4,500 for, an acre of land. First class irrigated land brings a 
price Oj- ffs. dOO to Rs. 500 per hanal in certain best localities. 

1647. 23. {a). "Value of land in Government auction for non-payment of 
levenue is sometimes higher and sometimes lower according to the " 
circumstances at the time of such auction. 


(6) Sale of land by court debree sometimes brings good prices and 
sometimes very low owing to the sale being un.der forced conditions. 

te) Price of land^sold by private negotiation is always higher and 
such sale brings a suitable amount to the seller. ’ 

1648. 29. Yes, tb^e are legal impediments to mortgage of agricultural 
holdings m this Province, The Hindu moneydenders oanLt Md S 
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1G58. Iherc nro no dairy farming, poultry farming, etc. These can be 
encouraged. The young educated boys in the villages should collect 
the workers, who are engaged in subsidiary industries and organise 
Ihein into small factories and in this way improve their condition as 
these young educated men belong to rich classes and can find money 
for such small undertaking. 

1659. 39. The labourers in small industries should organise themselves 
and improve their produce which is alway.s saleable in the cities at 
good prices. 

1660. 40. There arc already ample transport facilities provided by the 
state. The labourer can utilise his spare time in making baskets, 
mattings, ropes, etc., and be can keep poultry farm.s, dairy farms, 
and make implements and tools of agriculturists, etc., but • they 
usually come to laljour in the cities and earn their wages which are 
nearly otic rupee a day. If some enterprising educated young nien 
of rich classes como forward and collect such, men and form small 
fnciories and workshops, etc., they as well as the labourers will gain. 


F.— Ruuai. co-opeuatiox. 

]()61. 41. The co-operative credit societies in this area are now taking 
birth. They are not fully developed, I think they are at this stage 
mere money-lending institutions. They cannot do any real banking 
business niiless they have large funds at their command; without 
.sufficient working capital it is difficult to deal in money, 

1662. 42. There arc no relations between the ioint. stock banks and other 
indigenous banks. I don't know if the Imperial Bank of India is 
helping them in the shape of loans or acting as their banker. 

1663. 43. TI:erc arc no defects in the co-operative credit societies working 
in this Province, 

16G4. 44. The e^isting difficulties in the matter of finance in the case 
of co-operative banks in regard to short and long terra capital is the 
lack of sufficient working capital. In this Province this_ movement 
has not done much to meet the financial needs of the agriculturists. ■ 

1665. 45. The capital required for financing the co-operative movement 
adequately is estimated at about one crore of rupees. 

1666. 46. There is no competition between any co-operative banks and 
branches of the joint stock banks and 'the Imijerial Bank of India in 
this Province. 

1667. '47. If exemption from income-tax is granted^ to genuine co- 
operative societies, of course, it will stimulate their growth but there 
will be a loss of revenue to Government under this head of income. 
The debentm-es issued by Provincial co-operative banks if included 
in the list of trustee securities will prove beneficial to their develop- 
ment. 


G. — Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

1668. 48. Rates of interest charged by the urban communities vary 
from 2 per cent, to 12 per cent, according to the circumstances of 
each case. The banks give them full facilities in deserving cases. 
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1669. 49. Yes, tl\eve a.ve local 
meTated below. — 


imiuslrics in tins province which are enu- 


Lmuji Nveaving, 

Tuples, 

Shoe.s, CJnipliS:, 

Funlcttus, 

Mattings, 

Baskets, 

Camel and mule leather trunks, 

Wax cloth, 

Wooden bowls, 

Sticks, 

.Agricultural tools and implements, 

Copper utensils. 

Tin goods. 

Yes, their financial requirements are adequately and satisfactorily 
met by the existing organisation. 

1670. 50. The co-operative moveracirt has not met any fii^ancial needs of 
the small trader and industrialist in this Province as yet. The 
movement is in its infancy and it cannot be said to what e.xteut it 
will be able to meet the need of the small traders, etc. 

1671. 51. The co-operative movement should be extended to meet the 
domestic needs of the urban area, i.e., to provide the daily supplies 
to the consumers. Co-operative credit stores should be started for 
the benefit of the consumers. 


1672. 52. The part played by the different classes of bank and bankers 
in the financing of foreigntrade of India during the following stages 
is ; — 


(a) Export ' trade — 

U) From villarje to the vmndi . — They afford opportunities 
of borrowing to the merchants who buy produce from 
the villagers on payment of cash direct. In some 
cases the villagers themselves bring their produce to 
the viandi in rvhich case there is no need of bankers. 

{ii) From the laandi to the exporting port , — The merchants 
or foreign agents purchase goods from the viandi, 
consign them to their respective destinations and hand 
over the railwmy receipts to the bankers with invoices, 
etc., to collect money against their delivery, which 
the Ijankers collect and pay to the merchants after 
deducting their collecting charges. In some cases 
merchants and. foreign agents draw^ hundis upon their 
principals for the cost of the goods sent to them and 
these hundis are discounted with the bankers, and' in 
some cases tbe foreign principals open credit with 
the bankers^ and advise them to pay money to • the 
agents against documents, such as railway receipts, 
bills of lading, invoice and insurance policies, etc. * 
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the amount of their deposits from the income-tax returns showing 
the interest paid on deposits and loans by these people. 

1682. 62 . The rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits are 
from 2 per cent, to 6 per cent, and these rates .vary in diffei'ent seasons. 

.The, rates of interest charged by one indigenous banker to another 
(sahtihiri rates) with or without security are 7 and 8 annas per cent, 
per mensem. 

1683. 63. The rates of interest either in money or in kind which the 
agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenous banker 
are from 12 per cent, to 24 per cent, per annum. These rates could be 
brought down by the provision of cheaper money. This is only pos- 
sible when the supply of money is greater than the demand. 
This all depends on money "market which billy controls 
the rate of interest. Of course the condition of the agriculturists 
eould be improved by the supply of money at easy rates. 

1684. 64 . Yes, there is a prejudice against the indigenous bankers. 
The dealings of this class of bankers with clients are conducted on 
sound lines, but the payment of interest which accumulates to a large 
amount, becomes difficult for them. The ^remedy is that it should bei 
regularly paid when due and shoulch not be left in arrears and at 
the same time agricultural banks should be started. 

1685. 65 . The net return on capital is about 8 per cent, per annum. 

I do not remember any indigenous banker having failed since 1920. 
The business is on the increase but the business of the village money- 
lender is on the decrease. 

1686. 66. The indigenous bankers and monej^-lenders are able to meet 
all demands for accommodation but in some cases they refuse on 
account of the unacceptable nature of the security offered or the 
unbusiness-like character of the debtor and in some cases they refuse 
owing to insufficiency of working capital also. 

1687. 67. The following are the existing facilities available to the public 
including indigenous bankers and moneydenders for internal remit- 
tance of money in India: — 

(1) Government currency notes. 

(2) Post Office Money Orders. 

(3) Bank drafts. 

(4) Postage Sita’mps. 

( 5 ) IIu7idis. 

(6) Supply Bills. 

(7) Remittance Transfer Receipt. 

(8) Coins. 

(9) Cheques. 


Supply Bills. 

1688. Certain Government treasuries in the Punjab often draw upon 
each other by means of these bills and the) Lahore Treasury some- 
times sells supply bills on Calcutta and Bombay. They are only 
issued for round amounts such as Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 1,200. These 
supply bills facilitate remittances to a small extent but if the_ public 
is made aware of this facility by means of advertisements in the 
-centres of trade, their use can be increased. 
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ifiRq RR The nart played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
S ofthe provlL^fthat trad, between one rura centre ™4 ^er 
and rural -cent'res to urban centres -is earned on without the 

transmission of notes and silver, in payment for the goods i’ecei\ed 
and thus the -risk arid' expense 'attending such transmission, ^hic 
increase the cost of imports and exports ceases. The inconvenience to 
T^erchants and traders, and retardation of the progress of commerce 
are avoided. Reduction of stamp duty on bills will popularise then 


use. 

1690. 69. In my opinion there is a large amount^ of money in the 
•hands of indigenous bankers and also vritli joint stock 

banks ■\vhich merely collect and remit the money to other centres or 
their head offices for employment there, and do not advance money to 
the merchants of this Province freely. In my opinion, every district 
should have an industrial and agricultural bank where that money 
can be deposited and from which it can be borrowed agaan when 
needed. In this manner the monej’^ will remain in the districts and 
improve the conditions of the peoples of the districts. 

1691. 70. The liundk are purchased and sold in the bazar during 
different seasons at different rates varing from S annas per cent, per 
mensem to 12 annas per cent, per mensem. The Imperial Bank of 
India’s liundi rate affects these rates. If the Imperial Bank of India 
charges 7 per cent, then the merchants will charge 8 per cent, or 9 per 
cent. 


1692. 71. Yes these bankers are sufficiently protected by law wffien dealing 
with merchants but not when dealing with agricultural classes. Yes, 
Land Alienation Act is a stumbling block in their way, this should 
be repealed or amended to give them protection against losses when 
dealing with them. 

1693. 72. This class of bankers can be more serviceable, if recognised 
by the^ Government. They should be recognised on condition that they 
will give and charge interest at ratSs fixed by Government and keep 
accounts on systems^ recognised by the Government ; Government 
should 'help them with Government money when needed at cheaper 
rates of interest on approved security. 


1694. 73 There should be an indigenous bankers’ institute of which 
they should become members. In this way they can be organised or 
consolidated. 


1695. 74. The attitude of the indigenous banking community would be 
hostile at first but by proper persuation and propaganda they will 
accept the regulations when they find that they are for their benefit 


W96. 75. Yes, the Imperil Bank of India or a Reserve Bank should 
try to deal_ with indigenous bankers of some standing, who 
a« engaged m tte enretase or sale of trade bills and discount tbeir 
bills. In this way the bank will receive a large number of trade bills 
■feo discount. 


1697 76. Indigenous bankers should be shown the advantages of keen- 
ing their money in joint stock banks and withdrawing their mon?v 
uffien needed. The, surplus money will thus remain with joint stoS 
ba,nks and these joint stock banks should deposit their surnloB nm!!, + 
with a central bank, which should act as a bankers bank Tn 
manner the indigenous bankers can be linked with the een+rnl 
market and the provincial capitals. central money 


L 
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1098. 77. I would suggest the establishment of a local bank with local 
directorate in each district with’ which the indigenous banking system 
may ha connected. Such a bank will gain the confidence of the indi- 
genous bankers, if they are Imought in the bank as directors. Their 
local knowledge and experience can bo utilised in this way and 
competition can be avoided. 

1G99. 78. The suggestions I have to make in regard to 'closer connec- 
tion' between the Indian indigenous bankers and shroffs on the one 
hand and joint stock banks, including the Imperial Bank of India, 
on the other hand are that the latter should advance their money to 
the former at cheaper and reasonable tern^s. The latter in their turn 
should give loans to the village banker and the city shroffs who 
again siiould lend to the agriculturists. In this manner, a link can 
bo established between all of them. And they all can benefit them- 
selves by such co-operation. 

1700. 79. About 300 agriculturists and landlords in the Province. 
Total estimate of savings about 2 crores of rupees. 

1701. 80. No. 

1702. 81. It is the habit of the Indian to invest in silver and gold in 
the .shape of ornaments. The estimated amount of gold and silver 
imported into this Province is about Bs. 30 lakhs every year. The 
tendency to buy gold and silver is increasing. Yes there is hoarded 
wealth in this province in the shape of ornaments the estimate of 
which cannot accurately be made. 

1703. 82. The people of this province are illiterate and extravagant. 
IVhatevcr is saved is employed in the purchase of land, or gold or 
silver which are turned into ornaments. Some money goes to the 
Post Office, co-operative credit societies, and some is lent to the 
big indigenous bankers in the city for trade. The influence of co- 
operative societies and banks, insurance companies and provident 
societies has increased the habit of saving and iDutting their money 
in profitable concerns for earnipg more income. 

1704. 83. The fanners lend to fellow agriculturists on the usual rates 
•of interest which is named income or profit. The surplus money in 
the prosperous year is invested in gold or silver, or in land. 

1705. 84. The abolition of stamp duty on cheques has resulted in, the 
increase of their use by the merchants and the trading community 
largely and to some extent by the general public. The cheque habit 
is growing daily owing to its usefulness. The payment to Govern- 
ment servants and bank employees/ above Bs. 100 can be made by 
cheques. The use of vernacular scripts in banking will be useful to 
people not knowing English. 

1706. 85. I support the view that the banking and investment habit • 
in India is of a very slow growth. And I attribute it to lack of 
knowledge and information as to its advantages. The public should 
be educated. The joint stock banks, with savings bank departments, 
and the Post Offices, provident funds and insurance companies are 
in existence for encouraging the saving and investment habits among 
the people. The public are not provided with full facilities for the 
investment of their savings. The existing facilities can be improved 
or extended by opening branches in the smaller interior places and 
by propaganda. 

1707. 86. Yes, the postal cash certificates are popular in this province. 
The present interest rates should be rai^d a little and interest should , 
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le, .need, if theee 

iTLf classes re^rt to 

ihes^^Norms of^ investment. Yes, other classes can be attracted 
towards these, by spreading education as _ to their usefulness 
•J^fety as compared with other classes of investment, and of their 
ready convertibility in time of need. 

1708 '87. Yes, savings associations like those under the lu^ional savings 
.movement in England will help to popularise the cash certiucates 
Yes. I have some know-ledge of American investment trusts, some 
-of them have miserably failed. 


1709 88 The weailthy Mohammedans can be induced to render such 
interest’ available for the economic development of the country as 
earning interest is not permitted by their religion. This can be 
preached i)y their leading priests and ■muUohs. , 

1710. 89. I have nothing to say regarding the alleged competition of 
Government with banking institutions and bankers in _ regard to 
•deposits • by their attractive rates on postal cash! certificates and 
Treasury Bills because in my opinion these are quite safe as com- 
pared with the deposits in the hands of other classes of bankers, in 
■whose case there always exists a fear of failure. 


1711. 98. The existing facilities for purchase and sale of Government 
securities afforded by the Imperial Bank of India are that the 
Imperial Bank underwrites the issue of the Government loans and. 
pays them the money at once and sells the. Government securities to 
"the buyers on receipt of a part of the price if the buyers are not able 
to pay the full price at the time of purchase, the remaining amount 
being paid in instalments. Thus the Imperial Bank of India acts 
-as an intermediary between the Government and the buyers. It will 
•charge 4 annas per cent, on the stock bought through it as brokerage. 
These facilities are not granted by the other banks. And I am in 
■favour of granting similar facilities to the small agriculturist and 
the small investors who are ■grilling to take some form of Govern- 
ment securities. 


1712. 91. The various financial agencies "w-ho deal in other than Gov- 
•ernment securities would allow the carry over of a transaction, if it 
IS not paid on the settling day to another settling day on payment 
of contango- money. And the brokers will charge 1 to 3 annas per 
•cent, as their brokerage, 

Clovernment should educate the people by propaganda in 
regal d to Government loans for productive capital expenditure etc 

advertisements, and lectures and providing lessons in 
the school and college course. 

l/lo. 94. These are the banking resources in this province- — 
BirSd' Ca-op.rative 
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I (■(Uifiidor (IicKC bfttikinfc institttlions ndcquale for the country 
trade. Rut T like an agricultural or an indu,«tna] bank to be Btarted 
to provide loans to the. inwiuffar$ for long periods which the.se banks 
oannot. provide. They advance money for short periods only to the 
mereantilc eonnnunity. 

]7.u;. 95. The places .suitable for the opening of post office savings 
hanks, co-operative credit hanks, mortgage banks and branches of 
joint stork lianks ar« the following: — 

i’esliawar (in every mandi). 
iMurclan. 

Cha r.sadda. 

.‘^haiikcrgarli 

• n. 1. Khan. 

Ahljottnliad. 

Rannu 

Kohat. 

llaripur. 

3fanseiira. 


Oral Evidence. 

1717. rhuinuin } : tfow long have you been working as an Accountant 
here I — I have iioen working for about 10 years a.s. Auditor here and 
over 20 year.s in the Punjab. It is altogether 2.0 j^ar-s. 

17IS. You have given us an c.stirnato of the indebtedness of this Pro- 
vince. How have you di-awn up tha-t estimate ? — My estimate is based 
on Government reports as well as on inquiries made. 

1719. Where did you make personal inquiries? — From the local zamin- 
dars and from my friends. 

1720. You think it is a fairly accurate estimate ? — ^Yes. 

1721. Prof. Chnhlani : Y^ou have given us an estimate which appeal’s to 
me rather extraordinarily low because you put the total indebtedness 
at only 40 lakhs for the whole Province? — ^As far as I gathered, I 
found that there was a mortgage of about 52 laklis, or say 53 lakhs;, 
out of that about 33 lakhs have been paid back. 

1722. Ylieti? — During the year the mortgages have been redeemed. 

1723. During one year 7 — During the year for which I gave the figures,, 
those mortgages have been discharged. 

1724. , In which year you mean, 1927 or 1928 ? — ^1927. 

1725. I have got here the settlement reports of the Tehsils of Peshawar.. 
For four Tehsils out of five (Peshawar, Oharsadda, Maridan and Swabi) 
the total mortgage debt amounts to more than 166 laklis, and these 
figures ai’e for 1927-28 ? — I saw from the reports that it was about 52- 
lakhs on mortgages (Administration Report of 1927). 

1726. That report only mentions the new area under mortgage during; 
one year ? — 1 have taken, that. 
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1707 The settlement report of 1927 gives us, the totnl existing mortgage 
of the Tetisils under solMement. obviously that does not seem 

io be correct. Well, how do you arrive at this 20 lakhs for (c) of 
O'u stion No. 1 (para. 1021) as "estimated not real”. Can you explain 
whc.t you mean i — This is the amount of the registered mortgages. 

172H Will von kindly open the first page of your mcinomndum J Yovi 
have htat.-d in (e) "20 lakhs, estimated not real . W ill you kindl} 
evtilnin the phrase "estimated not real'' 1— It is an imaginary figure 
an ivftl at by inquiries from people for which there arc no statistics. 

In answer t.i Question No. 2 (r) you have stated that “professional 
iiionev-IemleiB or zo witular^i charge from G per cent, to 00 per cent . 
Jlovv^lid you ealculnte it?— I enquired from some people who borrow’ 
money and who lend money. 


IT.'R You liiivo. made inquiries from the people of the province? T 
would like to know how many persons did you enquire from ? — ^That 
is imaginary. 


17.31. Please tiirn over to your reply to Question No. 10, in which you 
l.-ilk of the money-lenders’ keeping regular accounbs. Do you think that 
the vtlbure moimy-lender is a small man or a big man ?— There arc 
SO!.’’!} im well jm l)ig men. 


'732. Your remarks apply to the smaller as well as to the bigger men 1 — 
i7e-. because they understand accounts, tberoforc they should keep 
them in a regular way. so that they may lie able to show to their 
ctmtouKTs ilieir respective accounts and there may be no confusion. 

17.7'!. You recommenri modern methods of accountancy? — much as 
p'lvible: by giving them certain standard forms. 


IT.'tt. ^ on tliink that they arc suflicicntly intelligent to maintain them? 

— Ves. 


17.';:). Who will pay for the man who will do sucli sort of work ? Some 
of them .'ire very poor people ?~Kverybody keeps his own account 
in v-ei-nneiilnr (Hindi), He just gets Itonds or receipts, or obtains 
! igtiiUiiri'B of (he debtor in his accoiint bonk. He knows the regular 
fystmn. 


I.:-, Do they all keep a regular aceount j— Well, tbev have eoi one 
.wont I’ooih .'ieroiuit .Vo :x\\ rundries are lakeiv to one joint mereban- 
ds a.voum, .-Ml (he .«a!e« and all the purchases are debited attd 
m one aeeoiim and at. the end of the year they take stock. 


loO. e you ever 
; isue.jey buub’rs 
t '.I'.mit'.ed. 


hail any occasion (o look at, (lie accognt 
les, i,i Income-Tax Department 


books of 
I have 


.^’usely the >.!na!l mnnev.lmder 
j ' t ''S, Depart siien.. /"—I li.ave 

1 .*.;n.u th'dr .'.etna? figures. 


Would no! have come to yon in the 
audited (heir accounts there and 


b<!? {h<v.> p.’.>pb> ntc- exe! 


jqd v.-hcy-e income is not. more than 

money 
sf.v our- 


IP. ~-ln oub r tn nrov.-^ ’ r,.;;; ■ 

•xmnin.-d them acvmmts to nniki 

^■’•"yhnuy is 


up hy the Income-Tax 
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1741. How will you define a money-lender 1 — Here there is no money- 
lender: There arc only persons who are money dealers, who deal in, 
money, and not money-lenders. Here those people who are small 
shop-keepers in villages, also advance money to the needy people in 
times of distress. 

1742. What will be the legal definition of a money-lender who will be re- 
quired to keep accounts? — There is no money-lender; they are money 
dealers. 

1743. Lot us substitute moiley dealer. How will you define him? — 
Money dealer i.s the person who deals in money. There are no money- 
lenders in the city and those shop-keepers in the villages are not money- 
lenders. They are small shop-keepers or big shop-keepers and lend 
money should a person come to them. 

1744. You would not apply this definition for instance to a man who 
occasionally lends money? — Ho. 

1745. Chairnwn : Please distinguish between money-lender and money 
dealer ? — People who deal in money, who are banlcers and those who 
advance money to needy persons are money dealers. There is no such 
separate class as money-lenders. 

174G. 3/;'. r. F. G'niy: Where are these gentlemen who are called money 
dealers ? — In Peshawar, 

1747. You never call them money-lenders ? — We call them money di-'aier.s. 

1748. Prof. Chahlani : In the i*eply to question Ho. 24 you say that 
it i.s not possible at present to make extensive use'of bills in internal' 
trade in rural areas. I am not able to understand why you 'hold this 
opinion? — In rural areas it is difficult, becarrse they (villagexs) y'iU 
not accept the lulls, because bills are not legal tender and ijecause the 
people have no confidence in bills. 

1749. Bixt the relations which exist betw'een the buyer and the seller are 
certainly based on a certain amount of confidence? — That is upon, 
security. If there is sufficient security, then of course the bill will 
be received. If he has got no credit in the market, nobody will 
accept his bill. There must be a substantial security to fall back 
upon. If there is nothing, the bill will riot be accepted. 

1760. In the mofussil there is nothing substantial behind the bills? — 
Certainlj'. 

1751. Do not the money lenders in the bigger towus’and cities accept or 
draw Ji?/?idisl — There is no Iittndi trnnsuction betv.'een the villager- 
and the town man. 

1752. Take a mofussil centre like Charsadda or Mardan and Peshawar; 
are there no hnndis drawn between Peshaw'ar and Mardan? — Only 
between big men. 

1753. Cannot a small man draw hundd and get it accepted by a bigger . 
man • — There is no such system. 

1754. In answer to question Ho. 30 you say “there are special difficulties 
in the w'ay of raising money on debenture bonds”. Will you kindly 
explain what those difficulties ' are ? — Debentures are a kind of loan 
floated by a joint stock bank or a corporation, and loans are granted 
on the securitj' of those bonds ; and those bonds, must be known to 
be so substantial that the banker or corporation can redeem them,, 
otherwise the debenture money will not be paid. 

Diwan Bugha Mall. 
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1755. We are contemplating something like a mortgage bank which has 
cot the security of mortgages of agricultural land. Can monej be 
raised on such a security 1-Yes, they can raise; joint stock banks can 


raise. 

1756. On what security 1 — Joint stock bank will give security of all its 
assets floating as well as fixed. 


1757. You say that the period of the loan should be one year?— Yes. 


1758. What we want is that the bank should lend for 10 or 12 years 1— 
The bankers cannot lock" up their capital permanently. 


1759. I want you to realise that the mortgage bank is^ intended for the 
purpose of long term loans. Therefore the whole object is frustrated 
if the period of loan, is one year. Let me ask you one question. Are 
you familiar with the practice of a rural mortgage bank '? — Yes ; there 
are such banks in Germany and Austria. 

1759 (a). In Germany or Austria, you do not imply that the mortgage 
bank gives loans only for one year ? — ^They give for, longer periods, but 
you see they are guaranteed by the State in certain cases, and they 
give on the security of the land. 


1760. YThat you are contemplating then is something quite different 1 — 
Here the usual practice is that they give for one year. 

1761. Y’ou yourself contemplate that the new mortgage banks should 
advance loans for one year, and then you have stated “the agricultural 

mortgage banks ^hould raise money with or without Government 

guarantee on various terms from 2 per cent, to 6 per cent, on deposits 
and current account". Do you mean to tell me that deposits will also 
he for one year necessarily? — No. 

1762. If the deposit is for a short period, then how can a bank lend 
money for a longer period ? — The system is that the people deposit 
money with the bank when they get interest. So with a. view to drag 
money the banks allow 2 per cent interest to the depositors of the 
current account. 

1763. Do you realise the difiiculty that when a banker gets deposits for 
a short period of time, he obviously cannot lend these deposits for a 
longer period? — ^That is because the mcney of the ck-pcsitor.= must b*'' 
paid to them, because people want to take their money in time of 
need. 

1764. Will you please turn over to your answer to question 35. You 
say there : ^‘the Government should take . power -to sell any land 
mortgaged with it”. Does it mean that the Land Alienation Act 
should be abolished. ?— Yes. 

1765. But do jmu realise that what is necessary for safeguarding Gov- 
ernment money is eqiially_ necessary to safeguard depositors’ money?— 
That IS what I say, that if the debtor is not willing to sivo back the 
loan, the Government must have power to sell the land amd realise 
the money. 

1766. Please refer to your answer to question No. 4S. Y'ou sav that “the 
rates of interest charged in the urban communities vary from 2 per 
^nt. to 12 per cent, according t-o the circumstances of each case” 
Do you think any borrower is able to borrow at 2 per cent. ?— Yes’ 
bankers borrow and other people also borrow at this rate, and 'some- 
times thei’’ borrow free. 

1767 That must be as an act of friendship ; - we are dealing with busi- 
ness. -In business unless the lender" knows the borrower fully he will 
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never advance money. As regards tHe rate of interest that depends 
upon the supply and demand.' If the money is surplus and lying idle 
and the borrower is financially sound, it can be given at 2 per cent. 

176S. Li answer to question No. 53 you say that 'Ihe grower of produce 
in India doe's not get the full value for. his produce on account of the 
speculative bujnng and selling activities of .firms and companies who 
deal in the exirort trade”. Do you find the same thing here; big 
export firms raising the prices of goods artificially ?— Yes; 

1769. Which are the big export firms who indulge in these tactics?—! 
cannot name them, but I know. 

1770. That they artificially raise the prices? — Yes; certain big mer- 
chants in the market combine and consult one another and they will 
never bid when the goods are being auctioned in the market. 

177J. In reply to question No. 55 say that 'The Hindu money- 
lenders and bankers as ncll as wealthy Muhamniadans practise indi- 
genous banking in this. Province”. Are there any' important Muham- 
madan bankers in the city ? — Yes, there is a Muhammadan banker. 

1772. Do you think that the prejudice against taking interest does not 
exist in the Muhammadan banking community ?— In Muhammadan 
Law^ it is stated that they must not accept interest, but instead of 
naming it interest they name it “profit” and charge interest. 

1773. In reply to question 59 you say that “hundis are written in 
linida or tnalinjani and are of four kinds, Shah jog, Darshani, Mndatti 
and Namjog'’. Is the Shah jog hiindi used here in any way different 
either in tlic general style or in the form from Shahjog Imndi used 
elsewhere? — Shahjog hundis are the same. There is lio difference in 
them. 

1774. Are they the same as elsewhere in India or is there any peculiar 

liractice here ? — They are the same. 

• 

1775. In reply to question No. 61 you say : “The means' by which the 
indigenous bankers provide themselves with funds to meet the demands 
on them for funds are public deposits as well as their own private capi- 
tal money”. Taking the market as a whole what percentage do you 
think of the working capital of these shroffs comes as deposits from 
the public ? — 1 think nearly 50 per cent. 

1776. What do you think must be the total working capital of the 
Peshawar bankers and shroffs? — Some have got lakhs of rupees; but 
I do not know all people. Some people are known as poor people, 
but they are owners of lakhs of rupees^ and they are sitting inside 
their homes. 

1777. Those who are sitting in the bazaar, do they accept deposits ? In 
some cases they accept deiDosits with pi’omise to pay interest and in 
others as trust money, but I can’t disclose their names. 

1778. I thought you would be able to give some information on the 
point? — I am not going to disclose their secrets. 

1779. Y’ou say in answer to question No. 69 that indigenous bankers and 
joint stock banks have got branches to collect the money here and 
then they transport money to their headquarters and that they never 
lend money freely to the merchants of this Province.- 'What percent 
you think they generally remit outside ?— They remit above 90 per cent.- 

1780. What about the shroffs ?-^Shroffs’ money is utilised here. 

1781. Evan if they have got branches at Calcutta or Karachi? Only 
in case they .transfer money by means of Telegraphic Transfers. 
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17b2. So, then, from the' point of ' view of local nee.ds an indigenous 
shroff advances to trade to a greater extent than a joint stock bank? 
Certainly. . • 

1783. In reply to question No. 72 you say that “they should be recog- 
nised on terms that they will give and. charge interest at reasonably 
Government fixed rates and keep accounts on systems recognised by 
the f Government”. Surely you realise as a business man that the 
Government cannot anticipate for ever what ■ market conditions are 
going to be ? — 'They can anticipate the conditions, _ because in the big 
money markets these people, just like the Imperial Bank, feel the 
demand and when they feel the demand they know the exact things 
and then according to that demand for loan apply for capital, and 
if there is any difference in rates, they^ fix the rates and these rates 
-are nearly followed bj'^ others with slight difference. 

1784. Why do you insist on fixed rates being charged by these shroffs 
when the business conditions are changing from month to month? — 
By fixed rate I mean the rate of the market at that time. 

1785. Obviously they are doing so; they are going by the market con- 
ditions? — In certain cases they never follow; they have their own 
rates. 

1786. Surely they are not varying their rates independently of the 
market conditions? — If Government is going 'to recognise certain firms 
and they want to help these people. Government can advance money 
to these bankers and they in their turn can give money to the small 
qseople upon their own guarantee at fixed rates. 

1787. Obviously between a small man who is dishonest and has got no 
property and another man who is honest and has property somewhere, 
surely every bank or business man will make a difference in the rate ? — 
Yes, certainly. But as regards the bankers. Government can recog- 
nise certain shops of good standing who must be guided by the 
money market. 

1788. And you give them the privilege of getting Government money 
free 1 — I do not want that Government should give them a,ny money, 
because if Government gives them money, it means that Government 
will compete with trade and there will be a general prejudice against 
Government. 

1789. Then you are not in favour of it? — No, I am not. If the Govern- 
ment gives money direct to agriculturists, these people are ignorant 
•and will not be willing to pay back the money. 

1790. In ansv^?er to question No. 79 you say that “there are about 300 
such agriculturists and landlords in the Province ; total estimate of 
sayings being about 2 crores of rupees”. How do you arrive at this 
estimate ? — By inquiries. I know of a big man who has got some 18 
lakhs of rupees with a certain Hindu money-lender who advances that 
money on interest. 

1(91. How long did you take in making enquiries of this sort? — I am 
al-ways making inquiries in the city. I know people in the city : being 
■a local man I get information from local sources. 

1792. Local knowledge relates to Peshawar only ?— To the whole 
Province. . . . 

1/93. How did you- estimate that the amount of gold and silver import- 
ed into^ this Province is worth about 30 lakhs every j^ear ?— The big 
people in the city who deal in gold and silver sell at least ten thousand 
worth of gold and silver daily in the whole Province and by that cal- 
culation I have arrived at the figure of 30 lakhs. 



179-4. Does any amoiint of gold ov. silver go out of the Frontier Pro- 
vince f — les, certainly. _ ■ 


i795. How much you think ?— I cannot say exactly, but it goes, because- 
sUver the border never accept notes, but accept gold and 


1796. In reply to question No. S3 you say that “the farmers lend to- 
fellow agriculturists on the usual rates of interest”. Is there any 
difierence between the rates charged by the agriculturist money-lender- 
and the Arc the rates higher or lower or same as those of the 

Hindu money-lender ?— The agriculturists’ rates are higher if they have 
got anj- surplus money and. if there is any land to be sold, because on 
account of the Land Alienation Act there is no competitor to buy 
that land: so the man in need is compelled by circumstances to 
sell that land, because the big zamindar will tell him “I have got a 
right of pre-emption”. 


1797. I only want to know the rate of interest ?— They charge a higher 
rate of interest. 


l79S. But they do not call it interest ? — They call it income, because in 
)Shnriat it is harmn to accept interest; so they give it the name of 
income. 


1799. yawnh 3Iajor Mohd'.^Akbnr Khan: IMiat are the three kLuds of 
hundis‘1 — Sha/ijo(j, Xamjog and -Vi/datt; are the three kinds of 
hufuli?. Shahjog hundi is that which is made in favour of a respect- 
able person, a banker, so that the money may not go to any other person 
because he is responsible for the money, whatever he receives on 
account of that hundi. 

1800. What is the other kind of hnndi'i — Xarnjog means the person in- 
whose name the hundi is drawn and is jjayable only to that person 
and not to any body else. 

1801. I have not read your memorandum. However, now you say that the 
■zamindar money-lender advances mone 3 '’ at a higher rato. Ho-w can you 
2 ->rove that ? Have jmu got any concrete proof f How can j’ou 6u.bstan- 
tiate your statement that a zamindar gets more interest than a mhu- 
harl — Yes, I can substantiate it in a court of la-w: because if I give the 
name of a certain person, he will sa 3 ' that I have exposed his position. 

1802. For the benefit of this committee can you mention a few names? — , 
I am not going to give names. 

1803. Tlien it is a veiw wide remark? — Ylou may take it as you please. 

1804. Chrivrmar) \ Nawab Sahib. 3 'Ou ask for names and he says that he 
is not going to disclose the names, so you may take it that he cannot 
prove his statement 1 

1805. Fjhness: If certain things come to my knowledge in my profes-- 
sional duties, those I am not going to reveal under any circumstances 
as I an hoiind professional^’ and legally to maintain secrecy. 

1806. Chairman : If 5 mu are not in a position to reveal the names, you 
should not do so. 

1807. Tr7f«c-«s : Ver 3 ' well, Sir. 

1803. Jawah Major Mohd. Ahhar Khan : Can you state if you have 
seen in any part of the Province any zamindar e.dvancing money at a- 
higher rate than that of a ?— Yes; in the whole of the Province. 

1809. Where? — In Peshawar. 

ISin. Can vou quote an 3 ' instances ? — I hare told you that I am not 
goins to disclose the secrets. 

IJiwnn Biigha Mall. 
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1811. What is your contention 1 What is the yield to a big land O'wner- 
from his land '? — So far as I am able to ascertain, I can say that the 
total area sown amounted to 273, 527 acres .... 

1812. I don^t want the total area sown, but I want you to answer my 
question. What will be in your opinion the produce on one acre of 
land and, considering the produce, what will be the percentage on the- 
principal ?— Here the estimated yield of %vheat is 160,440 tons or about 
363 pounds per acre, i.e., about 45 maunds per acre. 

1813. May I say, that my own property is very valuable. Will you 
take it at that rate or for half that rate I am not a dealer in lands, 
but these are the figures taken from statistics. 

1814. You are giving us information of which I, though holding a large 
landed estate, had no knowledge and you seem to know more about the 
yield of the land. Well, I say, what is the yield of a good plot of land 
here in Peshawar, or Charsadda or in your own district. Give me 
the yield per acre 1 — These products of lands are according to the ferti- 
lity of the soil, but on an average they give about 45 maunds per acre. 

1815. Well, 1 should say it is ridiculous. It has been admitted by 
several zaniinfhir,s here whom we have examined that the yield is not 
more than 4 per cent, of the actual valuation of the land. How can you 
say that the yield is more than 4 per cent. 1 — Zaiaindarji are ignorant 
people. They are not taking out percentages. They cannot keep 
accounts. 

1816. Do you mean to say that Mohd. Aurangseb Khan Yakil is an 
ignorant man ? — He knows only aboitt law. 

1817. And you think that you know more about crops than Auvaugzeb 
Khan 1 — He may be a land-owner. Perhaps he is disguising the facts. 
These figures were taken from the Government records that average 
yield per acre of wheat is 363 pounds. 

1818. Do you mean to say that the Revenue Assistants don’t know and 

you know more 1 — Experiences of i)eopIe diEer, and whatever I gathered 
I told you. You may accept it or not. The yield, is according to the 
fertility of the soil, and if the land is moist it sometimes supplies five 
harvests. « 

1819. Where does it give five harvests'! — Here in Peshawar I can show 
you such land. You can go to Panj Tirath and you will find that within 
two or three months one harvest is ready. YTien the cabbage goes, we 
then find another harvest, and after that you will find that the same 
l.'^nd is sown with maize or wheat. So in rotation there are three or 
four crops; finst potatoes, then cabbage and then maize. 

1820. Have you ever worked how much manure they put in that land 1 — 
People supply them free manure. 

1821. So youT experience is of the land round about Peshawar and you 
are judging the land ot rural areas by the surroundings of Peshawar: 
th.at is the basis of your calculations ?-^Thcy are not importiDU phos- 
phates or nitrates but these people have got dung. 

1822. Do you think that ail land iti the Korth-We.st Frontier Province, 
or rather c. cousiderabie portion of it, yields three or. four crops <— 
Certainly; it ic. fertile, and it has never seen famine, and the land never 
fans to yield crop; it is a very fertile country. 

1823. li shows your ignorance of the lands. 

182-,. ( Jiairmfin : It is not i.cnorance, feat I must congrattilate vou upon, 
your >-fIf-(onfidence. ■ ' ' 
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1825, Nawah Majai Molid. Ahhar Khan'. Do you think a big zamindar 
has got surplus money, to invest ih the co-operative movement 1— Yes he 
IS saving more, because the value of the land has gone 'up and the value 
■of money has gone down and the produce is becoming costly and he 
IS getting rich day by day. ■ • ' ' ; , . 


1826. Mr. F. K. You.say that for taytari money is taken freely 

-and there is no difficulty ?-rIh is easy to get and easy to return. 


1827. You suggest the creation of a mortgage bank and thatdts manage- 
ment should be in certain hands composed of local directorate. Do 
you think you will get people to take up ten thousand shares easily? 
Y^ou suggest that the directors of these banks should have ten thousand 
shares each? — Certainly, Sir, there are -big money-lenders like Khan 
Sahib; they will be willing to take up the shares. ' 


1828. Do, you ^ink the share capital will be taken up, if not by the 
bank, then by a joint stock bank, but that in no case it must.be the 
Government ? — My contention is that the Government must not risk 
their money in this way, because if Government will risk their money, 
they will not be able to realise it, and at the same time if Government 
adopts this philanthropic motive, there will be prejudice in the minds 
of all public, who will say that iGovernment is going to compete with 
them. 


1829. Do you think the public will take up the shares of a mortgage 
•bank? — Yes, if a share is worth Rs. 10; the lower the value of the 
share, the easier it wovild be to collect money, because many will be 

/ able to bny the shares. 

1830. I do not see where the mortgage -banks are .going- to get security 
■for the loans. Will it be a safe form of banking ? — They must advance 
money upon the security of the land duly mortgaged to them. 

1831. You mean the produce of the land? — Not the pro.duce, but upon 
the security of the land itself. 

1832. If the money is not recovered ? — If the money is not forthcoming, 
the land should be auctioned. 

1833. But the Land Alienation Act wilDstand in the way ?— If the Land 
Alienation Act stands, then you see these banks would hot be able to 
“work. 

1834. Would you have a branch of this bank in each District, or an 
agent of these banks’, at the headquarters of a district?— We must have 
a branch of these banks in each of the districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu, Hazara and D. I. Khan, and small branchesrin those mandis 
where produce is brought, ' ■ 

1835. Would ’it not be very expensive? — Not the least. 

1836. Will the small banks have sufficfeht knowledge of the district to 

see whom they should lend to and whohi they should not?— -Bank 
managers are experienced peoihe. . . - 

1837; Where would you get these experienced bank managers from?; 
Trom the existing banks. and those people -working as apprentices in 
-other banks. > • 

1838. How long would it take to educate sufficient experienced men ? 
Several people are available in the banks and if you give them some 
Inducement, we can get as many people as. you please. 

■{The witness v)ithd,rew.) 
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Mian FAZAL AHAD, Secretary, Anjuman Musalmiis Rifai-i-am 
Charsadda, (Translated from Urdu). 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

1839. 1. The indebtedness of the agricnltuvists of the Chai’sadda Sub- 
Division amounts- to about Bs. 10 lakhs. This debt has been incurred 
on the secuiitj’’ ;of '.{cr) land and (ft) oinaments. The correct figures can 
be ascertained by an examination of the registers of the Begistration 
Office and the account books of the mhukars. The debts were incurred 
for the following purposes; — 

(а) to nay off earlier debts’; 

(б) to meet marriage and other expenses; 

(c) to paj’- land revenue ; 

(<'/) non-payment of intei'cst and compound interest; 

(c) to meet litigation charges; and 
(/) for the education of children. 

The proprietors owning more than 100 acres are more in debt than 
those owning less. 

The only Avay of stopping borrowing for unproductive purposes is 
to prohibit lending for unnecessary expenses. 

Hindu monej'-lender heads the list of monej’-lenders; next comes 
the zamindar and last the Government. 

1840. 2. Having regard to the list of money-lenders given above, the 
rates of interest are respectively as under: — 

(1) 3 per cent. (2) 2 per cent. (3) 1ft per cent. 

The amount of interest can be increased by offering easy terms. 
The debts are recovered from the sale proceeds of the pro- 
duce. However the lazy creditor often loses the opportunity and 
generally the debts remain outstanding. 

1841. 3. The present law and procedure in force in the Judicial Courts 
make the recovery of debts difficult and the only possible solution is- 
to demand and recover the debt at the time of harvest. 

1842. 4. Yes. 

1843. 5. Yes. 

1844. 6, Yes, the real cultivator should not be ousted from the land. 

1845. 9. No use is made or benefit derived. The Judicial Courts should' 
be asked to^ make free, use of it, and the exorbitant rate of interest 
mentioned in the agreement should not be allowed. 

1846. 10. Generally the money-lenders do not keep regular accounts and 
consequently the agriculturist is held liable for unreasonable items; 
e.g., interest for the first one or two years is entered (in the bond) 
as forming part of principal. There should be a law making the main- 
tenance of account books compulsory. 

1847. 11. None. 


Finance for agricultural production. 

1848. 12. Finance is available for expenses during cultivation and for 
pajment of land revenue on pajment of commission at the rate of 
annas 3 to annas 8 per mauud of th“ produce.’ The small and bio- 
•agricultunsts are on the same level in this resveet. The rato of 
interest has been given in answer to question No.' 2. GeneraU/debts 
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are contracted up to the end of the harvest season. The pBesent rate 
-of .interest IB very high. , Agricultural operations are being aided 
n ^ finders by means of interest bearing loans 

by the zam.tjida.rf< by means of mortgages and by the Government in 
xhe shape of ta/cavi loans. 


1849. 13. The agriculturists do not generally take tal-Mvi because in 
'Order to obtain it, it is necessary to produce a fard (descriptive .state- 
ment of land) from the yatwai^iy to mortgage land, as security, to meet 
the charges levied by the tahavi officials and to have influence with 
'the officers concerned. An ordinary agriculturist is unable to meet these 
' contingencies. Removal of these difficulties and provision of further 
facilities to the zamindar is required iu order to enable him to obtain 
tnkavi loans. 


1850. 14. Generally there is co-ordination among the various creditors 
;in lespecet of the recovery of principal and interest. 

1851. 15. The money-lender, does not advance loan to the agriculturist 
■promptly in time of need and ■W'astea a good deal of time. The pro- 
duce is therefore reduced. This defect can be remedied by the provi- 
sion of facilities for the quick grant of loans. 

.1852. 16. The Charsadda Sub-Division including all the villages re- 
quires at least 4 lakhs of rupees annually for various purposes. 


Finance for marketing. 


'1853. 17. Large markets for the sale of agricultural produce are in exist- 
ence at Charsadda,. Utmanzai, Umarzai, Tangi and Gardai. 

1854. 18. The agriculturist himself brings the produce for sale to the 
market of the place where he has debts and the produce is sold there 
by auction. The produce which is not brought by the agriculturist 
to the market is generally not sold out. If there are not sufficient 
■purchasers, or if the commission agent does not sell the goods on 
•credit, or is unable to arrange properly for the transport of the goods 
and obtain railway receipt, etc., on their behalf, the goods of the^ 
agriculturist are sold or auctioned at a loss of 25 per cent. The 
market owner charges commission at the rate of annas S per rnaund 
to the persons mentioned in clauses (a) and {b) of question 12 and the 
other expenses incurred are on labour, weighing, etc., which are borne 
"by the agriculturist. 

1854 (a) 19. The agriculturist stores the produce (a) in his own house and 
(&) in the market, but he can .get a loan only on payment of interest 
(and not on the security of the produce). 

Long period loans fob agricdlttirr. 

1855. 25. There is no demand for long term credit. 

1856. 27. The reply is the same as recorded in answer to question No; 
13. 

1857. 28. The average value of land per acre in the case of nahri 1st and 
2nd class is Rs. 1,000; chalii Rs. 2,000_and dmh nahr% Rs. 400. The 

'lands watered hy floods and rain fetch' Rs. 200 per acre. In the event 
of auction and sale of land by court decree its price is reduced by one- 
■'fourth. 

1858. 29. After the enactment of the Land Alienation Act the number 
of people taking land on mortgage has 'been reduced, and consequently 
it has become difficult to obtain .loan even for short periods, not to 
,'say of long periods. 

Fazal Ahad. 
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3359 . 32. Banks .are an absolute necessity, and if the piablic fail to tfdie 
-any interest in this direction, the Government should undertake this 
-obligation. 

I860. 35. In the absence of any bank in this part of the country I am 
unable to express any opinion on the subject. 


Ei'R.xl co-oper\tiox. 

1S61. 41. There is no co-operative credit society in Charsadda Sub- 
Division, and one should be started. 


Ikdigexotis baxker AXD MON'EY-LEXDER. 

1862. 61. The -^nhukar advances loan to the agriculturist on the security 
of ornaments and a promise to pay commission, but generally at the 
time of the execution of the bond or agreement, an additional, sum 
•on account of interest is added to the principal v:hich is extremely 
detrimental to the interests of the agriculturists. 

1863, 63. The agriculturists pay interest to the money-lenders at as 
-high a - rate as 3 per cent, per month. The reduction of this rate 
would conduce to the betterment of the agriculturists, and this object 
can be gained by opening banks, when the money-lenders will reduce 
their rates of interest which they charge to the agriculturists. 


fNVF.ST2.IEXT HABIT ANH ATTRACTION OF CAPITAL. 

1864. 79. There is no such agriculturist in this part of the country as 
can save anything after meeting his annual expenses. 

I 860 . 83. Certainly some farmers lend money to fellow .agriculturists, 
but without any interest, and if they advance loan in the shape of 
produce, they take it back in kind and without profits. If any farmer 
happens to save .anything from a good harvest, he generally spends 
it on unnecessary litigation and sometimes on improvements. 


Oral Evi&cnce. 

1866. The witness was examined in Urdu. He explained with reference 
to his reply to question Ho. 2 that Government did not charge interest. 
at Rs. 1 - 8-0 loer cent, per mensem but that the rates given therein weiv 
the rates jcharged by Hindu money-lenders. Questioned by Nawab 
Major Mohammad AIcbar Khan witness stated that the percentage of 
produce to the value of land was about 4 per cent, or 5 per cent. He 
■further explained in reply to Lala Bal Kishen that this was the average 
yield. Questioned by Lala Bal Kishen as to the relations of witness 
v/ith the zamioJar!^ he (witness) stated that he himself was a zamindar 
and that their relations were good. 

{Th.e -witness then withdrew'). 
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of the countoj’-, 'svjerc irrigation is impossible. By adopting the follow- 
ing inothods, in the opinion of the witnesses, borrowing for productive 
purposes by these classes can be encouraged; — 

{'j) Provision of educational institutions. The period for the 
liriniary classes should also be extended. 

(b) The principles of co-operative movement should be taimht 
to the children in the schools. ° 


(c) Co-operation should be introduced in the province very soon. 

{<!) It should form part of a government department. Officers of 
revenue and other departments should carry on propaganda for the 
co-operative movement in the villages. 

The creditors are invariably the ba7iias; no other institution ad- 
vances loan. Only tal-mn, form a very sriiall proportion. 

1850. (a) 2. The rates of interest are very high. The usual method of 
calculation is one maund of bajra in kharif and one maund of wheat in 
ijabi. for each twenty rupees. Otherwise usually the rate of interest 
is one anna per rupee. But the traders in the town 
half an anna per ^ rupee. But the traders in the town borrow from 12 
annas per cent, to Rs. 2 per cent., sometimes secured by some property 
and sometimes without secuuity. The interest is usually determined 
after every three months or after eveiy six months. 

But before the introduction of the Land Alienation Act, when the 
money-lender saw that the debtor had sufficient property he allowed 
his interest to increase. When bonds were renewed the debt' was shown 
as a fresh cash advance. And when it amounted to a considerable 
figure, in the first instance the landed property was taken under mort- 
gage, and after some time it was bought. 

1851. 3. The present legislation and the legal procedure as carried out in 
this province all help the money-lender. The witnesses make the follow- 
ing suggestions to save the ignorant but useful agriculturist from the 
clutches of his shrev/d creditor. 


(а) The rate of interest should be fixed by legislation and it should 
be made obligatory upon the courts not to allow anything beyond that 
dimit. 

(б) The loan which is secured on property, should be allowed by the 
courts to be paid in instalments. 


(c) The present law about undue influence should be amended so as 
to bring money-lenders exacting a very high rate of interest from the 
needy agriculturists, within its perview. 

(d) The Usurious Loans Act should be given full effect to, and means 
should be adopted to save the debtor from the tricks of the money- 
lender such as showing the old debt as a new cash advance and having 
the new bonds executed in the name of their friends. 

(e) Sahukara Bill as moved in the Punjab Legislative Council by 
Mir Maqbul Mahbub should be promulgated here. 

(/) Co-operative societies should be opened through the length and 
breadth of the Province. Irrigation projects should be taken in hand. 

1852. 4. Yes, the financial difficulties are responsible for the replacement 
on a large scale of small agriculturists by bigger zamindars and money- 
lenders in our district. A very large area has passed into the hands 
of the money-lenders. 

1853. 5. Yes a large number of efficient farmers are turned into tenants- 
at-will and in many cases have left their villages and are working 
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a*; ir.hriur. vs aUror.d Tho_ pavticulav fealuro of 
'ni-ii'afS of iraul coming tmuer cultivation, a 

i;i(n fall'iu Innti in innuy in<(ance?. 


this district 
rrabla land is 


is that 
famed 


6. Hcaliy the jn-occss is inking avmv the incentive from the actual 
cidfivators. to juridiice more or cultivate his land in a more cfheieni 
or heltrr :nanner. Th.c witnesses wake the following suggestions for 
counteract incr it. 

(>i) The amount of /ol-rm' loan for the district should be increased. 

(b) luKt^aid of advancing tu/Y/rf loan in cash, the best quality of 
reedK slTouid be provided to the agrieultuvists. 

(r) Agricultural exhibitions should be held regularly. 

(d) Agricultural farms for the demonstration of improved implements 
and melhod.s should be opened l>.v the Government. 

SSur?. 7. 'Jhough lit i.s not customary to extract personal labour from 
the i)orrower.s, yet it is not unknown. 

ISuV). 8. No such institution like li-ansborder money-lenders, etc., exist 
in this district. 

IRaT. 9. The Usurious Loans Act is given very little effect to in this 
disirict. The way to make it effective is to make it compulsory upon 
the Courts to ajiply it. 

10. tiahukara Hill as introduced in the Punjab Legislative Council 
is badly needed in eonncction with the regulation and publication of 
accounts of moneylender.^. 

pifiO. 11. Arldfrnliou Boards or village are unknown in this 

district. There is no such agency which may be resorted to for the 
settlement of accounts between the moneylenders and the borrowers, 
ft <‘an do much good if any such agency is established by the Goveim- 
mout 


B.—FiXA.xtr; t on aguicultural productiox'. 

12. Tlic Off am is reported to for (1) the expenses during cultivation 
(2) ciqtitnl and imrmancnt improvements, and for (3) other special 
needs, failure of monsoon, laud revenue, etc. There is no distinction 
of class among agriculturists and no other agency but the hnnta 
advances money in the villages. 

Is.ivl. 13. In emh caso the agriculturist docs his l 7 e.st to acquire iahari 
loan hut on account of the very little amount of tnkavi obtainable 
n!!«l on .-iccounf of the particular sort of treatment by the authorities, 
he cannot av.-.i! himself of tln.s loan. There is no defect in the law 
t f o;/! •• ! it', if. But (here arc clinioultiV for the agriculturist in 
ccftiiig it, .‘''(Jine provision i.s needed for it.s smooth"" working. The 
.'O',!. ;!•?(( -ii.udd al^o i'c incvcaccd indeed, 

1-L There arc go credit .agencies except flic bnnia. IJenco no 
ton tu I'o-onHnat ion, 

'Hu' agricuUnral produce is only financed by the tal-nri svsiein 
J.o<* ih'u-H-iv. have (jcett .sjniwn under f?io reply to quc.stion 13. 

I lf>. Tl:r t..!:d .-Ituoum of C.npital required at pre.^ent for tlie varioi-s 
pv.n.o^,■e ment'.oned in quer-tiun No. 12. for the Kolmt di.strict. h 20 
U n, e-tms.nted on pcr.conal knmv]cdg.:t of general affairs of the 
0;rtric! However ihts i>-, not .an nccurntc estimate of the c.apitcl 
retanred for t|iC purpose.^ The eapiUl nl pjCFCiit available is not 
adequate for the purpose. 


1.2 
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of the connti<.y., ^vllero irrigation is impossible. By adopting the follow- 
ing mothodsj in the opinion of the witnesses, borrowing for productive 
pnrjioscs by ihc.se classes can be Cnooufiigcd: — 

(a) Provision of educational institutions. The period for the 
primary classes should also be extended. 

H)) The principles of co-nperativc movement .should be taught 
to the children in the schools. 

(c) Co-operation .should be introduced in the province very soon. 

(</) It should form part of a government department. Officers of 
revouuc and other departments should carry on propaganda for the 
co-operative movement in the villages. 

The creditors are invariablj’- the hajiias; no other institution ad- 
vances loan. Only inhivi, form a very small proportion. 

1850. (o) 2. The rates of interest arc very high. The usual method of 
calculation is one maund of bajrn in Icharif and one niaiind of wheat in 
rnhl for each twenty rupees. Otherwise usually the rate of interest 
is one anna per rupee. But the traders in the town 
half an anna per. rupee. But the traders in the town borrow from 12 
annas per cent, to Es. 2 per cent., sometimes secured by some property 
and sometimes without secuuity. The interest is usually determined 
after every three months or after cvciy six months. 

But before the introduction of the Land Alienation Act, when the 
money-lender saw that the debtor had sufficient property he allowed 
his interest to increase. When bonds were renewed the debt' was shown 
as a fresh cash advance. And when it amounted to a considerable 
figure, in the first instance the landed property was taken under mort- 
gage, and after some time it was bought. 

1851. 3. The present legislation and the legal procedure as carried out in 
this province all help the monej'-lender. The witnesses make the follow- 
ing suggestions to save the ignorant but useful agriculturist from the 
clutches of his shrewd creditor. 

(o) The rate of interest should be fixed by legislation and it should 
be made obligatory upon the courts not to allow anything beyond that 
limit. 

{h) The loan which is secured on property, should be allowed by the 
coiu’ts to be paid in instalments. 

(c) The present law about undue influence should be amended so as 
to bring money-lenders exacting a very iiigb rate of interest from the 
needy agriculturists, within its perview. 

{d) The Usurious Loans Act should be given full effect to, and means 
should be adopted to save the debtor from the tricks of the money- 
lender such as showing the old debt as a new cash advance and having 
the new bonds executed in the name of their friends. 

(/?) Sahuhara Bill as moved in the Punjab Legislative Council by 
Mir Maqbul Mahbub should be promulgated here. 

(/) Co-operative societies should be opened through the length and 
breadth of the Province. Irrigation projects should be taken in hand. 

1852. 4. Yes, the financial difficulties are responsible for the replacement 
on a large scalp- of small agriculturists by bigger zamindars and money- 
lenders in our district. A very large area has passed into the hands 
of the money-lenders. 

1853. 5. Yes a large number of efficient farmers are turned into tenants- 
at-will and in many cases have left their villages and are working 
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as labouvci's al)road. The particular feature of this district is that 
instead of fallow hind coming under cultivation, arrable land is turned 
into fallow land in many instances. 

1854. 6. Really the process is taking away the incentive from the actual 
cultivators, to jtroduce more or cultivate his land in a more efficient 
or better manner. The witnesses make the following suggestions for 
coimtoracting it. 

(r/) The amount of takavi loan for the district should be increased. 

(h) Instead of advancing loan in cash, the best tniality of 

seeds should be provided to the agriculturists. 

(c) Agricult\iral exhibitions should be held regularly. 

{cl) Agricultural farms for the demonstration of improved implements 
and methods should be opened by the Government. 

1855. 7. Though lit is not customary to extract personal labour from 
the borrowers, yet it is not unknown. 

185G. 8. No such institution like transborder money-lenders, etc., e.xist 
in this district. 

1857. 9. The Usurious Loans Act is given very little effect to in this 
district. The way to make it effective is to make it compulsory upon 
the Courts to apply it. 

1853. 10. Sahukara Bill as introduced in the Punjab Legislative Council 
is badly needed in connection with the regulation and publication of 
accounts of moneylenders. 

1859. 11. Arbitration Boards or village puuchaijatfi are unknown in this 
district. There is no such agency which may be resorted to for the 
settlement of accounts between the moneylenders and the borrowers. 
It can do much good if any such agency is established by the Govern- 
ment 


B.— Fixaxcf. Kon aguicultural production. 

18G0. 12. The bania is reported to for (1) the expenses during cultivation 
(2) capital and permanent improvements, and for (3) other special 
needs, failure of monsoon, land revenue, etc. There is no distinction 
of class among agriculturists and no other agency but the bania 
advances money in the villages. 

1861. 13. In each case the agriculturist does his best to acquire iahavi 
loan but on account of the very little amount of takavi obtainable 
and on account of the particular sort of treatment by the authorities, 
he cannot avail himself of this loan. There is no defect in the law 
of f^havi itself. But there are difficulties for the agriculturist in 
getting it. Some provision is needed for its smooth working. The 
amount should also be increased indeed. , 

1862. 14. There are no credit agencies except the bania. Hence no 
question of co-ordination. 

1863. 15. The agricultural produce is only financed by the talcani system. 
The defects have been shown under the reply to question 13. 

1864. 16. The total amount of capital required at present for the various 
purposes mentioned in question No. 12, for the Kohat district is 20 
lakhs. It is estimated on personal knowledge of general affairs of the 
district. However this is .,not an accurate estimate of the capital 
required for the purposes. The capital at present available is not 
adequate for -the purpose. 

BheAhli. 'Glinlam Eami and others, 

L 2 
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1865. 17. There are no efficient marketing centres in our district for the 
crops. However the grain of the adjoining villages is gathered at 
Kohat, Thai, Lachi and Latambar. The banias work there. The 
ignorant land owners are matched with the shrewd bania, to the 
disadvantage of the former. Government supervision is needed at these 
places. 

1866. 18. If the agriculturist brings his produce in these centres he has 
to pay charges such as dliaratf tulai, kalai, pnltai, bharai, 'dharmu, 
shagirdi cLhutiana, chungi, etc. On coming to these places an agricul- 
turist pays from 3 to 4 annas; there is large scope for improvement in. 
this direction. But success can only be achieved through the co- 
operative movement. 

1867. 19. Previous to taking to the market, the agriculturist stores his 
produce in his house and in the market with the ordinary arhtis. When 
the agriculturist leaves his produce as security in the so-called markets, 
he is able to acquire loan equal to half the worth of the produce at the 
rate of interct of 3 pics to six pies per rupee per mensem. But he is 
bound to pa^/ the rates mentioned in the answer to question 18 and also 
the rent of the store house for keeping his produce. 

1868. 20. It is possible to establish licensed ware-houses in India on the 
lines of the system which exists in the United States of America. 

1869. 21. Co-operative shops are the remedy for procuring goods for 
the cultivators. 

1870. 22. The people will greet the co-operative movement. 

1871. 23. Reduction of duty will do a great deal towards the establish- 
ment of markets. 


D. — Long periop loans for agriculture. 

1872. 24. There is really an appreciable demand for long term credit in 
our district if the rate of interest is reasonable. 

1873. 25. The big landlords can obtain loans on the security of land for 
the period of six years. The smaller zamindais can obtain up to three 
years. 

1874. 27. Kvery zamindar prefers to obtain iakavi loan. But the 
amount granted is very small. Moreover, before getting the money he 
has not unusually to satisfy the undue and exorbitant demands of the 
department in charge of takavi. If the takavi is advanced on the 
security of land only and no personal security is required, it would go 
a long way in creating facilities for acquiring this loan. The docu- 
ments reciuired to be furnished for acquiring the takavi loan should 
be given free of charge. 

1875. 28. The land irrigated bj' fountain water in the Kohat town is 
worth from one thousand to four thousand rupees per acre. The other 
land v.ffiich is irrigated by other means is worth from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 
per acre. The other land dependent upon rain is worth from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 500 per acre. The annual produce of land to its value bears the- 
rat.-s of 3 to 100. The value of the land in case of auction in the town 
is more than the average. And in the case of 'a village the land fetches 
lesser value in auction than the average. 



1900. The exact number of indigenotis bankers or money-lenders who 
failed cannot be ascertained but this class does not visually fail. Their 
failure depends on the failure of debtors who are pressed with high 
interest. Ordinarily merchants fail on account of the default of their 
debtors as well as decline in the-ir business. 

1901. 66. The bankers cannot meet the demands generally on account of 
the unacceptable nature of the security offered and insufficiency of 
capital. 

1902. 67. Money is remitted by the public including indigenous bankers 
by means of supply bills and hundis. Eundis are much used from 
October to March and less frequently in the hot season. 

Hundis are gradually*being replaced by pro-notes in order to 
avoid pa 3 ’ment of stamp duty. This sometimes results in loss to the 
creditors. This can be obviated by exemption from duty and fixing 
period in pro-note. 

1904. 69. The local banks do not keep more than is required. Whenever 
they have need of money they get it by selling hundis or by currency 
notes. Sometimes the intermediate class deposits its surplus money 
with bigger banker at 8 annas per cent, interest who deposit it in Innks 
and use it whenever required. In case hundis on fixed period are 

- purchased the money will remain in the district and not be sent 
to other districts. 

1905. 70. Eundis are often taken at 12 annas per cent, per month. The 
Imperial Bank having the largest capital has greatly affected these 
rates. 

1906. 71. In our district the old law is sufficient to deal with the banks. 
At present this law will not be practicable in North West Frontier 
Province as is the case in Calcutta regarding Chamber of Commerce. 

1907. 72. The bankers are useful to the public in e'^^ery respect, provided 
they act under the law with regard to the rate of interest. 

1908. 73. Amendment should be made according to paragraph 72. 

1909. 74. The sahid^ai's will certainly not like the sahuhara Bill, but 

it is beneficial to the zavjindars, etc. ' 

1910. 75.- It is very essential for the Imperial and other banks to charge 
commission for periodical hundis and this system will be useful to 
the debtors, etc. 

1911. 76. The co-operative bank can be connected to the towns and 
villages through co-operative societies. 

1912. 77. The object ‘can be gained by appointing the %>anchoyat under 
the supervision of local officers. 

1913. 78. The village banks should open their accounts with suhuhars 
of the towm and both should have their accounts with the Imperial 
Bank. It is possible. 

1914. 79. The exact estimate cannot be given but when the cultivators 
become educated and vvell reformed, if steps arc taken to improve 
their method of cultivation, it is qviite possible that they will save 
money. The result will then easily be known and the extra amount 
will be deposited in banks. 

Shrihh Ghidam Jiasid (ind oiherf. 
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1915. 80. At present nothing can be known but the improvements may 
he iiitroduced as suggested in reply to question No. '79. 

1916. 81. Owing to the defects referred to in reply to question No. 79, 
any money which the people have with them is spent in buying gold, 
etc._ 'When the improvements are introduced, they will deposit their 
savings with banks. 

1917. 02. As there are no co-operative societies in this district the public 
spend money on mandages and death ceremonies, etc. If there are 
co-operative societies, the public will save much. 

1918. 83. Some zcnnindars give their produce for debt, and sometimes 
people give one maund of harvest for Ks. 20 as interest. 

1919. 84. People appreciate the abolition of stamp duty on cheques. 
If banks are opened thej' will like to use cheques instead of cash and 
every person will open his account in the bank. 

1920. 35. Education is the only way of inculcating the habit of saving. 

1921. 66. Now the pensioners, Government servants, court of v/ards 
and provident funds deposit money in postal savings bank, but if 
banlvs are Oi:)ened people will transfer their account to the banks. 

1922. 87. We do not know. 

1923. S8. The condition of the people will improve tvhen they are better 
‘educated, and stop taking interest. 

1924. 92. This is possible by education. * 

1925. 93. New branches of the' Imperial Bank should be opened in this 
•district, as there are none at present. The people of the place where 
there are such branches, have derived much benefit. They will be a 
convenience to the zamitidars, the income-tax payers and other persons, 
etc. 

1926. 94. There is no bank except the indigenous bankers in this district. 
It is very essential to open co-operative societies and a bi’anch of the 
Imperial Bank. 

1927. 95. There should be branches of co-operative societies in Kohat, 
Tori, Laehij Hangu, Thall, Bahadur Khel, Karrak. The Imperial Bank 
should be in Kohat. 


Ora; evidence, 

(Khan Sahib SHEIKH ABDUL MAHMAN one ofjhe signatories 
to the above memoranduin was esaminsd.) 

1928. Frof. Ghahlani: You say in your memorandum that no debt is 

ever incurred for manure 1 — Yes, Kohat people do not borrow for 
manure. • 

1929. What percentage of the total borrowings of an agniculturist is 
expended on productive purposes ?— Only 10 per cent., which is ex- 
pended on seed, etc. 

1930. Therefore facile credit would prove more harmful if he wms 

ed to borrow more cheaply ?— I mean to say that only such debts should 
be encouraged as would help towards increasing the income of the 
agriculturist. 

1931 • You say in vour memorandum that ‘hhe Land Alienation Act was 
enforced in your‘ District in 1921 and that the mone 5 --lending classes 

- Khan Sahib Sheikh Abdul Uahnan. 
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of the adjoining districts have availed themselves of this fact so 
much so that nearly l/4th of the land is under mortgage and l/4th 
is alienated/'' T iiave got certain figures %vhich would show that both 
the areas mortgaged and alienat-ed are much less in Kohat than in 
any other District m the Province? — ^In my calculations I have taken 
only Kohat and Teri Tahsils and have excluded Hangu Tchsil. So 
my remarks refer only to two tehsiis. 

1932. Your contention is that since 1904 more land has passed into the 
•occupation of the money-lenders ? — 

1033. Looking to the Land Revenue Report and the figures given there- 
in, it appears that the land transferred to the hands of the agriculturist.s 
IS more than what has been transferred to the non-agriculturists. Have 
you ever looked at those figures'? — But T may state that most of the 
’transactions arc henami, and consequently {‘he true figures cannot be 
.ascertained. I myself am a. non-agriculturist and I have purchased 
land in the name of a third person tan agriculturist) for fear of 
prc-enijition. 


193 1 .Si> ihoji you think tliat the difTcre;)ce in ihc ofrulal figinr.s iind 
your estimate is due to henami transactions i — Yes. 

1035. What is the rate of interest charged for money given in these 
henami transaermns? — In such transactions fhc rate of inlorcui charged 
is (•I'.mparatively low. because the jnirchascr hope.s to get the produce 
-of- the land or the land itself: and it never exceeds 12 per cent. 

103G. What is the yield of land per acre on the selling value of the land ? 
— 5 per cent. 


1037. Are the lands mortgaged to the full extent of their value or to the 
extent of half or 3/4ths, of their value? — The better qualities of land 
Avc mortgaged for more than half, even up to 2 birds in the Kohat 
District. 


1035. If they arc mortgaged to 2/3rds or half, the yield of the land 
cannot pay 12 per cent, interest on the mortgaged money according 
to the figures which you have now given ? — ^Thc land of average quality 
•cannot yield 12 per cent, interest. 

1039. So that the. henami transactions cannot yield 12 per cent. ? — Such 
transactions yield at the most 12 per cent, and at the? lowest 0 per cent. 

1040. So this henami transaction is done by means of a pro-noto. which 
is given by the agricuUui-i.st, in who.se name the mortgage deed or the 

deed has been executed to the purchaser. The pvn-nctc after 
thrcc_ years Jins to be renewed, when interest h.as to hr- .added to the 
princijuil if it is not paid? — In Koha.t goner, ally the produce is delivered 
in lieu of intere.'^t. The pro-note is executed for a larger amount tfian 
whr.t .actunlly rhanirrd hands. 

1041. Who will p:’y the extra money! — Tin- pro-note is sonicti:r.e.s 
executed in his own name, sometime? in the name of Jiuother person. 

l!‘42. Tiicn the real r.ate of intere?' which .accrue.? to him ir much Ics'' ! — 
The value of the nrcducc is generally less than the rate of intesc'-t 
agreed upon. 


10 '.n. You ray tiuit Ki ';,•.! people }’.;>*.•,• many fgh.or re.urcc- t 
additio!'. to land. Wla-.t are ihc.'^e .omrees ? — They .‘■erve 
a:ii5 liw pooi't r e!,-;: '.;.* v.'orl. airo a,s earri'. t^ 


{ it. cor:.'-' in 
a- "0;dier£ 
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1944, The holdings of the Kohat people are smaller than elsewhere. 
Are they not? — There are very small holdings. 

'1945. What is an economic holding in your opinion? Twelve acres of 
good land in the Kohat Tehsil. 

194n. But have the majority of people got 25 javihs in Kohat?— No. 

1947. Has the average holding in Kohat Tchsdl increased or decreased 
since 1904 ? — It has considerably decreased. 

1948. But in 1904 it was 4’2 acres, so now it must be much less ? — May be- 
so. 

1949. Is there any compound interest in btnami transactions ? — No. 

1950. You say that the period of lin^tation should be reduced, so that 
there may be no addition of interest to the principal after 3 years ?— 
In my opinion it should be reduced to two years. 

1951. If it is tAvo years, the compound interest will go up if money 
remains unpaid at the end of every two years? — But I think people 
would learn to pay up their debts. 

1952. At Avhat rate of interest do the traders borrow in the city ? — The 
traders in the city borroAV from 12 annas per cent, to Rs. 2 per cent, 
per mensem. 

1953. Do you thinlc these rates are reasonable in the city ?-^They would 
also be benefited if the rats of interest could be fixed. 

1954. You say that “the rate of interest should be fixed by -legislation”. 
Should this be so even if the money is paid after 50 ^ears? — No. 

1955. Then you would like to put the above limit provided the money 
is recovered within a certain period. What penalty would you impose 
if the money is not recovered within that period ? — Compound interest 
should be awarded. 

1956. You would apply that also to traders in tovms whose rates you 
consider unreasonable ? — Yes. 

1957. You say that “the loan which is secured by some property may be 
allowed by the courts to be paid in instalments”. Will you fix any 
limit of the maximum number of instalments ? — There should be a 
greater number of instalments in the case of every private lender. 
This principle would apply also to traders in towms. 

1958. A business man, therefore, will have to lock up hiis capital for the 
whole period of instalments ? — That is the reason why I suggested the 
reduction in the period of limitation. 

1959. In how many years would you ordinarily expect the loan to be 
recoA^ered ? — Short term loans should be recovered at the time of the 
produce; other loans within two years. 

1960. You suggest that loans for current expenses should be recovered 
within six months, and if the money is not paid at the first harvest, 
compound interest should be charged on it ? — ^No, I have suggested 
penalty for 50 years’ loan. 

1961. As regards the loans for which you suggest 2 yep'S as the limita- 
tion period, if they are not recovered within that period,; what penalty 

Al &. Sheihh Abdul Rahman. 
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should be imposed % — The agriculturists should not be penalized in any" 
case. 

1962. Supposing a man borrows Rs. 100 as tahavi, what is the total 
amount of charges that he has to pay? — can’t say; but the bigger 
man has to pay less than the smaller man. 

1963. You mean to say that the price that the btgger man has to pay is 
lower than the price that the smaller man has to pay ?— The higher 
the amount of takavi, the less are the charges. 

1964. Are you satisfied with the present system of takavi distribution? — 
I like it. 

1965. Do you find it cheaper than borrowing it from the haniah — Yes. 

1966. Nawah 'Major Mohd. Akbar Khan: Do you agree to the continua- 
tion of the Land Alienation Act ? — Yes. 

1967. Do you require co-operative banks ? — Yes. 

1968. Do you wish that your cases should be decided under the Usurious 
Loans Act? — Yes. 

1969. Have you ever heard of the Money-lenders’ Account Bill ? — 
Sahukara Bill should be introduced here. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 10-30 a.m. on Tuesday the lOth 
December 1929, at Ajmer. 




Banking Enquiry Cimmiltee for the Centrally AdmihisVered 

Areas. ■ 

Interview'. " 

Peshawar, tliR IMh November 1929. , ' ; N 

Summary of an interview with L. Dhera Shah of the firm of 
L. Amir Chand Lakhmi Chand> Bankers, Peshawar. 


PnESEifT : 

Prof. H, L. Chabuni. 

L. Bal Kishan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Karam Elahi Sethi. 

Mr. V. S. Maeballi, {Secretary.) 

L. Dhera Shah stated as follows: — 

1970. The following are the leading indigenous bankers of the North- 
West Frontier Province: — 

Peshawar. 

1. R. B. Kahak Chand Khanna, 

2. L. Amie Chand Lakhmi Chand. 

3. L. Naeain Das Chelaeam. 

4. L. IsHAE Das Ramjidas. 

6. Babu Kanhiya Lal. 

6. L. Nandlal Ram Chand. 

7. L. Hukam Chand Ddni Chand Sheoff. 

8. L. Diwan Chand Gobind Ram. 

9. L. Kishandas Gobind Ram. 

10. L. SlDHDKAM DdLI ChAND. 

11. L. WiSANDA Ram Baekishan. 

12. S. Bhagat Singh & Sons. 

13. R. S. Mehe Chand. 

14. K. B. Haji Kaeim Bakhsh & Sons. 

D. I. Khan. 

1. R. B. Sukhdeam Chhabil Das. 

2. Seth Tikaya Ram Chokha Ram. 

3. L. Sidhueam Duli Chand. 

4. R. S. Jessa Ram Hieanand, 

5. L. Gelaeam Kishandas. 

Eohat. 

1. Messrs. Buta Mal Paem.anakd. 

2. Messrs. Ramchand Tieath Ram. 

3. R. B. Sardar Makhan Singh & Sons, 

4. R. S. Matheadas. 

L. Dhera Shah. 
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Ha:ara (JIaripvr). 

2 . L. Diwais Chaxd Bhola Ram. 

2. L. Jawala Sahai Uttaai Chakd. 

3. L. BhAGAT -S uKHDlAL AM1R ■CHA^’T). 

4. L. Ivha2a:sa Mal Gauiiar Das. 

5. L. Radha Kishan Mohr Chand. 


Abbotiabad . 

R. S. Setli Chuhar Lal & Soxs. 

1971. Approximately 25 per cent, of the working capital of the indigen- 
ous bankers is owned by them ; the rest is raised by means of deposits or 
by the sale of demand promissory notes or advance from bankers. 
Each of the other sources contributes also about 25 per cent, towards 
the working capital. Their total business is of about 2 crores a year in 
Peshawar city. All these bankers combine other business with banking. 

1972. Peshawar bankers have got connections with the mofussil bankers 
in ilardan, D. I. Khan, Charsadda, Nowshera, Abbottabad, Haripur, 
Mansehra, Bannu, Thai, Hangu and Parachinar. 

1973. Village money-lenders and traders had formerly connection only 
with the mofussil villages, but now some of them have got direct con- 
nections with the bankers in big markets. Small towns like Charsadda, 
Utman, Kurram, Thai, Davgai, Hathian, Purkbo Dheri Mandi, Thakht 
Bahi have got direct connections not only with Peshawar, but with 
Amritsar, Karachi, Bombay and other distant places. 

1974. Now-a-days both money-lending and trade are done not only by 
the Hindus but by Mohammadans also. In fact the money-lending 
business and trade of Mohammadans in this Province is in no way 
less in volume than that of the Hindus. 

1975. The shroffs and bankers in Peshawar have got connection with the 
Imperial Bank almost throughout the year, as some money is always 
due from them to the bank. In the busy s^eason the connection is much 
closer as the amount advanced by the bankers rises considerably. 
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tlien, selves do not now-a-daya use mivadi 
In of jrnyadi hundh is only about 4 l4hs 

-cshauai, and this is generally because of the business with fhpi 
lmi,m-,nl ia„k and Cliai-lored Bm,k. In businesirScUons ienartl 

■n u "d” lo’’'°f'btT'i-y ’'“"y *” “ ’niyadhumll 

^5io, extent of about 50 per cent., the other 50 per 

cent, being rupees and notes almost in equal proportions. Tie agri- 
culturist sellor receives rupees and notes. The use of notes is inerfas- 
ing every day oven amongst the Pathans. The village dealer also gets 
. cash from the wow?;. v It is between the vumdis and the big cities 
like Peshwar that hnnd\s arc used. 


1077. The indigenous banker either allows his client a . cash credit 
against proper security or advances to respectable persons without anv 
security or takes a pronoto. 

197S. In addition to their own capital indigenous bankers provide them- 
selves with funds partly by getting advances from banks partly by 
selling hundi'ft in the market and partly by taking deposits, from the 
piiijlic. Deposits arc confined to the town bankers and the big shroffs, 
iund form about 25 per cent, of their working capital. 

1079. The deposit rates vary between 5 per cent, and 8 per cent, accord- 
ing to the standing of the shroff. Some of the shroffs make no difference 
of rates in different seasons, but some do. The difference between the 
rate in the busy season and rlack season is limited to about 2 per cent, 
at the most. 


19S0. The saliul-ars among themselves lend money for very short 
periods, say for. less than 16 days at about 5i per cent, but if the loan 
is for a longer period the rates go up to 9 per cent. The difference 
between the slack and busy season is about 2 per cent. 


1981. The indigenous bankers are generally respected by the business 
community here. ' 


1982. With a working capital of about one lakh the gross return of a 
banker cannot exceed Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 15,000, of which at least half 
will go towards his expenses and management charges and losses, so 
that he can hardly get 6 per cent, to 7 per cent, as his return. Many 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders have failed since 1920. In the 
city of Peshawar I can easily remember about 15. Generall5^ the busi- 
ness is declining. 


1983. Indigenous bankers do buy supply bills gaining sometimes about 
3 pies per cent, in the transaction though sometimes they have to sac- 
rifice all their gain with a view to keeping up their prestige. The 
remittance business has ceased to be generally profitable since the 
Imperial Bank started selling supply bills. 


1984 Money does flow from one rural centre to another and rural 

cStres to urban centres. The difference sufficient to move the money 
from one place to another in this Province is at least 2 per cent. 


1985. The indigenous bankers have got huncl^ dealings with Karachi, 

and Bombay and to a small extent with Calcutta and 

•8 of the indigenous bankers in Peshawar have got branches in Bombay 

L. Dhera Shah. 
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and about 3 have got branches in Karachi. The total volume of hundis 
on Bombay and Karachi must be about 2 crores each. 

1987. The duty on bills should be reduced and gradually abolished in 
order to encourage the bill habit. 

1988. In mofussil centres funds cannot be employed throughout the 
year ; surplus funds, therefore, find their way into Peshawar in summer 
where they are employed in financing trade specially grain trade. The 
amount thus transferred to Peshawar is about 6 lalAs a year. 

1989. If the indigenous bankers are made, under proper safeguards, 
guaranteeing agents of the Imperial Bank in places where there are 
no branches of the Imperial Bank, banking facilities can be greatly 
extended in the mofussil. 
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Pf6hnwar, iJn J4th Novanbcr 4029. 

Summary of on interview with Haji ALLAH EAKHSH Sethi^ 

Fur Merchant, 


Prof. II, L. Chaiu,anj. 

P. i»AI, 

K. H. Hxri K.w.w. Pi.im fsinni. 

Mr. \. H (.yffre/y /•//). 

IP'iO, Mr. llnjj Allah Laklinh fSelhi Etntcd as follows: — 

Th'.' volmu».i ox fur trade in Peshawar must be about one ci’ore 
of rupi'i'.s, I’ur is imported from Afghan Turkistau. We have got an 
ngoncy in Afghanistan. We remit money to Kabul by means of bills of 
x'Xchango on Kabul at a ra.te previously settled. The rates generally 
vary from lime to lime. 1 also pay Kabul by means of goods sent. It 
i« tbruu.gli Kabul that I pay Mn?.ar for the funs I j)urchasc. I give 
/ii,’/n/iv on Hindu Mmehants iu Kalml as also on Peshawari Muslims 
and Kabuli nierfbants there. The huiuHa arc drawn on merchants in 
Kabul ami turned into cash by my ofliee in Maaar. The hiunlis are 
generally 5 or 10 xlny.s after sight. Ilnndt/! on Kabul merchants I 
pnrcbnse in I’esbawar from the exporters to Kabul. I sometimes send 
goods to J'lnzur through Kalml and my oflice realises money there and 
pny.s the purehasi', money for funs. The furs I get I sell either in 
Pe.sliawnr or send them to my London commission agents. I have got 
a firm in Homliay as well as Shanghai. Bombay is no market for furs, 
loni. If I desire I C4in obtain advances from the banks on the securities 
of furs. Since the. funs arc exported to London the fur trade is financ- 
ed by exchange bills on the security of furs exported. Advance 
sometimes goe.s u]) to fa per cent, of the market value. My commission 
agent in London accepts the bill on my behalf and meets it generally 
on the duo. date, which is generally 90 days after sight, out of the sale 
of fuv.s. If for any cause furs arc not sold within this time, the limit 
is sometimes e.xtendod. There are certain difficulties experienced- in 
dialing with tlio liakus on which I shall give a supplementary note." 


*Kot received. 


Haji Allah Bakhsh Sethi. 
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Talihal Bah {PcsJmwar), the ISlh November 1929, 

Summary of an interview with agriculturists of Tahkal Bala and 

the neighbouring villages. 


Presf.kt: 


The Hnnournble Isawab Major Moiiamed Akbau IChan", 
I.A., M.C.S., Khan of Hoti. 

Prof. H. L. CnARLAKi, M.A. 

Jilr. Y. S. Marbaeh {Sccrr.(nnf). 

Ltf^t of villa fjerr prc$c7it. 


1992.- 


C.I.E., 


Nome of the village^ 
Tahkal Bala . 


Palosai Uttozai . 


Katar of the latiif cuaicr. 

. 1. Arbnb Afrif!i Klinii. 

‘2, Arl ab FaUch Mobd. Kl.r.n. 

3. Arbnb Abdulla Klian, 

4. Malik Ghulr.m Kbnn, Lavihardar. 

5. Wall Mohd., Lambardar. 

. 1, Malik Xnuroz Khan. 

2. Malik Mohd. I'pmnn, Lambardar, 


Paloeai Mori:ar:at 

Palosai Talozai . 

Palosai Piran , 
Stifaid Dheri . 

Naxtdeh Bala 
jRaji Pando 
Sarband 
Landi Bala 
Sangn . 

Mullazai 

Makri 

Achini Payan 
Achini Bala . 


3, Ajnb Khan, Lambardar- 
. 1. Barbnn, Lambardar, 

2. Slier Mohd. Khan. 

. 1. Abdulin. iaad;ti»-rff7r. 

2. Ahmad Khan. 

. Pir Band, Xaui'inrdnr. 

. 1. Jlohd. Aslnm Khan. 

2. Bahndnr Khan, Lambardar. 

3. Samundar Khnu. 

. 1, IvhuBhnl Khan. 

2. Ajun. Ijambardur. 

. 1. Gul Mir, Lambardar. 

2. Siibcdar Dnud Khan. 

. 1. Ghulmn Sarwar -y 

2. .SiKT .Mi Khan. > ^^^^^^rdars. 

. 1. Shakur, Lambardar. 

2. Abdul Ghnfur. 

. 1 . i=afdnr 

^ Qul ( Lumbardars. 

. 1. Capt, Ghulam Mohd. Khan. 

2. laout. Bahadur .Slier Khan. 

3. Subodar Mir Alam Khan. 

. 1. Mir Azam -j 

2. Sarfraz ] Lamhardars. 

3. Kadir Khan, 

. 1. Sandal Khan 

2. Asghar Khan j Lamhardars. 

. I. Abdul Ghafnr, Lambardar. 

2, Pir Sher Badshah. 
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Name f>f ihc vilh^e. 

■Dhtn^hc IJd . • , , 

K'tjur Dhtri . * . , 

'■yhihi. . . » . . 

Tiihhnl Payan . . . , 

Paoha . , . . . 

Intlra , . 

iSnulfh Pnynn . . . . 

Pti.'^hli Kfinra Pat/an . • 

Pu'^hti Kh'ira Bnlu . • « 

Pundi Ahhitn .-I/iwiacf Sahib . 

Garhi Sikaudar Khan . » • 

Tahkal Bala . . . • 

Tahhal Payan . • • • 

Palosai Talozai . . • • 

Palosai Mazarzai 

Sufaid Dhcri . . • • 

Paoka, • • • * ■ * 

^^atidch Payan , . • • 

' AgricuUiiri^^^ of Tahhal Bala. 


Name oj the land owner. 

1. Sfiriomz Khan 

2. Jumn Khnn j ^^^^ordars. 

3. La'jhhnr Khan. 

1. Mnlil: Abdul Khalik Khnn. 

2. Mc'hd. Akrnm Khan, Zaildar. 

1. Mohd. Ibrnhim Ivlian, Lamhardar, 

2. RnhmfttKhnn. 

1 . Murad Klmn, -j 

2. Taj Mohd. Khan IBambardara. 

3. Klindi Khiin. 

1. Mussali -) 

2. S-ultanMian iBambardars. 

3. I'nteh Khnn. 

•1. Abdul Qiviyum. 

1. Knr.i Rahimullah. 

2. Akhtar. 

1. Nnurozkhnn ■) 

2. MJrnKhnn iT^ombardare. 

3. Shordil. 

•1. Ilnrobn. 

1. Faizullnh -s 

2. Ghidnm Mustafa >Lambardars. 

3. Dilbar ^ 

4. Jfurad Klmn. 

1. Shnikli Alimad. 

2. Snrfnrnz. 

3. .Malik S.irfnraz II. 

1. Sahibzada Shor Zntoan. 

2. Rnhinmllnh, Lamhardar. 

Malik Muin, Lamhardar, 

1. ^Yazir iiingh. 

2. Duln Singh. 

3. Dulip Singh. 

•J. Him Singh. 

1. Shalig Ram. 

2. Hari Chand. 

3. Lnl Chand. 

1, .Amir Chand. 

2. Chanan Singh. 

1. Nika Mai. 

2. Gopi Chand. 

1. Duni Chand, 

2. Prabliji. 

3. Madan. 

Ditta Mai. 

1. Amir Singh. 

2. Jaggo. 
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Shaligrani} Hindu, inhabitant of Tahkal Payan. 

1993. Professor Ghablani ; Whicli village do you belong to 1 — I belong to 
'Tahkal Payan. My family, has been there for the last six or seven 
..generations. 

1994. How many houses are' there in that village ? — There are five houses 
of Hindus and 800 houses of Muhammadans. 

1995. What do you do in that village ?— I recover land revenue. 

1996. What are you in the village? — There are four lambardars in the 
village and I work on their behalf. 

1997. Have you got any account book of your own ? I have not got any 
old account books. 

1998. Do you do any business in the village? — I deal in cotton and 
jo war. ‘ 

1999. Do you advance money on interest ? — I do not now lend money on 
interest. I used to do so but lost heavily in a dacoity in which two 
Muslims of this village were also killed while defending the village. 

2000. How do you manage to live in the village if you do not do any 
lending business now ? — I have got a shop and my son' carries on the 
shop business. Persons from outside come to the village an.d purchase 
cotton and I charge my co mm ission. 

2001. Is there any mandi in the villages? — Ho, it is in the Peshawar 
■City. 

2002. Do you store cotton in a village house? — Yes. Purchasers come to 
the village and make purchases and I get my commission. The sellers 
then go to the treasurer of the buyer in the city of Peshawar and get 
their money from him. 


Hira Singh. 

2003. What do you do in the village ? — I have got 3 shops in the village. 

2004. Do you advance money on interest ? — I am a petty shopkeeper. I 
do not now lend out money on interest. 

2005. (To all Hindu residents present.) Is there no one amongst you 
who advances money on interest? — None. 

2006. How do the agriculturists then get loans for their needs ? — No 
money-lender in the villages now advances money to the agriculturists 
■on interest. 

(Questions to Muslim ageiculturists'' generally.) 

2007. Nawah Major Mohd. Ahbar Khan’. At what rate do the money- 
lenders charge interest from you ? — ^They charge at the rate of 2^- per 
cent, per mensem. 

2008. At the time of recovery do they not give up something ? — ^When 
they go to the civil courts; nothing is given up otherwise. 

2009. Prof. Ghablani ; For seed purposes from whom do you get the 
money?— From the city. We are ruined because of litigation, not on 
.account of interest that we pay. 

m2 
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2047. Do any Mohammadans . charge interest? — ^Yes. Some Moham- 
.-madan pleaders like .... * do. 

2048. Are the agriculturists getting on quite alright with the of 

your village ? — Quite. There is no quarrel nor any trouble. 

2049. Does the hania borrow money from the city? — ^Tes. 

2050. Have you any knowledge of the rate at which he gets loan from 
the city ? — He gets at about 9 per cent, to 12 per cent, from the city. 

* Name not printed.^ 


Agriculturists of Tahkal Bala. 




Hoti {N.-W. F. P.), the 21st November 1929. 

Summary o£ an interview with some merchants at Hoti. 


Pbesent. 

Prof. BL. L. Chablani. 

L. Bal Kishan. 

Mr. V. S. 'MAEBALiii {Secretary). 


2g51. Names of merchants present — 

1. Seth. Hirachand Kishinchand. 

2. Ramchand Dassnndi Ram. 

3. Ramkishen Lokchand. 

4. Jai Ram Ramchand. 

5. Laiq Ram Bishandas. 

6. Diwan Ghand Santram. 

The information in the following paragraphs was supplied. 

2052. The main article of trade in Mardan tehsil is gur. The gur pro- 
drmed here is of a very fine quality and exported mostly to the Punjab. 
The next in importance is grain. Among the grains wheat comes first, 
then jowar, unhusked rice, a little of cotton and some quantity of 
p;ilses. Since 15 years this tract is growing malta, Japanese alucha^ 
and grapes. There is also a large amount of internal trade in articles 
which are imported in India from outside. About lakhs of baggages 
of gnir, one lakh maunds of wheat, one lakh maunds of jowar, 60, 000’ 
maunds of tobacco at about Rs. 6 per maund, about one lakh worth of 
fruits are sent out every year from here. The last mentioned is capable 
of expansion. 


2053. Most of the produce sold here comes from villagq^ in I his tehsil 
within 40 miles’ distance from this place, but sometimes people come 
from places even 80 miles distant in Swat and Bonair, which are 
independent territories. The most general system of marketing is that 
the owners of donkeys take advances from this place, buy grain in the 
interior and bring it here. They generally take only a little comniif- 
sion over the cost of carriage and are content with a very small prcfx. 
and every day each one of them brings about 100 maunds of produce^ 
These carriers are all Mahomedans. Each one of them is trusted with 
an advance of about Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 which they return within 
3 or 4 days in the shape of the corn which they bring from fh? interior. 
Hardly 25 per cent, of the dealers here deal directly with the nredneers, 
who bring their produce for sale in this market The third way in 
which the produce comes here is through hanias of the villast's- who 
store the produce themselves, then come to the mandi and settle the 
price and then arrange for the cartage. About 5ff pen cent, el the 
total produce sold here is brought by means of the donkey owners, 25 
per cent, through the agency of the village banias. azid f per eenr. bv 
the 7.awMidar kashthar direct. The advance to the aonxey owners ts 
almost to the full extent of the purchase money. _nn? anranee 
to the zamindax’ varies from Rs 2-8 0 to 5 Knn"-.^ P-r c^irrEge 
(consisting of 1| or two maunds). ' The advance tc^ j-- nnw:rrrr^f= 
given about 7 days at the mo.st before the 
price is settled at the time of the advance- In mi- 
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mwW ^ Onp S considerable period before the receipt of the 
pioduce. One of the main reasons why no advance is given a consider- 

cannot'^trnR?S "^e^eived is the fact that the zamindar 

camnot tiust the Mohmands in the independent territory with an 
advance unless the produce is in sight and can be had within a few 
clays. JNo interest is charged on this advance. The village hania also 
receives an advance on the same system as the zamindar, that is, for 
only a few days before he can bring the produce. In the case of aur 
the same system is followed for the larger part, but the advances are 
lOr slightly longer periods sometimes. 

2054. The merchants here do not store the produce. They are almost all 
wmmission agents on behalf of merchants in other places such as 
Karachi, or, as in the case of things like barley, they send supplies to 
the i'lilitary on behalf of military contractors. Goods ra-e sent from 
here only on receipt of instructions from our principals in other 
stations or from the military contractoi* in the case of barley.' Interest is 
•charged for the period the goods are lying in our godowns at the rate of 
5 per cent. After receiving the railway receipt our principals pay us 
within such period as they conveniently can or as previously arranged 
or in the case of a party whom we do not trust fully, he gets the rail- 
way receipt through a bank only and has to pay to the bank. We get 
only 5 per cent, or per cent, interest for tbe period the money re- 
mains unpaid. We charge commission at the rate of one per cent. We 
recover the money either by means of postal insurance or through the 
bank or through hundis. The main bankers here are Seth Duni Chand 
and Diwan Santram. We pay Seth Duni Chand at the rate of 2 annas 
per cent, for recovery of money. After the starting of the People’s 
Bank, the charges on Imndis has gone down from two annas to 6 pice per, 
cent, and sometimes it is even 4 pice. Hundis are issued only either on 
Karachi, or the military contractor. • . . 

2055. Of the other articles, jowo/r is sent to Hazar.a and Rawalpindi, 
f/ur is sent to the Punjab, tobacco is sent to all parts towards the east, 
both in the Punjab and Delhi and even beyond Delhi. The trade with 
Hazara is financed by cash coming here either through the post office 
insured covers or through the merchants or through agents from Hazara 
who come here to purchase commodities. For tobacco also the agents 
come here an<k stay for a few days and sometimes even for one month . 
to make their purchases and make all payments to us by means of notes 
either personally or through post office in insured covers. 

2056. 40,000 maunds of sugar are annually imported here and sent on to 
the various parts of this ilaqa. Three of the sugar merchants have got 
their offices in Karachi and here. Money realised here from the sale 
of sugar is remitted by means of tbe Imperial Bank drafts througk 
Nowshera or Peshawar. In a month about Rs, 20,000 are sent through 
the Imperial Bank. 

2057. Tbe village money-lenders and dealers have got money dealings 
among themselves, borrowing from one village to lend it in another, but 
there is directly no lending from this market to the village dealers or 
money-lenders. There was some amount lent directly to the zavvmdavs 
by the saimka.rs of this place before the passing of the Land Alienation 
Act, but since then it has practically^ stopped. Merchants in the 
mofussil who buy sugar or other commodities are charged about 8 per 
cent, interest for the period the money remains unpaid. The practice 
here is that when a hundi on a person is for Rs. 1,000 and he has only 
Rs. 500 cash, his creditor waits for a day or two to receive the balance 
of Rs. 500 without creating any difficulty, allowing the debtor to uis- 
-charge the obligation incidental to the Rs. 1,000 hundi by paying only 
Rs. 500 immediately. 

Merchants of Hoti. 
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Hoti, the 21st November 1929. 

Summary of an interview with the zamindars of Hoti* 

Present. 

1 

Prof. H. L. Chablani. 

L. Bal Kishan. 

Mr. V. S. MaRBALLI {Secretary). 

2058. About 50 zamindars, the names of some of whom are given below 
were present: — 

1. Khan Mohamed Anwar Khan. 

2. Mirza Sultan Mohamed Khan. 

3. Risaldar Torsam Khan. 

4. Khan Pir Mohammed Khan. 

5. Khan Mohamed Ayyub Khan. 

0 Malik Toti Khan. 

7. Akbar Khan. 

8. Syed Latif Badshah. 

9. Seth Hari Chand. 

10. Bhai Jawahar Singh. 

11. Seth Ramditta Mai. 

12. Chaudhri Sajan Mai. 

13. Bawa Prem Singh. 

They supplied the information contained in the following paragraphs—' 

2059. In Mardan the grain from villages within ten miles is partly 
brought for sale by the zamindars themselves, partly by the agents of 
merchants who go to the mofussil to purchase on their behalf and partly 
by the village money-lender and dealers. Approximately one-third is 
the share of each. Beyond ten miles the carriers (donkey-owners) bi’ing 
about one-third to half of the produce sold here, the balance being 
brought and sold by the village dealer, pai’tly on his own behalf and 
partly as a commission agent of the Mardan dealers. 

2060. The most important thing for the producer is to know the current 
prices of the various kinds of produce, and therefore the current market 
prices of commodities should be widely made known to the agricul- 
turist through soiiie form of co-operative societies, and primary educa- 
tion should be of such a character as to give the elements of business 
knowledge and methods to those who receive education in the schools. 

2061. About gur the general system is that in the month of January or 
February an advance at the rate of Rs. 10 per jarih is given to the 
producer on his undertaking to sell the produce through the dealer. 
The loroduce is sold in the month of December through the dealer who 
charges commission at the rate of Rs. 4 per jarih producing about 12 
maunds. The market price is credited to the producer and ranges 
between Rs. 6 and Rs. 8 per maund. The producer has thus to pay 
Rs. 4 for the advance in the month of March. No interest is charged 
but he gets more than his interest in the shape of his so-called commis- 
sion, chungi, etc. For grain, generally there is no 'system of advance 
as in the case of gur. The produce when ready is sold to the dealer 
under the sj^stem described. 



PesJmvar, the 22nd November 1929. 

Interview with Mufti ABDUL LATIF, Munsif, on points dealt 
with in Questions 9, 10—12 and 48 of the Questivemise. 

‘ Pkesent : 

Prof, H. L. Chablani. 

Mr, V, S, Marballi {Secretary). 

2062, Question 9. — The Usurious Loans Act is not made any; use of in the 

cases coming before me, . ‘ - 

2063, Question 10. — In the suits coming before me the small money- 
lender of the villages seldom keeps regular accounts, I believe it is 
largely due to the fact that he is too small to afford to keep regular 
accounts. Generally he had some kind of a memorandum of one book 
that contained everything, but of late even that seems to have disap- 
peared as he now relies mostly on bonds, 

2064, Question 12. — The village money-lender in the plaint claims vary- 
ing rates of interest between 12 and 36 per cent,, but the courts seldom, 
award him more than 18 per cent. This is not a net return on his 
capital. Taking the cost of all the proceedings necessary for realising 
money I am of opinion that his net return would come to about 12 per 
cent. The bigger money-lenders’ rates are generally lower and the 
return that they get is, I believe, between 9 and 12 per cent, 

2065, Question 48. — The rates of interest in the town of Peshawar vsltj- 
among different classes. The shroff or the indigenous banker charges 
about 6 per cent, to the, big dealers. Big dealers charge smaller traders 
rates varying between 6 and 12 per cent. On mortgage of house pro- 
perty the rate is generally 12 per cent, and normally it takes about 3- 
years to realise the money in a mortgage suit. The lower section of 
the middle class and the poorer classes in the city have to pay a higher 
rate of interest generally about 18 per cent. Comparing _ the- 
security offered by these classes to the security offered by an agricul- 
turist to his non-agriculturist money-lender in the villages, the security 
on which the money-lender lends to the lower section of the urban 
classes is distinctly higher. It is very common in the city to get loans 
on the security of ornaments and except in the cases of a few merf 
of standing in whose case it goes clown to 9 per cent., the rate generally 
is between 12 and 18 per cent. 


31u/ti Abdul Latif. 
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Peshawar, the 22nd November 1929. 

Interview by I^ofessof Cbablani with L. MANI RAM, Agent, 
Peoples Bank of Northern India, Ltd., Peshawar City. 

2066. The Peoples’ Bank of Northern India has got its branches at Dera 
Ismail Khan, Bannu, Kohat, Nowshera, Mardan, Peshawar Canton- 
ment and Peshawar City. Banking is not confined to any one com- 
munity in the North-West Frontier Province. I know of three or 
four Mohammadan bankers who do money-lending and banking. Their 
names are: — 

1. Haji Safdar Ali. 

2. Messrs. Abdul Ghani Sanwal. 

. 3. Mr. Toraqul Boi. 

4. Haji Fazal Elahi. 

5. Diwan Begi. 

6. K. B. Haji Karim Bakhsh Sethi. 

2067. These Muslim merchants who deal in hundis in other centres, . do* 
calculate interest charges in fixing their rates. Some of them do not 
care now even to disguise the taking of interest, but some call it 
munafa instead of interest in order to avoid social disapproval. I 
am unable to add to the list of Hindu bankers in the North-West 
Frontier Province -given by L. Dhera Shah. 25 per cent, of the working 
capital of these indigenous bankers is their own capital. Nearly 50 
per cent, of it comes from private deposits with them and about 25 per 
cent, is raised by hundis or by means of advances from the banks. The 
total working capital of these bankers in the city would be about 115 
lacs, of which about half, i.e., 57 lacs are deposits with them. The joint 
stock banks in Peshawar have about 76 lacs of deposits with them, so 
that compared to the -joint stock banks quite a considerable propor- 
tion of the private deposits is with these indigenous bankers. The 
working expenses of these bankers are very low as compared to our 
working expenses. These indigenous bankers take advances from the 
banks particularly in the busy season. Compared with the advances 
fi'om other banks, the amount borrowed from the Imperial Bank is 
very much greater. Generally the Imperial Bank does rediscounting 
business with these indigenous bankers. These indigenous bankers do 
not lend- money by means of overdrafts or cash credits, but they give 
generally fixed loans or by miyadi hundis or lend money on demand 
promissory notes. The joint stock banks charge them a minimum 
rate of 7i annas per cent, per mensem and maximum of about 
12 annas per cent, per mensem. In the busy season the rates of interest 
charged by the joint stock banks vary from 9 to 12J per cent, according 
to the standing of the indigenous bankers. Interlending_ among these 
shroffs is done at the rate of 0-7-6 per cent, per mensem which is the ordi- 
nary deposit rate. The minimum deposit rate for the whole year is about 
0-7-6 per cent, per mensem, but in the busy season the rate goes to a 
maximum of 9 per cent, per anmim. Some of these indigenous bankers 
are able to compete with the joint stock banks on rather advantageous 
terms, as they have a large amount of current deposits owing to a higher- 
rate of interest they pay on private deposits. There is no prejudice 
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against indigenous bankers in the city. In my opinion the business of 
these indigenous bankers is increasing and not decreasing. Internal 
remittances are made through the Imperial Bank, Telegraphic Transfers 
and supply bills to the extent of nearly 75 per cent, of the total business 
in remittance. The Imperial Bank charges 2 pice per cent, to the banka 
while they charge 0-1-0 . per cent, to the private customers. 





Peshawar, the 23rd November 1929, 

Prof. H. L. Chablani and K. B. Haji Karam llahi Sethi interviewed 
some persons in Peshawar City, and the following is a 
summary of what was stated at these interviews. 


L. Duni Chand — money-changer. 

2068. The rate of exchange of Mushadi and Kabuli coins changes every 
dayj sometimes even 8 times during the course of a day. This kind of 
business goes on at the following places: — Chaman, Quetta, Banhu, 
D. I. Khan, Kohat, Thall, Paraohinar and Peshawar, and we receive 
telegrams every day from various places. There are about 21 such 
shops in Peshawar. On an average the business done is about Ks. 20,000 
a day. The business increases in the winter season. In winter this 
business extends to about a lakh of rupees in a day. Sometimes I 
alone have sold about a lakh of coins, 

2069. Kabuli coin varies in value, the minimum being Ks. 36 and 
maximum Ks. 48 for 100 Kabuli rupee coins. Mashadi rupee coin 
varies in value between Ks. 41 to Ks. 55 per 100 coins. Not a single 
Pathan is a money-changer. This business is entirely in the hands of 
Hindus. 

2070. As regards silver market, about 300 yetis of silver (3,000 tolas) 
were sent to Kabul year before last. But if silver is not wanted for 
Kabul, hardly one yeti is sold in a month. Three yasas of gold (80 
tolas) are sold every day in the city or about 1,000 yasas a year. Now^ 
a-days gold is coming from Kabul and not sent to it. Gold is brought 
here not through the banks, but by the shroffs, among whom S. Uttam 
Singh, S. Kara Singh, S. Anup Singh, Messrs. Kishan Chand, Gobind 
Kam, and Messrs. Sidhuram Dunichand may be specially mentioned. 

2071. British notes are current even in Kabul. 


S. Uttam Singh — Goldsmith and money-changer. 

2072. About 8,000 tolas of gold in a month are sold in this city. Four 
or five years ago it was even 30 thousand tolas in a month. ISTow-a- 
days not much is got in this city from outside. It is mostly local gold 
which is bought and sold here. Gold is brought from Kabul in sufB.- 
cient quantity, but much of the Kabul gold is sold in Amritsar. The 
condition of the people now is bad and good many of them sell their 
ornaments. Fifteen years ago gold used to come through the banks. 
Now-a-days it is brought by shroffs. Gold goes to Kohat mostly from 
Rawalpindi. To Mardan some part goes from Peshawar and some 
directly from Bombay. The villages surrounding Peshawar get gold 
from the city. Silver comes from Bombay. These imports from 
Bombay are worth about 2 lakhs of rupees annually. Formerly silver 
used to go from here to Kabul in substantial quantities. Amanullah 
Khan used to take silver for his mint. Silver used to be purchased to 
the extent of crores from Peshawar through the Chartered Bank. Silver ' 
from here goes to the villages round about, to Mardan and to Swat. 
In the city gold is sold and most of the silver goes out. Only 5 per cent' 
of the silver is consumed locally. Ornaments for the mofussil are also 
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•all dealings with the village naoney-lender and his clients, the agricul- 
turists, as they have no security to offer. (Q. 66). 

2077. The Imperial Bank charges 2 pice per cent, for Telegraphic 
Transfers for remittance on amounts exceeding Rs. 5,000 to merchants, 
indigenous bajakers and to banks, making no distinction whatsoever 
between them, but for amounts less than Rs. 5,000 the Imperial Bank 
sells drafts at the- rate of 0-2-0 per cent, and our firm does the same. 
But some of the other firms of indigenous bankers charge about 5 pice 
per cent, to beat the Imperial Bank. We feel that the imperial Bank 
is most unfair in depriving us of all remittance business from big mer- 
chants. Some of the shro& practically gain nothing on the remittance 
business excepting the use of money for about 4 or 5 days, as they have 
to pay 2 pice per cent, to the Imperial Bank, two pice per cent, to the 
broker wRo sells the hundi and 1 pice per cent, for expenses on tele- 
grams ; that is in all 5 pice per cent. That is exactly the rate which they 
charge to their clients for remittance, gaining only the use of the money 
for four or five days, as the money will be payable after that period in 
other centres such as Bombay. The joint stock, banks and the Imperial 
Bank have- thus destroyed our business in remittance. Where there are 
no banks, we gain something on remittance, for instance, in Chaman 
we charge 0-8-0 per cent, on remittance. I suggest that the Imperial 
Bank either should be prevented from dealing with traders and mer- 
chants direct even when they remit more than Rs. 5,000, or they should 
■charge to the traders a little more than the remittance charges for 
shrofe and bankers, and that the rate of the Imperial Bank for demand 
drafts for amounts less than Rs. 5,000 should be raised a little more 
than 0-2-0 per cent. 

2078. Money does flow from urban centres to the rural areas and from 
rural areas to urbap. centres on a difference of 2 or 3 per cent, in interest 
rates or in the return on capital. (Q. 68). 

2079. In order to extend the use of bills generally the duty on bills 
should be reduced considerably, approximating very nearly to that on 
promissory notes; otherwise I see no prospects of miyadi Imndis 
coining into use again as extensively as before. (Q. 69). 

2080. While in Shikarpur and Bombay the Imperial Bank of India’s 
hvjuli rate fixes the hazar rate, in Peshawar it does not, because very 
few of the shroffs get the Imndis discounted by the Imperial Bank. 
Most of them have independent funds of their own and are not in- 
fluenced by the bank rate. 

2081. In my opinion it is quite possible to make this -class of indigenous 
bankers more serviceable to the community by making them the agents 
of the Imperial Bank on a commission basis for the receipt of deposits 
and for selling Telegraphic Transfers or demand drafts to the branches 
of the Imperial Bank, on conditions which will ensure adequate safety 
for the Imperial Bank. (Q. 70). 

2082. So far as big shroffs are concerned, a measure like the Punjab 
Money Lenders’ Regulation of Accounts Bill is absolutely unnecessary, 
because tbeir accounts are always regularly and properly kept, and tbey 
do give copies to their clients ; but if it is intended that their accounts 
should be given publicity or that any Government official should have 
a right to inspect them, the community will strongly oppose such a 
measure as they do not wish their confidential business to be disclosed 
to any body. (Q. 74). 

2083_. I have already said that the Imperial Bank of India i& a competi- 
tor in our commercial business and therefore no really big shroff or indi- 
genous banker would like to have his hundis discounted by it. But in 
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^ade here. In Mardan there are some goldsmiths, but the goldsmiths 
make ornaments even for Mardan people. Silver is now 
mported here by shroffs and not by the banks. Messrs. Kishandas 
Gobindram and 'Sidhuram Dunichand are the two leading silver 

imSrted by S firms'!" 


Z. Naraindas Ghelaram — Bankers. 

2073. Our firm is of very old standing. It was established in Peshawar 
in the days of the Durranis ; it has seen the Sikh regime and has con- 
tinued up to this time. There are about 50 families of Shikarpuria 
here. There is a shop belonging to Messrs. Ishardas Pamjidas. 
Messrs. Ma,thradas Sevaraofi are commission agents. Most of these 
Shikarpuris are traders. Our hgad office is at Amritsar and wa have 
branches at Peshawar, Kohat, Eawalpindi, Bombay and Karachi. In 
my opinion the business done by indigenous bankers here must be 
about 5 erores. The shroffs here have very little connection with the 
village money-lenders, as very little lending is now done by the shroffs to 
the villa ge money-lenders. We refuse business with the zamindars on 
account of lack of security. We give only darshani huridis to the 
banks for collection and get Telegraphic Transfers but our firm does 
not endorse the hundis for rediscount by the Imperial Bank or any 
other bank. We keep the hwndis which are miyadi for being turned into 
cash on due date. Now-a-days after the increase in the rate of stamp 
duty on hundis we use only promissory notes. It gives us a claim to 
demand money at any time we like, though as a general rule we are 
ready to accommodate our clients for about 60 days. We consider it 
rather derogatory to avail ourselves of_ any facilities from the 
Imperial Bank, We prefer to transact business within our own re- 
sources and not take any further risks. Even before the raising of the 
stamp duty we used to have a certain number of promissory notes with, 
a view to safety; but the use of promissory notes has become far more 
general now. I can give you the old forms of hundis and receipts that 
were in use formerly, but now-a-days we adopt the English forms. We 
lend money either on promissory notes or on , account which runs on 
from day to day. At the end of the year we settle with the man. Some- 
times we insist on the account being cleare'd even much before the close 
of the year according to the circumstances of the individual and our 
relations with him. Betw'een 20 per cent, and 25 per cent, of the 
\vorking capital of the shroffs is their own capital. In my opinion more 
deposits are with the banks than with the indigenous shroffs. Most of 
the traders here are Mohamraadans and they prefer to keep their de- 
posits mostly in banks. Most of the shroffs do not pay more than 

0-7-0 per cent, on deposits, i.e., Rs. 4-11-0 per cent, per annum; but our 

firm does not accept deposits at more than 3 per cent, per annum. The 
rate of deposits does not vary. It is generally the same throughout the 
year except when some shroff is anxious to have money on account of 
an urgent need, which is rare. Among ourselves the lending rate is 
Es. 4-11-0 per cent, per annum. 

2071. The indigenous bankers and shroffs enjoy general respect here. 
(Q. 64). 

2075. Neither during the war, nor after, nor on account of the Kalml 

disturbances, or general depression in trade in 1920, has any of the 

real indigenous bankers here failed. (Q. 65). 

2076 So long as the business is secure and good, the shroffs ‘do not expe- 
rience anv difficulty in meeting demands for accommodation, but as 1 
have said before, owing to the Land Alienation Act we have ceased 

Money-changers ayd others. - • 



agriculturists of this district incur debts for the maintenance of them- 
selves, their family and children even in ordinary years. In bad years 
their debts assuine rather horrible proportion. In this district prac- 
tically all the land owning classes are borrowers, whether large or 
■small. 

2092. I would propose that some sort of agricultural banks like the co- 
operative societies under the effective" control of Government should 
immediately be introduced in this country on a large scale, and they 
should advance money to agriculturists on the security of landed pro- 
perty on nominal or light interest with a system of re- payment by 
easy instalments. But it should be first ascertained before advancing 
loans that they are for useful purposes. 

2093. The money-lenders in this district belong to one class only who 
are usurious local bankers having peculiar tendency and craving for the 
ruin and destruction of the agricultural classes. 

2094. 2. The rate of interest, in this district, in the mofussil is taken 
in kind in the shape of grain and fodder and is dreadtully high; for 
instance in the outlying IVIarwat villages the ordinai’y rate of interest 
is one bag of camel load, three pucca maunds, and one tarangar, i.e., 
bullock load of bhoosa for Rs. 40 with the usual stipulation that the 
advance of Rs. 40 is to be admitted by the borrower as a loan of 
Rs. 30, This penal clause is at once enforced in the event of default 
of payment of interest or any other quarrel arising between the 
lender and the borrower. In the towns and other central villages 
like Lakki, Ghoriwala and Kaki, etc., the rate of interest is never 
less than 2 per cent, per mensem calculated at compound interest 
quarterly or half yearly and after the expiry of 2 or 3 years a 
consolidated fresh bond is taken converting all the previous accumu- 
lated interest into principal on which fresh interest is started. If 
an agricultural borrower happens to own house or shop property 
in the towns or big villages it easily slips aw'ay to the money-lender, 
otherwise paj^ment of interest with compound interest and in many 
cases produce of landed property is realized by the usurers with 
disastrous effect on the resources of the agrieultiu 'sts. The Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act has put a sort of check on the designs of the 
sahiikars on the landed property of the zamivdars though in many 
cases it is acquired by henami methods. 

2095. 3. The existing legislation and legal procedure practically affords 
no credit facilities to agriculturists and the borrowers. On the con- 
trary they afford more than ordinary facility to the usurers and 
money-lenders. 

2096. The whole method, I should saj'^, would require overhauling if the 
amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists is to be considered. 
The maximum rate of interest with respect to agriculturists should be 
fixed by legislation which under no circumstances should exceed Re. 1 

cent, per mensem. Interest should never be allowed to exceed- 
half of the principal amount advanced and compound interest 
should never be allowed and should preferablj^ be penalised. 
If money is advanced on bonds the previous bonds in- 
corporated into the latter bond should never be allowed 
to be destroyed so that the Courts may be in a position to trace up' 
the loan to its origin and if the Knk of bonds is broken and the 
s.aimkar is found to be conce.aling the original bonds the courts may 
form a;. V opinion and make arbitrary reduction to any amount both 
in principal and interest The saJuihars should be required to keep 

N 2 
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2118. There is no organised co-ordination among them and the condition 
may be unproved by the construction of metalled roads chiefly for the 
punpose of transporting agricultural produce to the market. The 
cultivator pays various charges to various persons if he makes attempts 
to carry his produce to the market. 

2119. 19. Previous to taking the pi‘oduce to the market he stores it at 
his house m some room exposed to the ravages of rats, ants and other 
insects and in the case of larger landed proprietors, in a grain house 
m a hardly better condition. In the market the produce is stored in a 
verandah or in the open. 

2120. 20. Such things are unknown in this part of the country and 
therefore no opinion can be offered. 

2121. 21. Facilities for marketing agricultural produce do not exist 
except in cases of those people who have got lands or metalled roads 
or railway lines. I would prefer metalled roads to every other thing 
for marketing facilities. Foreign trade of agricultural produce in this 
country is unknown. It is the* monopoly of dalli Brothers and such 
like firms. 

2122. 22. («) No such things is practised here. • 

(6) No such thing is practised here. 

2123. 23. I have no suggestion to make. 

2124. 24. No suggestion. 


D. — LoxCt period loans for agriculture. . 

2125. 25. Yes. By zemindars and cultivators. 

2126. 26. Practically it is very difticult for the big or small land-lords 
to obtain credit on the security .of landed property except for short 
terms and at exorbitant rate of interest. Tenants always obtain 
advances from the landlords free of interest on the threat of leaving 
the holding and the landlord in order to keeja his land under a tenant 
and to avoid its becoming barren would be usually overawed by the 
tenant and will thus meet his reasonable and sometimes^ even un- 
reasonable demands. Except in the case of tenants-at-will and in 
tracts where the fertility of the land is declining and is not much 
attractive to tenants- at-will. 

2127. 27. No, on account of difficulties already set forth above. 

Y^es, the remedy has alreadj' been detailed above. 

2128. 28. Es. 800 to Es. 1,000 per acre of average sort of irrigated land 
and Es 200 to Es. 300 per acre of unirrigated land. Land m close 
vicinity' to big towns or brisk markets and trading places are however 
much move valuable. One to twenty, 20 years annual yield is 
equal to its market value. 

(a) In this country-side lands are seldom auctioned for non-payment 
of revenue. 

(h) The sale of land by court decree usually fetches the market 
value and sometimes something less. 

(c) By private negotiation lands fetch almost market value. 

2129. 29. 1. Yes. The Land Alienation Act. 

2. Yes. 

3. No. 

Mr. Mohd. Ahbar Khcm. 
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2130. 30. There is no such method in vogue here. 

2131. 31. No, none. 

.2132. 32. Mortgage banks should be established in a manner advantage- 
,ous to the agriculturists on co-operative lines. 

■2133. 33 to 37. These institutions do not exist in this district or Pro- 
vince and therefore no effective suggestion can be offered. 

E. — Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2134. 38. Gur manufacture in a primitive and crude form exists only in 
Peshawar district. Eice milling, cotton-ginning, _ dairy-farming and 
sugar refineries are non-existent. Hand spinning is practically eradi- 
cated except in small outlying hamlets. Garden produce exists in an. 
appreciable amount in Haripur tehsil of the Hazara District, Peshawar 
and Bannu Districts. 

No. Though they require improvements. 

Fruit-gardens are usually kept by well-to-do people and they do not 
sorely stand in need of funds. 

2133. 39. Yes, by supplying them with better seeds and plants and by 
introducing improved and scientific methods of fertilizing the soil for 
producing better quality of fruits in increased quantity. 

2136. 40. Transport facilities and construction of roads are badly need- 
ed. 

In places where soil is productive and irrigated, fruit planting can 
be encouraged provided road facilities for transporting fruits exist and 
co-ordination among the fruit growers can be established for keeping 
them busy during seasons wherein they cannot work on the farm, e.g., 
.the method of sorting difierent sorts of fruit seeds and sorting branches 
for grafting, etc., which can be done indoors. Working capital can 
be provided by the co-operative credit societies. 

F. — ^Rural co-operation. 

2137. 41 to 43. No co-opei*ative society exists in this district. 

2138 47. It is, I think, desirable that financial concessions for stimula- 
ting the growth of the co-operative movement should be granted, e.g., 
by extension of special exemption from income-tax, etc., etc. 

G. — Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

.2129. 48.- In this district in urban areas the rate of interest is from 
12 annas per cent to Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, per mensem and the extent of 
indebtedness of the trading classes in urban areas is approximately 
50 per cent, to 60 per cent. Banking facilities for them exist, e.g., 
local banks usually advance the money on the security of house or 
shop property, jewellery and also personal securities. 

I have no suggestion to make in this connection 

2140. 9. There are local industries in this district, e.g., construction of 
wooden painted legs of country beds, manufacture of strings for such 
beds made of ^fibres which grow spontaneously in the district and also 
in the hills adjoining the district and other house-hold wooden made 
utensils and furniture, etc. These industries are however very much 
^dis-organised. They can be made a useful source of income to the 
people if efforts are made to organise them and if a limited financial 
assistance is afforded to them. 
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2141. 51 and 52, buch banka do not exist in Bannu. 

SS fact that the producer, chiefly agricultural in this dia- 

tuU, hke others m the province, does not get the full value of his pro- 
(iuce. Ihc chief cause is his poverty and the major portion is drained 
on m many cases leaving him quite destitute and almost starving. 
Ihe fortunate is left with bare subsistence and such producer 

who IS left With any amount of his produce to sell is compelled to sell it 
immediately to local bqnias at ridiculously cheap rates or to the agents 
of traders who come for buying from outlying places. Almost invari- 
ably the producer is ignorant of the market rates and on account of his 
immediate pressing financial necessities he feels himself constrained 
to sell at the rate offered by the buyer without having any time even 
to enquire about the current rate of the commodity. 


■2143. The only remedy for this evil is to find means for ameliorating the 
condition of the agricultural producer by affording him timely financial, 
assistance by the establishment of co-operative credit societies and agri- 
cultural banks and getting sufficient budget provisions from Govern- 
nient for takavi advances wdth a low rate of interest and gradual 
repayments by easy instalments, as already suggested in answers 
to foregoing questions. (Also by constructing metalled road to all 
fertile areas chiefly for the purpose of transporting agricultural produce 
to the market places and of establishing schools imparting agricultural 
education and forming societies which should be in receipt of news 
about rates current in all places of importance and the central marked 
places in the district and in the province. 


H. — Tr,\nsboeder trade. 

2144. 54. There are two sorts of trade in this district with transborder 
people, i.c., of Afghanistan and the Tribal Territorial. Traders from 
Afghaui.stan bring ghee, dry fruits of various kinds, king fasafoetida) 
and wool, and take away salt and various sorts of piece-goods. To a 
limited extent they also bring a number of horses to this district. The 
transborder t.=rritory people export timber in various shapes, mazri 
fibres for ropes and mattings, cha,rcoal and some live-stock chiefly sheep 
and import into their hills salt, piece-goods and spices, etc. All this 
trade, both v/ith Afghanistan and the transborder tribes, is conducted 
usually on cash payments. The transborder people and the people 
from Afghanistan seldom borrow money on interest and they are gen- 
erally well-off, though their trade is not an organised one. 

I. — Indigenous b.ankbr and jMCNeylender. 

2145. 55. Hindu hnnias practise money-lending in this district. 

2146. 56. It has already been dealt with in answers to previous question 

regarding the money-lending sahukars. , 

2147. In the mpfussil the money-lenders combine gram and piece-goods 

shops with their primary business of money-lending. In towns they 
sometimes carrj^ oh shops of piece-goods or the business of commission 
agents but mostly they carry on only money-lending business. 

2148. 57. They prey only on agriculturists in the manner already detail- 

ed and seldom assist in trade or industry and do not invest m indus- 
tnial shares or keep bank deposits with industrial concerns. . ' 

'2149. 58. (a) The amount of capital invested by the indigenous bankers 
cannot- definitely^ be determined. 

Mr. Mohd. Akbar Khan. 
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{}}) The volume of their business is usually composed of small sums 
advanced at exorbitant rates of interest. 

(c) Their expenses are very small and their frugality and nig- 
gardliness is proverbial. 

((i) The village money-lender usually obtains money from the town 
bankers on ordinary rates of interest. The Imperial Bank of India or 
other banking companies have nothing to do ’.vilh the village money- 
lenders. 

(c) None oilicially. 

2150. 59. 1 luive no personal knowledge of those things. 

21.5'!. 60. The answer to this question has niready been dealt with in 
connection with the method of advancing money by the •iahii/cars to 
agriculturists. 

2152. 81. The village money-lenders in the event of necessity replenish 
their funds by borrowing on comparatively light rate of interest from 
the urban bankers. The town bankers mostly advance money to tho 
trade community in the town on the personal security and also to big- 
ger zamitiiiar'i in the mofussil on the security of any property which 
they happen to have got in tho towms or on jewellery but very seldom 
on personal security or on the security of landed property. There are 
no big .shroffs at Bannu. 

Such estimate is very difhcult to form nor can I indicate any means 
for forming any estimate of tho extent of such deposits. 

2153. 82. The village money-lenders never receive any deposits as the 
agriculturists are too poor to make such deposits. Tho rat© of interest 
on deposits in the towns with the urban bankers varies from 5 annas 
to S annas per cent, per mensem. 

Yes. Rates rise in winter season when the trade is brisk and fall 
in summer when the trade becomes dull. 

2154. SaliuJcara rate of intei-est ranges from 0-12-0 per cent, per mensem 
to 1-4-0 per cent, per mensem. 

2155. 63. This has already been dealt with in answers to questions 
under this head. 

Yes, provided the Government introduce agricultural education on a 
liberal scale in the mofussil and also improved .agricultural implements 
and train the people in their use. 

2156. 64. The indigenous money-lenders are very much hated chiefly by 
the agriculturists on account of the harsh treatment meted out by the 
former to the latter. 

Their dealings are not at all on sound lines. ■ There are attempts 
to defraud and loot and the remedies are those already set forth re- 
garding ameliorating the condition of the agriculturists. 

2157. 65. The margin of profit to the money-lenders is very large after 
deducting expenses of management, etc. 

2158. I do not know of any instance in which an indigenous money- 
lender dealing with the agriculturist has failed since 1920. Their 
business is increasing. 

2159. 66. The indigenous bankers usually decline a sufficient percentage 
of demands chiefly for the purpose of imposing more exorbitant and 
higher rates of interest than offered and sometimes on account of 
the customer being unreliable and in a very few cases for lack of funds.. 



.2160. 67. (a) Chiefly hundis. . 

""sed for remittance of money to big commercial 
centies like Calcutta, Bombay, Bahore, etc. 

Oc) No. 

(d) Can offer no suggestion. ‘ '' 

2161. 71. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 


2162._ 72. Yes, they can be made more serviceable to the community by 
the introduction of agricultui>l banks, cooperative credit societies and 
by Government distributing takavi loans freely and in sufficient 
amounts. In that event they too for the sake of competition will lower 
their rates and will feel compelled to have resort to fair play and then 
they will be quite useful to the community. 

I can't say. 

Only when the Government is convinced of their honest mental/ity. 

No. 

✓ 

73. The suggestions have already been made in answer to question 
No. 72. 


74. They will oppose it bitterly. 

75. No. 


J. — Investment habit and attraction or capital, 

2163. 79. Practically none. 

2164. - 80. There is none 

2165. 81. (a) The utmost which the agriculturists can do is to make 
silver and gold ornaments for their wives on the occasion of marriage 
which are soon after mortgaged to the hania as security for loan and 
are then devoured by the interest. 

(h) No correct estimate can be made. 

(c) I know of no hoarding among the agriculturists as they have 
nothing to hoard. The traders and money-lenders cannot afford to do 
so as they require money for their business. 

{d) No. 

21G0. 82. (a) No. 

(6) They seldom have surplus money, 

(c) There are no such societies, etc,, in this district. 

2167. 83. (a) Very seldom, as they have not got money to lend to others. 

(6) In a prosperous year, if some lucky persons happen to have a 
surplus it ds spent in the construction or repairs of his house and m 
solemnizing marz’iage and sometimes in acquisition of landecl pro- 
jperty. 

(c) The capita] is not growing among the indigenous population but 
on the contrary their indebtedness increases day by day. 

■ 3/?'. 3Iokd. Akbar Khan. 



^168. 86. (1) No. 

(2) Can offer no suggestion. 

(3) I do not know. 

(4) Perhaps people in the towns. 

2169. 87. I do .not know. 

2170. 88. I do not know. 

2171. 89. No. 

2172. 92.- Yes, by educating the people. 

2173. 93. I do not know. 

2174. 94. The local banks and the money-lending communities are the 
only banking resources which are inadequate. 

2175. 95. The branches should be in Lakki, Ghoriwala, Pezu an.d the 
Imperial Bank in Bannu, 


Khan Sahib NAWABZADA MOHAMMiD NASIR KHAN, District 

' Judge, Dera Ismail Khan, 

2176. I shall deal only with those questions,- ivhich concern the District 
of pera Ismail Khan. 

A. 

2177. 1. It is not practicable to reach an accurate estimate of the 
existing indebtedness of agricultural classes. If it be required to 
arrive at such, an estimate, then a special enquiry should be instituted" 
in this respect at the time of Bevenue Settlement. Among the pur- 
poses for which debt is incurred, the following may be mentioned: — 

(q) Marriage and other social occasions. In my opinion this 
forms the major portion of debts. 

(6) Seed and manure and cattle. 

, (c) Litigation. 

(d) Famine and other kinds of distress. 

Generally a land holder does not incur debts for any constructive 
work or education of children. All land-holders, whether small or 
-great, are in debt. Unless some sort of special- reform is introduced 
among the agriculturists and education dn the right sense is spread, no 
one can be check the borrowing tendencies of the land-holders. 

2178. 2. Generally the rates of interest are very high. In this district 
the contract rate is usually 2 per cent, per month. 

Kecourse to courts of law is the usual method of realisation. 

2179. 3. The Alienation of Land Act has much decreased the credit faci- 
lities of the agriculturists. In the present circumstances when ignor- 
ance is prevailing among the agriculturists I do not think that increase 
of credit facilities would help them. 

2180. 4. I must say “YesV to this question. 
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flJ think to some extent the proprietors of land are becoming 
mej e tenants, but the evil in this district is not widespread. 

2182. 6. To iny mind this process ought to be checked by legislation and 
it should be enacted that a man, who actually cultivates with his own 
hands, shoiild not be allowed to sell his land to a man, who does not 
cultivate with his own hands except under special circumstances and 
with the sanction of the Collector. 


2183. 7. It is not customary for the zamindar money-lenders to accept 
service in lieu of interest, because they generally take land as security - 
for debt and realise its produce as interest. 

2184. 9. I do not think that the Usurious Loans Act is being availed 
ot in our province to any appreciable degree. Much depends on the 
sympathetic attitude of the courts. 


2185. 10. I would strongly recommend legislation, which should make it 
compulsory for money-lenders to keep and regulate accounts in a 
specific manner and I hope that this would ersuve fair transactions 
between the money-lenders and the agriculturists. 

2186. 11. There are no village arbitration boards or vanchayats in the 
N. V/. F. Province. 


B. — ^Financk' fok agricultural production. 

2187. 12. The common practice for a zamindar, unless he is very rich, 
is to obtain hds finance by borrowing. Thiit is a normal feature of 
agricultural life. In Dera Ismail Khan there is no Imperial Bank. 
The zamindars generally do not go to other banks. In fact the banks 
do not trust them. It is the. petty money-lender, who advances money 
at high rates of interest, which extends from 1 to 8 per cent, to a 
■zamindar. 

2188. 13. The cultivator is very fond of borrowing takavi, but generally 
the takavi budget is-veiy small and cannot meet the requirements of 
the agricultural community. 

2189. 14. There is no co-ordination between Government and other 
crediting agencies, nor is there any likelihood of anj' improvement in 
this direction. 

C. — Finance for marketing. ’’ 

2190. 17. Generally every big village is a market place for , selling grain. 
Big centres in Dera Ismail Khan District are very few. The City of 
Dera Ismail Khan Is the biggest centre. 

2191. 18. Banks play no part in this district as far as the process of 
marketing is concerned. Money-lenders attend the harvesting and 
realise their debts by taking a lion's share of the crops, which they store 
up and resell to the agriculturists at high rates .in time of need. 

2192. 19. It is only the big zamindar,, who can afford to store the graiu^ 
which if stored, does afford a security for obtaining credit. 

2193. 20. I do not think that time has cohie for making warehouses on 
the lines of the system which exists in the United States of America 
or elsewhere. 

2194. 22. The question does not arise in Dera Ismail Khan District. 

21.95. 23. There is only small produce of grain in Dera Ismail Khan 
District hence there are practically no possibilities of co-operative 
efforts in transporting and marketing of produce. 

2196. 24. The question does not arise in Dera Ismail Khan District. 

Nawahzada 2Io1id. Nadr Khan. 
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D. — Long fekioo loans and agriculture. . 

2,197. 25. As a general rule a landholder is very fond of obtaining a long 
term loan. But he never employs the money thus -obtained in anj”- use- 
ful or productive agricultural work. Hence the larger the term of the 
loan, the greater would be the ruin of the land-holder on account of the 
accumulation of interest. 

5198. 26. Money-lenders do not like to advance long term loans, but 
in a way they too exchange them. Three years is the time prescribed 
for bringing suit for the recovery of loan. A money-lender is well 
pleased if the debtor executes a new bond for principal and interest and 
takes another span of three years. This process is repeated again after 
thi’ee years till the last drop of blood of the poor landholder is sucked 
out. A mere tenant has practically no credit in the market. He can 
■obtain loans only for petty sums. 

'2199. 27. As already stated the agriculturists run after obtaining tahavi 
The system is working well. The only complaint is that enough money 
is not given by the Government. 

2200. 28. In Dera Ismail Khan District the value of land differs accord- 
ing to the soil and sources of irrigation from E,s. 20 per acre to Bs. 200 
per acre. The average annual yield is generally very small and may 
be placed at 1/70 of the value of the land. Lands are very seldom sold 
by Government for non-payment of revenue. Sale by court decree is 
forbidden under the Alienation of Land Act. 

2201. 29. The Act mentioned above, is a legal impediment to mortgage 
of agricultural holding in my province. It has an adverse effect qn the 
agriculturists’ capacity to borrow capital for long periods. I do not 
.suggest the modification of the existing law, because I am of opinion 
that but for this law the landholders would have been reduced to mere 
labourers under the money-lending class. 

2202. 30. The question "does not arise in Dera Ismail Khan District. 

2203. 31. The answer is ‘'^No”. 

2204. 32. The North West Frontier Province is not ripe for the creation 
of any institutions like the mortgage banks. 

2205. 33. The question does not arise in view of my above answer. 

2206. .34. The question does not arise in view of my above answer. 

2207. 35. The question does not arise in view of my above answer.. 

2208. 36. The question does not arise in view of my above answer. 

2209. 37. In the present constitution of society, I am not in favour of 
long term credit, because that would ruin the landholders. 

E. — Industries subsidiary to agriculture, 

2210. 38. Industries such as mentioned in the cjue.stion arc very few .'ind- 
aro entirely in the hands of the money-lending class, f do not think 
if any landholder has got in his control any such induatry even as a 
matter of exception. This is due to lack of initiative, whicli' is in its 
turn due to lack of education. 

2210(«.). 39. The question of encouragement docs not arise, be-tuic 
there is nothing to be encouraged. 
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2211 40. Dei-a Ismail Khan does not so much stand in need of facilities 
for transport as it does of irrigation. If the Government can devise 
some method of improved irrigation, we may then be called upon to 
give our opinion regarding subsidiary things, at present it is quite 
premature. ^ 


F. — Kural co-operation. 


Cooperative societies have hardly .been introduced in the 
I istrict of Dera Ismail Khan. We do see an Inspector of Co-oiierative 

2213. 42, X*he movement is quite in its infancy. It is not even showing 
signs of life. My view is that other banks, which are entirely in 

the hands of the money-lending class, will not look upon the co-opera- 
tive banks with favour. 

2214. 43 to 47. Do not arise in view of the remarks made above. 


G. — ^Non-agricclturai, credit and indedtedness. 

2213. 48. The rate of interest is increasing even in urban areas. The 
tendency of the money-lenders is to insist on security of immoveable 
or moveable property. Banks do exist but the conditions on which 
they advance money are very stringent. 

2210. 49. In the town of Dera Ismail Khan there are certain mills which 
are indeiiendent of agriculture but their condition is not improving. 
Their needs are immense and I do not think the Government is at pre- 
sent in a [losition to give them .any help. 

2217. SO. Co-operation has at present got notliing to do with the needs 
of the small trade. As I have already said the movement is quite in its 
infancy and nothing can be predicted regarding its future possibilities. 

2218. 51. Let the co-operative movement at present confine its attention 
to the uplift of the rural areas. Time has not come for it to divert its 
activities to urban areas also. 

2219. 52. This question relates to trade statistics and need not be tackled 
by me. 

2220. 53, This question relates to trade statistics and need not be tackled 
by me. 


H. — Transborder trade. 

2221. 54. The existing system of trade with transborder is that 
Pawaiidas come yearly from Afghanistan and bring the raw products 
of that country with them. They go back after 6 months and take 
away some manufactures of India. All the traders, whether small or 
big earn their livelihood through Fawandas. This may be said gene- 
rally, about Dera Ismail. Khan. 

2222. The Patoandas also borrow money at Dera Ismail Khan at high' 
rates of interest. Generally every trader in Dera Ismail Khan has got 
something to do with Pawandas. Bhatia community are the specialists 
in this business. The system is woi'king well to the satisfaction of 
concerned and it would not serve any useful purpose to interfere with 
it. 

W awoh'nada Mohd. Nasir Khan. 
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I.— Industries, bankers and money-lenders. 

2223. 55. Every Hindu is a potential money-lender. He either lives by 
money-lending or supplements his income by it. 

2224. 56. There are very few people who do money-lending and nothing 
more. Most of the money-lenders do other trade also. 

2225. 57. Yes. Money-lender finances agriculture and tries to do all or 
most kinds of business, mentioned in the question. 

2226. 58 to 78 are technical questions, relating to pure business. 

J.— Investment habit and attraction ok capital. 

« 

2227. 79. As a rule an average agriculturist in the district of Dera Ismail 
Khan is able to make two ends meet with great difficulty. He 
cannot even dream of having any surplus income. 

2228. 80. Docs not arise in view of the above answer. 

222S. 81. Agriculturists do invest in silver and gold. They would do so 
even by incurring debts. Old agriculturists had a tendency to hoard 
wealth but the modern agriculturists are very spend thrift and can- 
not accumulate anything. 

2230. 82. An agriculturist would spend the money he gets on necessities 
of agriculture and on marriage and cognate ceiemonies. He would 
keep his money with money-lenders of his own village or of the nearest 
town but being a Muslim, he would not charge any interest. He would 
trust his money-lender and would not lake the pvecauticn of taking a 
receipt from him. Hindus as a class are traders and do use and keep 
their money quite safe. Banks are run and used almost entirely 
by Hindus or only those Muslims, who have some sort of educa- 
tion. Agriculturists do not as a class go to banks. Insurance com- 
panies are as yet unknown to agriculturists but they are now being 
frequently utilised by the urban people. As far as I know there are 
no lu’ovident societies for the general public here. Certain Govern- 
ment depart men Is have got provident funds. Co-operative societies, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, have hardly begun. I am of opinion 
that the zamindar$ highly appreciate these societies. 

2231. 83. Earmers very seldom lend money to fellow agriculturists but 
tliey usually secure mortgages of lauds and take produce in lieu of in- 
terest. Of late a small class has grown up among agriculturists which' 
lends money on very high rates of interest but this class is looked down 
upon by the general agricultural community. 

2232. 84. I have not as yet noticed any effect of the abolition of the 
stamp duty on cheques in Dera Ismail Khan. 

2233. 85. Spread of education would be the best incentive for having re- 
course to banks and other cognate institutions. 

2234. 86. Postal Cash Certificates are not popular because they carry 
very little interest. Nothing but a high rate of interest will induce 
people to take Postal certificates. 

2235 92. Government can do useful propaganda work through its 
revenue authorities, 



Sai Sahib LALA, SHAM LAL, P.C.S., Income-tax 

Peshawar, 


Officer. 


District supplies piece-goods, tea, hardware, grocer- 
ies, biass and copper sheets, cement and other sundries to fcrans- 

tNnifo' -'f receives furs, carpets and dried 

hints horn Afghanistan. As a general rule the trader, in Trans- 
boider territory writes to tlie comimssiou agent in Peshawar for supply 
ot the goods requu;ed by him. These are sent to him from here by 
Jollies, camels, ponies etc. The common rate of commission charged 
IS J per cent, in audiliou to it the commission agent charges interest 
varying from G to 10 per cent, per annum from the date the goods are 
despiitcbed. ^ As a rule a Mohaminadan ct>mmission ageiit does not 
charge any interest but presses for cash payment for the goods 
supplied. The commission agent of course charges the trader con- 
cerned all the expenses incurred by him in the tran.smission of the 
goods. U is believed that in charging these expenses he gets a saving 
of from 2 to 4 annas per cent, on the value of goods supplied. Every 
we’l'to-do commission agent keeps a stock of the goods which he is gene- 
rally required to supply. He charges the price at market rates and 
thus in addition to the commission and interest charged is also able to 
secure a profit between the cost and the market price. As regards 
fuvs' these are generally brought by the Afghan traders to Peshawar 
for sale but some are also sent to the commission agent for disposal. 
The rate of commission charged here again is 1 per cent. 


2237. All to dried fruits these are sent through Caravans which come 
to Peshawar once a week in summer and fcivice a week in winter. 
These are handed to weighmen, locally called dharwah^ who in turn 
soil them to import and export agents. The commission charged by 
them varies from fruit to fruit. 


223S. The general complaint of the commission agent is that owing to 
the absence of facilities for recovery of their debts in trans-border 
territory a considerable number of them become had. The payment by 
the trailer in transborder countries to the commission agent in Pesha- 
Avar is generally made by means of hiindis. This is done in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

An Afghan trader who brings furs to Peshawar has to take the 
sale-proceeds to Afghanistan. He deposits the money with a comims- 
sion agent here w'ho gives him a hundi on a trader in Afghanistan with. 
Avhom he has dealings. Or if a trader has to go to Afghanistan for 
purchase- of furs he leaves the money -with a commission agent here 
w’ho gives him the necessary hundi to receive the money in Afghanis- 
tan. 

2239. 65. The banking and money-lending business in the district is in 
the hands of the Hindus though a few well-to-do Mohammadans also 
practise the vocation on .a large scale. 

2240. SB. There are very few money-lenders and bankers in this district 
who live exclusively on this income. As a rule he combines other, 
business with this business. 

2241. 57. A banker and money-lender in Peshawar city generally gives 
loans to the trader, Avhile the money-lender in rural areas advances 
loans to the agriculturist. Hone of them, to the best of my knowledge, 
are known to be keeping bank deposits with any of the industrial 
concerns to any appreciable degree. 

L. Sham Lai. 
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2242. 58. It is very difficult to frame an estimate of the amount of 
eapital invested on interest in the district but roughly speaking the 
capital so. invested in Peshawar city may be taken at about 80 lakhs. 
The relationship between the village money-lender and town banker 
and those of various kinds of bankers in the city is known to be very 
harmonious. 

2243. 59 and 60. The system of lending money on interest in Peshawar 
from banker to the trader is by means of pro-notes. It is seldom 
that a hivndi is used. But when a city banker lends money to a 
village money-lender it is mostly on the basis of stamped deeds. The 
Tate of interest charged for a loan made by a banker to a trader on 
the basis of pro-note varies from 6 to 9 per cent., while the rate of 
interest advanced on the security of property is generally 9 per cent. 

2244. 61. The town banker when' in need of money, generally secures it 
from other bankers on pro-notes while a village money-lender in need 
of money secures the same from a town banker by means of a stamped 
deed. 

2245. 62. The rate of interest generally allowed by a banker on the 
deposits received by him are as follows: — 

(a) For whole year deposits, 0-7-0 to 0-8-0 per mensem per cent. 

(b) For summer deposits, 0-6-0 to 0-7-0 per mensem per cent. 

(c) For winter deposits, 0-8-0 to 0-10-0 per mensem per cent. 

About the same rate of interest is charged by one indigenous banker 
to another. ' 

2246. The tea (green) which is consumed in Peshawar and is exported 
from here to Kabul is as a rule imported from Shanghai. Of late a 
practice has sprung up that the dealers in tea, who are generally 
Mohammadans, raise the money required fur payment of the cost of 
tea from sahuJears in Peshawar and pay a sum of Rs. 12 per cent, per 
annum on the amount raised to the sahuJear. The amount so paid is 
recorded in their books as a part of profit but as a matter of fact it is 

. interest pure and simple. The word “profit” is used because both the 
receipt and payment of interest is considered as unlawful by the 
Mussalmans. For this very reason the dealers, it is saicl, do not want 
to raise the money on pro-notes. The sahukar in this way is able to 
get an interest of 12 per cent, per annum on the amount advanced by 
him. 

2247. 63. The rate of interest charged by a banker from an agriculturist 
varies from 1 to 2 per cent, per mensem. This rate can be brought 
down if the creditor is assured of the security of his money. 

2248. 64. Yes, the reduction of the rate of interest will be beneficial to 
the agricult^urist community. 

2249. 65. IsTet return in the case of city banker and money-lender is 9 
per cent, and in the case of village money-lender, 12 per cent. 

The money-lending business in rural areas is generally believed 
to be declining. 

2250. 66. The bankers and money-lenders sometimes, though not gene- 
rally, are obliged to refuse demands either for insufficiency of seemity 
offered, or that of their working capital. 

2251. 69. A good amount of money in the hands of the bankers does not 
■find employment during the rnonths of summer and has to be deposited 
by them in banks on fixed deposits for summer months on lenient 
rates of interest. 
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Mr. J. ALMOND, I.C.S., Divisional and Sessions Judge, Pesha- 
war Division, Peshawar. 

225J. 1. Debts nuiong agricultunsts arise mostly from — 

(h) ni.uiitige and otiier social occasions; this forms the "veatest 
source oi debt. ^ 

(c) failure of crops, 

(c) growth of debt by compound interest, 

(/) advances for seed (this is generally repaid in kind when the., 
Jiavvcat IS reaped), and 

(./■) litigation. 

Per.sons uwnmg Jess than an economic holding form the majority 
of borrowers, bitt a considerable number of K]uins owning very large 
estates tall into debt owing to personal extravagance and inordinate 
entertaining. 

225-1. I oppose any measures for limiting borrowing for wasteful and un- 
productive ]mr])oses as it would impose a limit on freedom of contract. 
Nor do I suggest any method of encouraging borrowing for productive 
purposes ; it should be left to the individual to accumulate wealth for 
the purpose. 

2255. The debt is almo.st entirely due to professional money-lenders. 

2256. 2. Rates of interest vary from Be. 1 per cent, per mensem to- 
Bs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem. Tntere.st is usually allowed to accu- 
mulate as simple interest till the period of limitation for bringing a 
suit is about to e.xpii'e and then a fresh agreement is entered into by 
which the accumulated interest is added to the original principal. 
Accumulations continue in this wmy as long as, and some times far- 
longer than the debtor has sufficient security for meeting the debt. 

2257. 3. Credit facilities are restricted by the Land Alienation Act, which- 
prevents the laud of an agricultiiiist h’om being sold under a decree. 

I consider that increased facility for credit would merely lead to in- 
creased indebtedness. I understand that the co-operative movement 
Inis been started in parts of the jorovince, but am unaware what pro- 
gress it has made. 

2258. 4. (fl) Only to a very limited extent, 

{b) Not at all, owing to the Land Alienation Act. 

2259. 7. I do not think the zamindar money-lender exists in this Pro- 
vince to a great extent. 

2260. 10. I would suggest that money-lenders be required to keep their 
accounts in a language which an ordinary literate person can under- 
strmd. Virtually no one understands the language in which they are 
now kept except the money-lenders themselves. 

2261. 11. Not as far as I am aware. 

2262. 29. Bestrictions are only imposed on mortgages to non-agricul- 
turists under the Laud Alienation 'Act. I do not think the average 
zamindar borrow.s money for long periods to effect improvements. 

2263. 55. The village money-lender is usually the village shopkeeper as 
well. 

2264. 65. I have never come across a case of failure. 

Mr. J. Jhnond. 




--/7. 3. Advances in cash and in kind are offered and accepted at 
exorbitant rafccs of interest on the condition of half yearly payments 
at the harvest tune which draws the people of small means to poverty 
unu tile final doj^rivation of their 

—78.^ 9. It is impossible task for the debtors to comply with the 
piovisions of the Usurious Loans Act, hence it has not been availed 
ot in this iroY.mce owing to lack of proper check over the 
niunc> -lenders account books. There should be some statute autho' 
rising competent Government oiUcials to check their ' accounts 
according to the liooks kept by banking company. In the pre- 
sent circumstances nobody can check the money-lenders' accounts. 

2-i9. 10* \ cs , certainly, both parties should be vv'arned and legislation 
enforced. 


a2S0. 11. The reply is in the negative as far as this -question relates to 
this province. 

B. — Fin.axce for agricultural productiox. 


2231. 12. Tdkui'i loans fr-jin Government ar.e obtained by filing appli- 
cation for its grant. 

Private loans from money-lenders are obtained by means of docu- 
ments. drawn between the parties. 

(<i) Small cultivators, {b) Owner of about hundred acres of land, 
and (r) few largo land holders avail themselves of both the system 
of loans mentioned above. The amount of loans raised depends upon 
the financial status of the borrower. The Government taJeavi loans 
for seed carry no interest. The rates of interest for advances to (a), 
(b) and (c) are the same as given above, vide answer to question 
No. 2. The periods of loans in these cases are small. 

2282. The agriculturists in this province do not raise loans on the secu- 
rity of standing crops but they do so on that of house-property and 
ornaments. 


2283. Short periods and speedy pajunent of loans are sufficient causes 
for the reduction to be made in the rates of interest. The rates of 
interest mentioned above are of course very high. Different rates of 
interest are of course charged for cash advances and loans in kind. 

2284. 13. The cultivator of course wishes to borrow takavi freely but 
he is not allowed to do so. The officers in charge do not freely give 
him as much amount of takavi as he really wants. The agriculturists 
may be encouraged to take takavi, as much as they need, at moderate 
rates of interest with sufficient length of period allowed for repayment. 

2285. 14. Ho co-ordination is found amongst the various credit agencies 
and improvement should therefore be made in this direction. 

2286. 15. The benign Government should freely give pecuniary assist- 
ance. Good implements and seed, etc., should also be supplied. 

2287. 16. The estimate depends upon the quality of the soil of the land 
under cultivation and the state of its irrigation in each village, telisH, 
etc. 


C. — ^Finance foe marketing. 

2288. 17. Peshawar, Mardan, Haripur, Lakki, Bannu and Dera Ismah 
Khan are tfie chief markets in this province. 

The principal crops are brought to markets on camels, bullocks, 
carts, donkeys, etc., after the harvest is over. The big land- 
lords accumulate grain in store-houses, and take it to the market tor 

■ Kkan Sahib Altaf Hussahi. 
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sale when the rates are profitable. The^ grain when brought to the 
market and weighed by the weighman is' made over to the purchaser 
after deducting all the dues. The dharwai kee^DS the account. The 
owner of the grain has to pay conveyance, weighing and dharwai charg- 
es and also for dirt admixtures, etc. All the traders have their dealings 
through banks by means of hiindis, etc., and transport the grairt 
to agents or grain dealers in other countries by railways and ships,, 
etc. 

2289. Yes, these banks co-ordinate with each other and the improvement 
in, this direction can be effected by the increase in the number there- 
of. 

2290. The grain- stored by the big zamindars is seldom used as security 
for obtaining credit. 

2291. 20. Licensed warehouses will help a lot and Government should 

assist in the matter. » 

2292. 22. Railv/ay receipts, liundis and cheques, etc., are generally em- 
ployed for raising the money during the process of marketing. 

Yes, security should be enforced. 

2293. 23. Mutual good-will and sympathy must exist amongst the various 
dealers.. 

2294. 24. Duty may be reduced on the different kinds of instruments 
given in question N”©. 22. 

D. — Long period loans for agriculturists. 

2295. 20. The reply is in the affirmative. 

2296. 26. Such loans are obtainable according to the financial position 
of the borrower. 

2297. ' 27. Vide answers to questions Nos. 12 and 13. 

2298. 28. Irrigated land, average value per acre, is between Rs. 400 
and Rs. 500. Annual yield -is different for different, crops and annual 
lease money is Rs. 30 in Peshawar Tehsil. Unirrigated land — average 
value per acre is between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200. Annual yield is different 
for different crops and annual lease money is Rs. 20 in Peshawar Tehsil. 

2299. 29. Yes (Land Alienation Act) — ^l\Iodiftcations seem necessary, 20 
years period may be extended to greater limit. 

2300. 30. and 31. No mortgage bank exists in this province. 

2301. 32. (a) These institutions may be started under the direct control 
of land lords and big zuviinda,rs. 

(b) The rare of share should be very low so that it may be accessible 
to even a middle class zawiudar, 

(c) The Government should finance. 

{d) Period should be sufficiently long. 

The quality of land will be the basis of the limit of loan. 

(e) to {h). Reply is in the affirmative. 

2302. 34. The average for five years of sale value of land in the same 
area will give the value of land. 

' 2303. 35. The land itself is sufficient security. 

2304. 36. {(i) and (&). ' Some legislation may be introduced whereby the 
banks" may have certain facilities. . 

(c) Rednerion Is essential. 

2305. 37. This question has. already been diseus.sed. 



Ili. IxiiUnlRlEL-; 3UBS1DIARV TO AORICDLTURE.’ 

L^' and garden produce are the only 

two ilouiifehnig nidustries m this provinoo. . Rice-millinc and nanrl 

iTindustnVr'jn results can be expected 

subset ‘ question bo financed by the Government and the 

bir<r..m> oo . • ^ whcroui the Farms should be maintained on the 
me. line, actiuing therefrom and the Government aid. 


1^- — F OIJAt, CO-OPEnATIOK. 


gor. 41. Pvafticaliy none exists in this province except’in Hazara. The 
xtazaia bentral Co-operative Credit Society' receives deposits. 

2oOS. 42. hio co-operative banks, hence no rehationship. 


2!W;). 43. The Hazara. Central Co-operative Credit Society should lend 
money to the agriculturists. 


2.‘il0. 44. The Hazara agricultural village co-operative societies have 
proved very useful and such co-operative societies ivill bo helpful 
if they be started in the province on a large scale. 


2311. 45 . The amount of capital required depends upon the financ’al 
status of the pul'lic of llic ilaga. 

2312. 46 . Actually speaking, none. 

2313. 47 . It will be much useful if financial concessions are given. 


G. — Nox-aguicultural credit and indebtedness. 

2314. 48. The rate of interest among the urban ‘classes is much less 
than that amongst the agricultural ones. Few classes of urban com- 
muKiities are in debt. - The number of banks should be increased. 

2315. 49. Manufacture of country-made shoes chaplk, lungis, KuUas 
(Kabuli caps) ina^-ri paii/,-/u(f<, mattings and l-astliida (embroidery 
work) are the local industries in this province. They may be controlled 
by firms and financed by Government. 

2316. 50. Such co-operative movement will be very useful but none 
exists in this province. 

2317. 51. A spirit of the co-operative movement should be introduced 
among the urban classes and the local industries encouraged. 

2318. 52. The trade of this province is mainly with Afghanistan and 
transactions are conducted through private funds. 

2319. 53. Speculations should be discouraged. No such instance is in 
vogue in this province because the produce is not on an extensive scale. 

1 

H. — TrANSBORDER TRAD]*:. 

2320. 54' Ordinai’y trading system based on the mutual good-will of the 
dealers is prevalent. Trade is cainied on with private funds and no 
extraneous help is available.. There are no special concessions in e 
rates of interest. Duties are also paid for the merchanihse. 

is no security for the safe transmission of the merchandise. i ro- 
per arrangements by the Government in this respect are necessary. 
States should have some negotiations among themselves. 

Khan Sahih Altaf Hussain. 
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I. — Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

2321. 55. Mostly Hindus. 

2322. 56. Some are exclusively confined to money-lending. Others deal 
in trade articles as well. Both money-lending and other business are 
carried’ on jointly. About 30 per cent, in urban classes are mainly 
living on money-lending. 

2323. 57. Money-lenders do not adequately finance the agriculturists. 
Trade and industry are helped by them. They do not invest in in- 
dustrial shares, etc. 

2324. 58. There is no systematic indigenous banking and hence no organi- 
sation. 

2325. 62. About Ks. 6 per cent, per annum is the rate of interest paid 

to the depositors. ' 

Yes, the raies vary in different seasons. The salmhara rate of 
interest is Es. 6 per cent, per annum and in some cases less. 

2326. 63. Very exorbitant rates of interest prevail ranging between 
eight annas to Es. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem. Some legislation should 
be enforced fixing the standard rate. 

The reduction of such rates would greatly benefit agriculturists, 
etc. 

2327. 65. The money-lenders and the business bankers are well off. 

2328. 67. Banks, post offices and supply bills are useful. 

J. — Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

2329. 79. Truly speaking, none. 

2330. 80. Practically speaking there are no actual capital savings as a 
whole with any individual zamindar who is wholly and solely living 
on the income from his landed property. 

2331. 81. The habit of hoarding or investment of money in silver and 
gold is decreasing day by day for the reason that living is becoming 
more expensive owing to improvements in refinement amongst the 
people and the dearness of the necessities, edibles and clothing, etc. 

2332. 82. The agriculturists pay off Government dues and their debts 
as 'well to some extent. They also purchase bullocks, seed, and spend 
the surplus in buying other domestic requirements and lands, etc., as 
their financial conditions allow them. These institutions have made 
no effect on the rural areas. 

2333. 83. No, and if they make any advance this is done on very strin- 
gent conditions. 

2334. 84r. In order to facilitate the use of cheques it would' be better if 
the accounts and cheques be kept in the local vernacular prevailing. 

2335. 85. Yes, because there is no p'rofitable trade and commerce in its 
genuine state in India. 

2336. 86. As the 'rate of (interest has been decreased in 1926 the postal 
cash certificates have lost their popularity. Their popularitj’' depends 
on the further increase in the rate of interest. Terms of issue require 
amendment's. Post office savings banks do not sufficient^ afford all 
possible facilities. Officials resort to such investments because thej’’ 
have very small savings. To attract other classes as wmll it is very 
necessary to increase the rate of interest, say, Es. 6 per cent, per 
annum and that the number of the sub-post offices be also increased. 
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Mr. MOHAMMAD NAWAZ KHAN, Assistant Political Officer, 

Orakzai, Hangu. 

• A. — AaRicyiTUTtaVL. ixdebtedjcess. 

2340. ^1. An estimate of the existing indebtedness of aa-ricultural classes 
can oe^ obtained from (a) offices of the Sub-Eegistrars, (&) offices of 

^ the sffrZai- Jcauungos, {c) banks, ^ {d) bankers and (e) small - money- 
lenders to agricultural classes -tvithoiit registration and mutation of 
lands, pro-note, mortgage of house or ornaments or other assets or 
some personal joint security, and all these debts can be found out 
from the above mentioned sources. Such an estimate of indebtedness 
must be 90 per cent, accurate 55 per cent, would be (a) class indebted- 
ness, 15 per cent, would be (h) class indebtedness, and 30 per. cent., 
v/ould be (o) class indebtedness. 

2341. The main pm-poses for which the debt is incuri'ed in this province 
are (a) death and marriage and other social occasions, (h) growth of 
the debt by compound interest, (c) litigations, (d) failure of crops 
owing to drought, locusts or hail-stones, etc. Borrowers are- generally 
persons who own more than an economic holding and they constitute 
about 75 per cent, of the persons in debt. Persons owning less than an 
economic holding are not generally trusted and if they borrow on 
the mortgage of some assets, then they try their level best to clear 
the debts by dint of labour and economy. Borrowing for wasteful pur- 
poses can be limited .by introducing social reforms and education 
among the classes. 

2342. Borrov/ing for productive purposes can be encouraged, firstly by 
demonstration of the purpose that it is actually useful and productive, 
and secondly by provision of the ready, prompt arid_ easily accessible 
means and sources of loans on small interest on easy instalment for re- 
payment. The debt is largely due to indigenous bankers and pro- ’ 
fessional money-lenders. 

2343. 2. Bate of interest varies according to the means, income, p)'operfcy 
and need of the borrowers and to the sum borrowed. Generally the rate 
of interest charged is 1 per cent, per mensem in this province, but the 
indigenous bankers charge from Es. 1-9-0 to Es. 2-8-0 per cent, per men- 
sem, while there are eases in which professional money-lenders have 
advanced money at Es. 3 to Es. 6 per cent, i^er mensem. The interest 
is calculated after 3, and in some cases after 6, months, and if not paid 
in cash it is added to the capital, and thus compound interest is charged. 
Any expenses incurred by such renewal of loans is also added to the 
sum against the debtors. In the new year’s account the debt is not 
shown as an old debt, but it is calculated by the method of compound 
interest ^du-s contingent charge, s, .and it is shown as a new debt paid 
quite independently on the first day of the year, and theyefoi-e, while 
going to the court the suit is brought on the strength of this new entiy 

Mr. Molid. Nawaz Khan. 
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making it quite impossible for the court to find out how much is the- 
capital; how much has been received by the money-lender, what is the 
proportion of the interest to the capital, arid what is the amount still, 
due. There are instances where ten times the loan has been received 
by a money-lender, yet he has to realize more. Decrees, attachments 
and auctions are the methods of money-lenders for the enforcement of 
the re-payment of debts. 

2344. 3. Existing legislation and legal procedure has done mugh for the 
credit facilities of agricultural classes. Further improvement can be 
made by — 

(а) Introducing money-lenders bill in this province, 

(б) Introducing Usurious Loans Act — the amount realised by the- 

money-lenders must not be double of the sum actually 
advanced, and 

(c) Prohibition of the attachment or sale of land in payment of 
debt, the land being leased in satisfaction of the debt. 

2345. 4. Yes. 

2346. 5. Yes. 

2347. 6. Yes. Land Alienation Act has done, much in this respect, and' 
75 per cent, holdings are safeguarded, but more legislation like this,, 
for instance, stoppage of passing of lands to creditors, even agricul- 
turists, would check this process. 

2348. 7. Zaminda? money-lenders do not take personal services from 
borrowers in lieu of interest, but in addition to that. 

2349. 9. I think, 'it is not used at all in the province. This should be- 
used freely in the province. 

2350. 10. Money-lenders bill should be passed, hnoney-lenders account 
must be regulated and published. 

2351. 11. None to iny knowledge. 


B. — FiX.-^XCE for AORICri.TXTRAL PEODXJCTIOK. 

2356. 12. Cultivators in this province obtain finance for expenses during 
cultivation from village hanins, and for permanent improvements from 
Government as tahavi and for other special needs from grain mer- 
chants or money lenders of the city. Big zamindars obtain loans from 
banks and bankers, and also from Government as taJcavi — 40 per cent, of 
the loans for cultivation and death arid marriage expenses are obtained' 
in kii.d, such as, seeds, rice, ghee, etc. Exoi’bitant rate of interest 
is charged as already mentioned. The period of loan is usually 6 
months or from one harvest to another, but tukavi loan is for long 
period and the zamindar' a are mosthy benefited by it. For land, house 
property^ and ornaments given in security, inferior kind of grains are 
taken with the promise of giving at the next harvest superior kind' 
of grain, or a very unreasonably lovr price per maund is fixed for 
the coming harvest by the money-lenders and grain 'merchants. The 
cultivators being in need, and unable to get money from any other 
source, agree to these terms, and thus the produce of the next harvest 
is_ taken for a nominal sum. Thus the interest for loans in kind is quite- 
different and far more exorbitant than that on the loans in cash. 

2357. _ There are no joint stock banks, co-operative banks, companies 
trading in fertilisers or improved agricultural imiDleraents in this 
province so far, hence this province is deprived of the benefit enjoyed 
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by the 1 imjab and other provinces. Imperial Bank of India and other 
banks, as iar ;is I know, are not for agricultural classes, but they are 
foi busmos.smen of the towns and cities. Government, of course, 
gives bid this lietp to poor and mi.serable cultivators and 

.yimindar.s ot the province is like salt in the flour. Bankers, profes. 
sion.al inoney-Ionders, merchant.s and dealers are the Shvlocks of the 
zitmiiuJ. !)■.<, and they are the leeches of the agricultural classes. - They 
do more harin than good, and are the curse of the ignorant, illiterate, 
Dnu always in need rnltivntors. 

2u5f?. 13- Cuit'-vatoi'.s cannot freely borrow tuJaivi as the sum sanctioned 
and allotted for the district is insidfieieut for the needs of the culti- 
vators. Small sums are advan<;ed, which pi'acticalb’’ do no good to 
both the small and big zainhulur/i. The big zaniindars cannot avail 
theiuselve.s of Inl-ni'i tor liig iinprovemonts. I would suggest that like the 
Income-tax Department, a separate Takavi Department should be open- 
ed for the province. Apjiliealioiis may be entertained thi’oughout the 
ye.'ir on un.sti.mpcd paper, and on receipt of such fipplications, the 
enquiry from the jiaf iran's, tehsU or Revenue Officei- may be made 
by the department independently. The applic.-mt need not attach the 
statement of his holdings (/Voy/) from jiatuuirin or recommendations 
fiom the revenue officers, as these things involve expense and unneces- 
sary delay. On ascertaining that the applicant has got lands or pro- 
perty, .and that the need for tnlavi is genuine, he may be given tal-avi, 
Officers of the department may tour in the province and see — 


(u) wliotiiei ta/:ai'i advances have actually been spent wholly 
on the needs mentioned in the application; 

(b) whether there is any scope for improvement at any place, 
and if so, to induce the owner of those i^laces to do the 
needful; and 


(c) vherher there are any cases of loans from hanias or big 
za III > Ildars on exorbitant interest. 


•2359. This department may also be utilised for realisation of tahavi in- 
stalments. If in case of failure of crops or some epidemic, the payment 
of an instalment is impossible, then remission may be made on recom- 
mendation by the departiqent. At present the grant of takavi is in 
the hands of the revenue assistant, who lias to do the work of the 
whole district, and cannot give adequate time and attention to this 
most beneficial and necessai'y worje. The above scheme of a sejaarate 
Tdknv) Depariment may be tried in this province for 3 years provi- 
sionally, and the results noted. I am definitely of the ofiinion that 
the scheme would prove a” boon and a blessing from the Heavens, and 
this would go a long way to ameliorate the condition of the farmers 
and the zani/idors. This department may induce people to buy im- 
proved implements, fertilisers, to follow improved methods in agricul- 
ture and to bore tube-wells in diy tracts. 

2360. 14. There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies in 
this province. 

2361. 16. The information available at present^ is not adequate^ for the 
estimate of the total amount of capital required for the agrieultura. 
classes, and unless applications are freely invited with the correct data 
and figures of requirements, no correct estimate can be termed tor a 
district. The sum required in the appIicatio;i must be duly vended. 

Mr. Mohd. Naivaz Khan. 



U.—-F FOE, MARKET iXG. 

2362. 17. The Kohat District Is harcily self-sufficient. The transborder 
people also buy grains from Kohat, which entails imports of grain. 
There is no considerable export of grains from this province. Sawabi, 
Mardan, Takht-Bahi, Charsadda, Karak, Laki-Marwat and Kaurang 
are the main marketing centres for, the province. Only wheat, barley, 
maize and gram are being marketed. 

2363. Present method of marketing is deplorable. The agricultural 
classes of this province are ignorant, destitute-, heavily in debt on exor- 
bitant interest, and lacking in knowledge of agriculture and disposal of 
their produce. Most of the cultivators and zaininclars are compelled 
to sell their produce to the, banias and grain merchants, while the 
crops are even hardly sown, or sometimes vchile the crops are standing 
green, at any rate Avhich is fixed by the Shylocks of the banias, who 
are deliberately undermining the very existence of agricultural 
classes. It is therefore the banias, the money-lenders and the grain 
merchants v/ho come into possession of almost the wffiole of the surplus 
produce at the time the produce is ready, partly in satisfaction of 
such bargains, partly in satisfaction of heavy debt and interest and 
partly in satisfaction of the purchases done by the cultivators during 
the season from the banias and village shop-keepers, who are petty 
money-lenders also. Free zaminclars send their produce to markets, 
and after paying commission, weighing charges and storing charges, 
sell their produce at the price fixed hy the local grain merchants. 
So the whole produce comes into the hands of the money-lenders and 
grain merchants. When nothing is left with the cultivators and zamin- 
dars over aiid above their requirements, the prices begin to rise instan- 
taneously, and these merchants sell to big grain firms at Karachi, etO*. 

2364. Most of the agriculturists cannot store their produce on account of 
liabilities and needs such as payment of revenue and their daily ex- 
penses. For their, own use and for seed purposes they store grains in 
the old unscientific methods in bins of mud or in rooms without any 
ventilation. Much improvement can be done in this respect by intro- 
ducing improved methods of storing. It is possible to use the stored 
grain as security for olrtaining credit if the grain merchants are 
stopped from the malpractice of acquiring grains by the present in- 
jurious means. 

2365. 20. Nothing can be done in this province without the help and 
assistance of Government. Licenced warehouses in India on the lines 
of the system prevailing in the United States of America would be very 
useful and beneficial. 

•2366. Improvement in marketing may be suggested in the following 
manner : 

(l) Construction of suitable metalled roads from grain producing 
centres to the markets. 

(-2) Imparting suitable knowledge of business in trade of agricul- 
tural produce to the sons of agriculturists and zaniiiidars. 

(3) Establishment of agricultural banks and co-operative societies, 
which may lend money to agriculturists on moderate rate of interest 
for the trade and improvement of agriculture on .suitable security, 
thus saving them from the clutches of money-lenders. 

(4) The time for ihe payment of land revenue and water rates 
should be extended for at least four months, as at pre.sent the 
revenue falls (.sue when the produce is hardly harvested, and no breath- 
ing lime is iillowetl to the zninindars and cultivators. 
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^j*' -?° agriculturists to co- 

opeiate and establish tlieir own firms dealing in grains and am-icultural 
produce, thus sa.ving for -themselves, the heavy margin of profit of the 
intermediaries -and bettering their condition in consequence. 

D. — Loxo PKKIOD lOAlSrS FOR AGRICULTURE. 


236 ^ 25. There is an a.ppreciable demand for long term credit in the pro- 
Y^ce by all the classes especially in Kohat, and Dera Ismail Khan 
districts, as these two are the poorest districts of the province. 

2368. 28. Land-lords and tenants obtain loans for long- period in the pro- 
vince very sparingly on the security of land, txcept from one source, 
'i.e., Government as takavi. 

2369. 27. Already stated in answer to question Ko, ,13: 

2370. 28. Approximately the prices of land per acre in this province 
are : — 


(«) Ii-rigated dofasli (T-ivice harvested 
in a year). 

(6) Irrigated yakfasU (Once harvested 
in a year). • 

(c) Tank or Well Irrigated 
{d) D cigala .... 

(e) Bandezi .... 

(/) Aarenu (watered by rain) 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1,200 

to 

1,600 

400 


300 

1,000 - 

99 

1,200 

300 

99 

400 

200 

99 

300 

100 

99 

160 


2371. The ratio of the annual yield of land of average quality per acre to- 
its market value under normal condition is 1 : 40, i.e. 2\ per cent, 
annually, while if cash is deposited in Government securities, post 
offices or in the Imperial Bank, the interest is 5 per cent, (double) per 
annum. 

2372. Value of land at (a) and (5) is much less than the value of (c); 
Cause of the difference is evidently the unavoidable circumstances of 
the sale, need of the owners and the short periods fixed for the final 
sale of the lands at (a) and (5). 

2373. 29. Agricultural holdmgs cannot be mortgaged to non-agriculturist 
classes, who are the only wealthy classes of the province, and this has 
an adverse effect on borrowing for long or short periods. Agricultural 
banks and co-operative societies should mortgage the lands. 

2374. 30 and 31. There are no land mortgage banks in the iirovince as 
far as I know. 

2375. 34. Taking into consideration the annual produce of the land and 
then calculating at a moderate rate of interest, the value of land 
offered for mortgage would be obtained. 


E.— IXDUPTRIE.3 SUBSIDIARY TO AGRICULTURE. 

237G. 33. Poultry farming, dairying, keeping flocks of sheep and goats, 
gardening, maldng things such as ropes, matting, baskets, etc., from 
•inazi'i (palm) for sale in market, bee-keeping, sericulture, iiiscicultuie,, 
lac-culture, rice-milling, ryu?'-making, sugar refineries and hand 
spinning are the main subsidiary industries to occupy usetuilj' the / 
S 73 are time of the cultivators, and their families. Co-operative socie 
ties or Government may usefully establhh ginning factories, rice- 
milling factories, sugar factories, flour mills, pressing machines tor 
grass, bkooia .and cotton and other industrial factories in rur.A ti'acts 
where the cultivators may be put to -work in slack season, fior tiie 

fi/r. M olid . yawaz Khan. 



above enumerated industries Government may advance .loan on tahavi 
system to the enterprising and intelligent cultivators and zcvinindars^ 
ns average cultivators are always poor and p-re unable to start any- 
thing on their own resources. 

.aSYT. 39. The 'obstacles in the. way of expansion of the above enumerated 
.industries a.re (1) ignorance, (2) lack of ca.pital or funds, (3) lack of 
co-operation and enterprise and (4) no suitable market for such pro- 
duce generally. Small institutions should be established among rural 
population to impart instructions and knowledge regarding such in- 
dustries and tahavi advanced to the successful and keen cultivators, 
-who may be fit to carry on industry. Exhibitions should be held in 
different rural tracts and prizes awarded for such produce. Transport 
facilities would helji these subsidiary industries much. 

F. — Rueal co-operation. 

2378: There are no co-operative credit societies in the province as far 
.as I know. 

H. — Teansboeber trade. 

2379. Potatoes, walnuts, wools, and hides are the main things im- 
ported from the transborder countries. 

2380. The market places to which these things are brought are: — 

Hangu. 

Kahi. 

Naryab. 

Thall. 

Doaba. 

2381. Sugar, tea and cloth are the chief things exported, and these 
things are bought from Hangu, Kahi, Thall and Doaba villages. The 
persons who export and im)port these things are Hindus, living in 
transborder countries, or the zamindars of the tramsborder territory 
themselves. 

2382. The means of, the import and export of the articles mentioned 
above are mules, bullocks and donkeys. 

2383. The petty traders, so far as I know, get money from their naihs 
{if they are well-to-do), or from their fellow Hindus living in the 
transborder, territory. They do not get money from the traders in 
British territory. 'V^en they take money from their 7iaiks {malihs) 
they pay no interest on that sum, but they offer them some sweet- 
meats, a tin of tea and something more like that. 

2384. The rate of conveyance between different places of transborder 
territory and those of the British territory mentioned in para. 2 above 
are as under; — 

>Mule Its. 15 (Jcahulis). 

Donkey and bullock Rs. 10 (Jcahulis). 

2385. For the present there can be no hope of any improvement in 
the existing system of trade. Being an independent country, roads 
and means of easy conveyance cannot be introduced. 

2386. I do net think there would be any safe way to protect the finan- 
cing agencies; owing to the independent nature of the country,, its 
inhabitants are fiee-borne, every one being the king of his house, ’and 
are nearly cent, per cent, illiterate, and incapable of knowing their 
interest. 
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I. InDIGKXOUS banker and MONEy-LENDER. 


EiacAuis but ^eciotly; their number is ignorable. 

•2a.S3. Along with money-lending mostly the Hindus and Sikhs do busi- 
ness in grains, cloth or other business on commission. Some are ordi- 
nary shopkeepers. Eighty jier cent, combine other business with banlc- 
ing' 20 per cent, of the.se indigenous banks live exclusively on moiiey- 
Iqnding and banlring. 


23S0. 56. Dealings of indigenous money-lenders with their clients are 
not conductml on sound lines. Calculation and multiplication mistakes 
are conunon in the* calculation of interest. Sometimes the sums repaid 
or sums paid in kind by the debtors are not entered in the account 
book altogether. Old debts are not shown as such but they are 
renewed and shown as new debts, thus making it impossible for the 
court to_ know the actual sums advanced. At least 15 per cent, per 
annum is the not return to the indigenous bankers and money-lenders 
on their capital, after deducting all the expenses, 

239U. 65. As Jar a.s I know, no money-lender has failed since 1920, rather 
they have prospered by leaps and bounds. Their business is increas- 
ing, and their everj* pie can be invested, if they want to do so, on 
good securities. They refuse giving loans to 60 per cent, due to the 
uncertainty of security offered and mostly due to the insufficiency of 
their working cai)ital. Bankers are sufficiently protected by law. 


\ 

InVEST.ME.\T habit and attraction OE CAPi'lAL. 


2391. 79. Throughout the province there may not be more than a dozen 
big landlord.s, who have suiplus income over their necessary expendi- 
ture, which they usually invest in buying lands, etc. All the other agri- 
culturists are very poor, 5C pei- cent, are under debts, and the remain- 
ing 50 iier cent, can hardly manage to make both ends meet. 

2392. 81. I think the habit of buying silver and gold in the .form of 
ornaments has totally been given up„ and I am of the opinion that since 
1913 ornaments have been mortgaged and sold and are not made fresh. 
Tendency towards hoarding is decreasing. Existing banking^ resources 
in the province are quite inadequate. All the teliuls and big villages 
are the proper places in this irrovince for the opening of co-operative 
credit banks, mortgage banks and branches of joint stock banks. 


Khan Bahadur MAUL VI AHMAD M.B.E., Retired Politi- 

cal Agent, South Wazirlstan, Dero Ismail Khan. 

♦ 

2393. I liavc general knowledge of the Der,a Ismail Khan, Bannu, 
Kohat and EBa-ipur Districts, but cannot recollect the correct figures of 
the indebtedness of agricultural classes. I was Eevenue Officer in these 
areas. However I will give my report on rough estimate which I can 
form in my mind on the points now to be answered. If some accurate 
figures are required then the report cannot be submitted within so 
short a time. 

2394 The Central Areas Banking Enquiry Committee espeemlly ask 
about Pe.shawar, Dera Ismail Khan and Haripnr Taliikas which are 
considered typical areas for this purpose. 

A. H. Maiilvi Ahmad Din. 
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on* ^5 vJic.jt p.-r riip.’i- ;!■, In all caHca 

h-tiJ'i - f. ’.]<,• m;uuiai l.iitour ;»■; oxtra. iutvri'.st too. 

that, afs.'i' ovi.-ry •.o rupt'o.-ii *>f l«)aa thoy lahf om* huUttf’,; Imul of 
ai'-l, on*- lu.tii of hhuD X or t-mihi anil -oii!.’ lalumr. Tlu-ro 

no hxod vain of lijUToat, in ^.hllr^ they takt' imoilkt .'.l•^■l,r^{lni; to 
tho htatii.s, insolvency, ainl need of the eii-ditorv 

•23t'U. A.-> the as.-e-v-nient in th.is district is thn-tnatiiiK there aro 
rare ea^e.s of borrouine; nioney tor p.iynient of land ivvetnie Therc 
is no kind of iitdiisiries in tin; rural ar<a of the In llie city 

of Der.'i f.-^niail Khan hert* are some kind of industries stieh as .rood, 
pump tnakitifa, ete., intt- there are many hanks ami fmnUK in the city 
and they iiiortitao,.. their jewellery, etc., v.hen they borrow tnnney. 
Thus they do iioi; w.uit ttny relief tinckr those eiretimstanees 

2-lO'K For the rural area I will sujaKC.sfc thi! opening of the zmoi mhJrn 
Ijanks a.s in Ihe Punjal) and introduction of p.omi* kind of industries 
so that they may earn .something in the time of draught. 

A.S rogard.s the answers to the que.stionnairc framed by ilie Com- 
mittee, I give nij replies .as below : — 

A . — UICUnTUUAL I X DF.IITED.XESS. 

2-01. The villages Taj, Bhaur, Ghaffura, Dad and -Tandi in the Deva 
Ismail Klian ft’7/o7 are such where I havb got landed propertjn At 
in'e.^enb I cannot give accurate fig‘.;res of their intlebtcdnGs.s as it will 
require time to prepare such an estimate. T have already given a rough 
idea of their indcbtedne.ss in my preamble. 
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M02. The purpose.-i of debts as known to me are 


(«) Tiio repayinont of earlier debts. 

ib) Small amoiiius for marriages and other social occasions. 

(c) i'iuuinc, drought, and other distresses. 

(e) Growth of debt by compound interest which are not paid. 

(/) .-:oed. 

iJ) Litigation. 

(X-) f urchase of cattle. 


Other caujc.s are insignificant and need not be enumerated here. I 
maj. also mention that the majority of the zamindars in the tehsil 
possess lands less than 100 acres each. These debts are mostly due to 
m 0 n ey- 1 c n do r s {bun /«■>•) . 

2403. 2. I have already stated this. 

2404. 3. The e.xisting legislation is not considered sufficient to facilitate 
the interest. I will suggest that the legislation should stop the growth 
of interest which should not increase more than the principal in any 
case. The limitation for recovery of debt should be ten years instead 
of three years. 

2405. 5. Some of the people are not efficient farmers and they are mostly 
tenants-nt-wil; and some of the zamindars are being turned by money- 
lenders into tenants-at-will for short periods. 

240G. 6. If new method of cultiivation and introduction of Jiew imple- 
ments are used it will check to a greater e.vtent. 

2407. 8. The intrcduc'tion of Usurious Loans Act will be a boon to the 
people in this Province. 

2403. 11. Tuiu'hayat system i? useful but supervision of district author- 
ities is necessary for the panchayat system in the present condition 
of the people will be rather troublesome. It can be regulated gradually 

when they learn their duty properly. 

% 


B. — Finakoe foe ageicultural pkoductioit. 


2409. 12. The present system consists of tal-avi and loans from money- 
lenders. I have already stated fully about this in the preface. 

2410. 13. No. 

2411. 14. No. 

2412. 15. I have already given answer. 

2413. 16, At present no estimate can be given as it requires time.- 
.2414. 17. Dera Ismail Khan City. 

2415. 18. For the marketing of crops, merchants and dealers are the 
only agencies in the city. 

2416 19 The agriculturists mostly sell their extra produce to the money- 
lenders on the threshing floors and some store their extra produce 
in their houses in Icothas and bring the produce to Dera Ismail Khan 
wlien the rates are favourable. 

2417. 20 to 24. Docs not apply to this tehsil in the existing conditions. 
K. B. Maulvi Ahmad Bin, 
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:2418. 25. No appreciable demand. 

•2419. 26. By hypothecating lands and houses on interest. 

2420. 28. The land is mostly harmii and varies in quality and the value 
is Ks. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. 

The sale of land in Government auction, for non-payment of 
revenue, is very rare but sometimes land is sold in court decree and 
there is small difference in sales by private negotiation. 

•2421. 29. Land Alienation Act is the impediment. 

2422. 30 to 44. Do not apply to this area. 

2423. 35 to 37. Do not apply. 

2424. 38 to 40. Until some canal is not constructed. 

-2425. 41 to 47. Do not apply. 

G. — Non-agkicultubal credit and indebtedness. 

2426. The only suggestion I -will make in this connection is of making 
some roads and improvements in the method of irrigation. In each 
tehsil an irrigation committee under the presidentship of the Tehsildar 
■or Revenue -Extra Assistant Commissioner should be framed. 

H. Transborder trasdc. 

;2427. 54. There are two kinds of trade with the transborder people- 

(1) With the pawandas, subjects of the Amir. 

(2) With the trausborder tribes. 

2428. The trade with the pawandas is in reality trade with Afghanistan 
and the present method is well .known to the Government and it is 
•needless for me to recapitulate it. The only suggestion in this con- 
nection is the creation of the Muslim bank in D. I. Khan. 

2429. The trade with the transborder is with Malisxids, Bhittanis^ and 
.Blieranis, etc. The two former have whole transaction in Tank while 
the latter trade in Daraban and' Chaudhwan. Under the present condi- 
tion no change seems necessary. 

-2430. 55. Money-lenders, besides banking, carry on shopping in the 
•villages. Other points have already been reported. 

2431. 57 to 78. I have already given my answers in the preface as 
•far as they apply tc this tehsil. 

2432. 79. to 95. It requires time to reply these questions. If sufficient 
time is allowed I will be able to give proper estimates and replies. 


Mf. MOHAMMAD YOUSAF, Inspector, Co-operative Societies, 

Swabi, Peshawar District. 

A. — Agricultural Indebtedness. 

2433. 1. The total debt of Swabi Tehsil is approximately Rs. 80,00,000. 

(a) Rupees 4,75,000 in the foi’m of registered mortgages. 

(b) To circumvent the provision of the Land Alienation Act 

Rs. 1,25,000 or more is loaned to the agriculturists by the 
non-agriculturist classes. 

(c) Roughly Rs. > 24,00,000, on the securities of ornaments chiefly. 


p 
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2434. The besfc manner in which we can arrive at a reasonably aecurafcp- 
estimate of debt ot a tehsil or district will ber— • 

(1) Through enquiry , in 5 villages of different types in detail. 

(2) Examination of landlords, i.e,, debt per landlord can be- 

arrived at by dividing (1) by five and multiplying it with 
the number 01 villages in the tehsil plus the sum due to the 
landlords. In (1) when examining the 5 villages, the land- 
lords, if any, must be excluded. 

2435. The major portion of the debt incurred so far as Swabi Tehsil is 
concerned is due firstly on account of, and simply on account of, civil- 
and ciiminai iitigationj secondly, to attain predominance in their res- 
pective villages, thirdly, on account of compound interest, fourthly, on 
marriage and funeral ceremonies and fifthly, on extravagance, including 
'itichtiHui niwuzi. Debt for productive purposes is unknown in thia- 
area. 


243G. Debt and credit as elsewhere go together. ' Those who own less 
than an economic holding have very little scope for borrowing and: . 
cannot bring forward suiffiCient security. Most of the borrowers, there- 
fore, are those who own more than an economic holding and those are 
big landlords. 

2437. In order to encourage borrowing for productive purposes firstly it 
would be necessary to change the wrong action of the predominance ' 
in the villages, discourage extravagance and confer Governmental- 
favours on those who have taken active steps in better agriculture, the 
use of improved implements and the education of their children and 
have thus elevated their own status. 

2438. The sole creditors of these people are the money-lender shop- 
keepers. The credit due to iGovernment, banks, co-operative societies,.- 
indigenous bankers is insignificant comparatively speaking. 

2439. 2. The prevalent rate of sahukara interest is 37J per cent, per 
annum. Compound interest is charged. The zaviindar usually would 
not break his relation with the saJmJear who is his sole agent of credit, 
as neither Government loans, banks, co-operative societies are within 
easy reach or known to the common agriculturist. 

2440. 9. The existing legislature provides ample protection for the 
creditor, but there is lack of right sort of creditor and sahuhar serving 
a useful purpose. Now, on accoimt of the ignorance of the people, lack 
of sound ci’edit or competition has become their enemy and has become 
the cause of their ruin. Secondly, capital is needed for the debtor's 
sake and capital to exploit the needs of the debtor must be checked. 

2441. 4. Yes, to a certain extent. 


2442. 5. Yes. 

2443. 6. (1) Yes. (2) The process can be checked by enforcing legisla- 
tion in respect of regulation of aceoimts of the money-lenders, pro- 
paganda and start of co-operative societies of different kinds, 

2444. 7. There may be some cases of the kind. 


2445. 8. When the money-lender advances cash, .besides, sureties he 
takes ornaments or other collateral securities and enters double the 
sum in his books so that if time for litigation comes he might have his 
prev well in hand. When advancing small sums for manure and seeds 
he generally takes no security but takes 8 annas per maund as com- 
mission on the produce at the time of selling, which ^ known as 
dharat, over and above the small part in produce. Moreover the 
debtor is bound by mutual consent that he would not sell but through 
his money-lender. As a matter of fact each zarmndar has his own 

3£r. Mohd. Vsiif, - . 
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rnoney-lendei’ us almost each zamindar is a debtor and hence the rate 
of the produce is nothing but the sweet will of the money-lender him- 
self. No matter what the rate of tobacco plant in Hazara, Lahore or 
even in Peshawar and Mardan may be, the money-lender will fix his 
own lo\v rate to the great detriment of the zamindar and will have it 
imposed as the latter has no other alternative. No seller in this area 
buys except through the money-lender and hence the legitimate rate 
of the produce is nowhere. If co-opei*ative commission shops, Gov- 
eri^ent store-house on Egyptian model is extended it may break the 
ruinous monopoly of the monej^-lender. 

2446. 9. The Usurious Loans Act or something like it must be introduced. 
5447. 10. Yes 

2448. 11. No. 


B.~ Finance roR agbicultur.al production. 

2449. 12. The agriculturists in the Swabi Tehsil are mainly financed by 
the money-lender. Except the small amount that is loaned to them 
by Government as tdkavi there is no other financial agency. The Co- 
operative Department has begun work only recently. The rate of in- 
terest on loans for expenses during cultivation is no fixed amount but 
a charge on the produce at 8 annas per maund which varies with differ- 
ent crops. The security offered is generally ornaments. The rate of 
interest worked out comes sometimes to 50 per cent., which is very exor- 
bitant. Except the money-lender, shop-keeper or the Government 
iahavi loan, the zamindor can go to no other financing agency. 

2450. 13. The agriculturist does not, or rather the common agriculturist 
cannot, profit himself by the talcavi loans. Apart from the defects of 
the takavi system, there are practical difficulties for the agriculturist 
to avail himself of its benefits. If the grant of talcavi loans is to be 
e.xtended and their benefit thrown open to all, the one thing neces- 
sary would be the strictest supervision of the application of the loans, 
for the zamindar does not so much suffer from lack of capital as from 
capital at extortionate rates or his own misuse of the loan. 

2451. 14. The only financial agency, working in this area is the money- 
lender and he has his brother money-lenders to whom he resorts i.u 
times of need when he has to meet the demand of his agriculturist or 
the borrowers on the very security of the ornaments offered to him at a 
comparatively low rate and then lends to the zamindar on high and 
exorbitant rates. He neither needs nor desevve,s co-ordination. The 
need for Government loans for the good of the people is very pic-ar 
and co-ordination between the Government loans, co-operative socie- 
ties. rmperial Bank and other indigenous bank.s will he wcU-onn ami 
productive of great benefit to the debtor as vvell ns the creditor. 

2f.72. 15. The chief defects in the finance of agriculture ;uv : — 

(1) Creditor docs not bother himself .'bout tlic-aprilitsitaiu <.f the 

loan, lie only cares for the .security. 

(2) Bate of intcre.st i.s exorbitant. 

(t!) ilethod of accounts ;.<? defective. 


:.>.u 


(l) Tiio creditor ra.thcr go.tds the debtor (!■ spet d 
repayments 
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present available is in- 

0^ tbo capital 


G. Fikancb roR jjabketixg. 


2-164. 17. The chief marketing centres in the Swabi Tehsil are 

(1) Nawenkilli, 

(2) Tordher, 

(3) Swabi, and 

(4) Topi. 


is little of marketing by the producer. He is bound to 
sell it through the money-lender to whom he is usually indebted when 
the crop is ready. The produce of the agriculturist thus is not open 
to a free marketing nor is he free to the market. 


2450. 19. Please refer to answer to Question No. 18. 

245<. 20. With an initiative from the Government there is great possi- 
bility of success in this direction. 


2458. 21. Tliero are no such facilities. 

2459. , 22. Nil, 


D.— Long period loans for AGRicuLxoRE. 


2460. 25. I'hero is great demand for long term credit in the hhsU for 
the redemption of landed property, development of agriculture and 
bringing into cultivation new land, etc., by large landholders and 
owners r.f about 100 acres of land and to some extent by peasant pro- 
prietors for digging of wells or repairing old wells, etc. 

2461. 26. Long term loans are difficult to obtain and it is still more 
difficult to make the best use of them. 

2462. 27. Kindly refer to answer to Question No. 18. 

2463. 28. Kind of land — 


Kind of land. 

Price per acre 
by private 
negotiation. 

Ratio. 


< Es. 


Chahi . . . . • . • . 1 

800 to 2,500 

8 

3reJiri 

100 to 200 

5 

Barani ... 

10 to 40 

1 


The prices of chahi land are enormously inflated by’ local_ conditions, 
nearness to their dwellings and traditions or else it is little 
better than the nehri as would be clear from its ratio from 8 to 5. 
The nehri land iu. comparison to its price gives the best returns but 
it demands adventure and effort to bring it under cultivation as it is 
usually far from the villages and to make dwelling there. The haram 
land is generally waste land and gives the least return at maximum 
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cost. The value of land in Government auction or by court decree is 
difficult to cal dilate as at the time of such auctions conflicting forces 
are at war. Sometimes the enemy of the land owner would buy it at 
fabulous rates and sometimes land would be sold on account of lack of 
purchaser and the influence of the land owner for very small sum. 

2464. 29. The co-operative societies to advance long term loans can 
mortgage agricultural holdings, but in case of default it cannot seize 
and auction the land. In case of default I think it necessary that co- 
operative societies should have the power to seize or auction the land 
{mortgaged. 

2465. 30. There are no mortgage banks in the telisil, 

2466. 31. There are no mortgage banks in the telisil. 

2467. 32. A Co-operative mortgage bank at Mardan, with Mardan and 
Swabi as tlie area of operation, would prove very useful. 

(a) and (Jj) As detailed in the model bye-laws of the co-operative 
mortgage banks. 

(c) The share capital is likely to be subscribed by the public, but 

the Government may undertake the subscribing of balance 
in the preliminary stages. 

(d) The period for which the loan should be advanced should 

extend from 15 to 20 j'ears. The amount of loan advanced 
should not Oe more than in case of chahi land 50 per cent, 
in case of nehri and barani 75 per cent. 

(e) The mortgage banks should obtain their cai^ital from shares, 

fixed deposits for long terms, loans from central institu- 
tions and by issuing debentures bonds. 

(/) These debentures should carry Government guarantee at 
least for interest if not the principal. 

(g) In the preliminary stages the Government should take up the 
balance. 

2468. 33. The agricultural mortgage bank may raise money on: — 

(1) Fixed deposits for 4 years at 74 per cent. 

(2) Fund.s from central institutions at 7 per cent. 

(3) Debenture bonds at 8 per cent. 

(4) Land at 9 or 04 per cent. 

2469. 34. As the annual yield is not sure or known and prices for the 
same kind of land vaiy, exact calculation is difficult, but from the 
records of certain class of land sold in the previous 5 years under 
normal conditions minus ten iper cent, for the inflatedness of prices 
would bring us nearer to the exact price of a certain quality of land. 

2470..^ 35. Any financial obligations undertaken by the Government must 
bo given preference over all creditors except the Govci-nmeat demand 
of laud revenue. 

E. — IxnusTuiEs sussiDi.tnv to Aonicrr.Tcni;. 

2471. 38. No such industry. 

2472. 40. In seasons when the farmer is not well employed, he can be 
employed with the rearing of silk worms and cigarette making for 
which little capital is needed. 



F. — Etjeal co-opeeation. 

co-operative niovement is only very recently started here. 
Fffoits aie being made to receive deposits, as well as lend money and 
to make them real co-operative institutions affecting the very social 
and moral life of the people. ^ 


2474. 47. The co-operative movement is in its infancy and for its pro- 
pagation the assistance and co-operation of other GovBvnmezit depart- 
ments is necessary. These agrieultm-al societies need financial help 
and takavi loan must be issued to them. At present, however they 
need no financial assistance from the Government. ^ 


I. — Indigenous bankee and monby-lendee. 

2475. 55. Only the Hindu and the Sikh communities practice indigenous 
banking and money-lending in the a'rea. 

2476. 56. The money-lender is generally the shopkeeper also. , Almost 
all the money-lenders supplement their income by shopkeeping. 

2477. 57. The moneylender purchases or arranges the purchase of the 
agricultural produce and finances him in time of cultivation and 
throughout the season, supplies seed and other household necessaries. 

2478. 58. (a) Capital invested by money-lender is about Rs. 25,00,000. 
(6) Volume of business is about Rs. 60,00,000. 

(c) Expenses in (a) and (b) including civil suits, etc., is Rs, 50,000. 

(d) The village money-lender seldom borrows from the town banker 
at cheaper rate as the security of the ornaments offered to him by 
his intending debtor to lend them at higher rates. It would be better 
if the agriculturists were made' to approach the town banker when the 
town bankei' is brought nearer to them. 

2479. 60. As in answer to question No. 58. 

2480. 63, The prevalent rate of interest charged .by the moneylender 

from the agriculturist is 37^ iDer cent, and from men of influence he 
charges 25 per cent, or even less. These rates can be brought down by 
the co-operative organization and extension of the loan to the 

agriculturist; these would greatly benefit him and improve Ks 
standard of living. . 

2481. 64. Yes, There is prejudice against the moneylender. The dealr 
?ngs are not conducted on sound lines, accounts are faulty and rates in- 
appropriate and extortionate. The accounts must be made regular and 
the Usurious Loans Act fixing the rate of interest must be given' 
effect to. 

2482. 65. The net return of the money-lender is no less than 30 per cent.- 
per annum. Their business is generally increasing and there is no 
instance to my knowledge as regards the failure of moneylender. 

2483. 66, On account of the decline in the profit of the agriculturist and 
lack of security the moneylender has to refuse often. 

2484. 67. The moneylender is the only person to whom the agriculturist 
has to resort to in time of need. 

2485. 68. Part of the rural money certainly is going in the hands of the 
town bankers. If the system of leading and borrowing is regulated 
much improvement can be expected. 
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3486. 71. Unless the regulation of accounts and Usurious Loans Act are 
brought into operation no legal protection or facility for. the naoney;- 
lender is advisable. Legai facilities must be provided to the joint stocK 
banks to enable them safely to lend to the agriculturist on the secU' 
rity of his agricultural produce, ornaments, agricultural land or 
dwelling house. 

3487. 72. As above. 

2488. 74. The indigenous banking communities would not favour the 
regulation of their operations and accounts, a fact which goes a long 
way to lorove their uncharitable dealings, but if the measures are 
imposed they will not find these to their great benefit as their volume 
of business will greatly increase. 

J. — Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

2489. 79. About 2,000 of the agriculturists living in the telisil may be. 
having a surplus of Rs. 2,00,000. 

2490. 81. The tendency towards hoarding is decreasing. The amount 
■kept buried cannot be given. 

2491. 82. The large portion of money that comes into the hands of the 
people is mis-spent. The influence as yet of co-operative societies in 
this respect is insignificant. 

2492. 83. Farmers rarely lend to their fellow agriculturists and as they 
are orthodox Muslims they seldom charge any interest. The surplus 
money, if any, — ^for in the prosperous years they increase their expen- 
diture — tbey use mostly for the purchase of land. 

2493. 84. As the tehsil is an isolated one, the abolition of stamp duty 
.on cheques is not apparent. 

2494. 85. Yes, banking and investment habit in India is of very slow 
growth. The causes may be summed up as follow; — 

(1) Illiteracy. 

(2) Isolation. 

(3) Lack of confidence on account of failure of some banks. 

2495. 87. (1) Yes. 

(2) Ho. 

(3) Yes. 

2496. 88. Persons unwilling to earn interest can be induced to render 
such interest available for the economic development of the country orD 
the plea that such amounts would be doubled by Government and would! 
be spent according to their wishes for the economic development of 
the country in their neighbourhood, for constructing roads or digging 
public wells, or given to orphans or on sanitation, etc. 

2497. 92. Yes. The officials and non-officials of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment should be urged to make propaganda in this connection. Other 
Government officials should be asked to encourage such persons and 
confer titles or agricultural rewards on those persons who invest their 
.savings in productive purposes or the development of agriculture. 

2498. 94. Hone in this tehsil. 

2499. 95. Post Office Saving Banks may be opened at: — 

(1) Topi, (2) Zaida, (3) Hewankilli, and (4) Yar Hussain. 

Co-operative credit banks should be started in almost every village 
.and a mortgage bank at Swabi. 
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^^EPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Representatives of Local Bodies, e.g., Municipalities, Local Boards. 

and Panchayats. 

Memo, from SAYED MOHAMMAD ASHRAF, B.A., L.L.B 
Pleader, Vice President, Muaicipai Committee and Anjuman. 
Islamia, and President, Bar Association, Koliat (North West 
Frontier Province). 

260p It is most essential that a scheme should be formulated to make 
fac hfcies for the agricultural tribe to acquire loan on easy terms as 
India IS originally an agricultural country and only a very small por- 
tion of the population conducts industries. The trade of the country 
IS also dgpendent upon the agricultural produce. The agricultural 
population, feeling the burden of debt, are slowly and gradually leaving 
then an^stral profession and are going out for doing labour wherever 
found. Though they get very low -wages for their labour, yet 
in the present conditions the labourer's position is better off than 
that of an agriculturist. It is difficult to estimate present indebtedness 
of J;he agricultural classes of the district in figures. It is somewhat 
possible for the Government officials to provide accurate figures — to 
be quite accurate is not possible even for them. They can only be 
assisted by the record of the Registration Office, to know the mortgage 
debt on the immovable property, or from the decree of the civil 
courts or frcm the Income-Tax, Officer’s records; by those lists which 
arc prepared by the bankers for the department. But it is utterly 
impossible to estimate thofee debts which are incurred on the un- 
registered bonds or on buhis. From personal experience it can be 
stated that if not 95 per cent. ^ at least 90 per cent, rural population 
is under debt. In the circumstances it seems difficult to stop the 
tendency of leaving the holdings and adopting labour abroad. No new 
area has come under cultivation, and instead many tracts are slipping, 
away from the operation of plough. 

(a) The Land Alienation Act was promulgated in the Punjab in 
1900. In Bannu, Hazara and Peshawar districts of the Frontier the 
Act was introduced in 1904. But in our District (Kohat) unfortunately 
it was not introduced until 1921. The money-lending^ classes of adjoin- 
ing districts, Mianwali, Campbellpur an'd, Bannu availed themselves of 
this Act fully,, so much, so that nearly one fourth land of the district 
is under mortgage and nearly ^ is alienated under sale. - The alienation 
has mostly taken place in Kohat and Terri Tehsils. The people of oui 
District are intellectually more backward than those of the adjoining 
districts and now by the. postponement of the promulgation of the Land 
Alienation act they have suffered most. The agricultural land is 
mortgaged with possession and is thei’efor© highly burdened. 

{!)) The loan which is advanced in the shape of talMvi 
little and beais no proportion with the bania debt. In the opinion of 
the witness it would be less than one per thousand. 

(c> A large amount of the debt is secured on houses and ornainents ; 

on the other agricultural, implements it is ml, as the are 

these agriculturists are worth nothing. Abundant amounts of loan are 
advanetd on the whole estate of an agncidumst and on the <gncid 
tural produce of an holding, which is taken away by the mo y 
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lenders, consequently tiie zamindar lives on borrowings for the major 
portion of the year for his food and fodder for cattle. Almost^ all the 
landowners borrow seed from which is naturally of inferior 

quality. To a great extent this seed is also , responsible for poor 
produce. 

2501. (a) The debts are usually incurred for the following purposes: — 

(a) For the repayment of earlier debts which reach some times from 
Es. 200 to Es. 50,000. Examples can be quoted if required. 

(h) On account of illiteracy large amounts of debts are incurred 
on marriage,, hhatna and death occasions. These amounts have in- 
variably risen to such an extent as to become the cause of the aliena- 
tion of the whole property of the borrower. 

(c) Debts have also been incurred during famine in considerable 
amounts. 

{d) Due to the low rate of produce and on account of repayment of 
the interest on earlier debt the landowner is often left with very little 
to pay the land revenue; hence for this purpose he has to resort to 
hania once again. 

(e) The real causes of destruction of the zamindar are due to the 
compound interest and the interest not having been paid. 

(/) The debt is often incurred for seed purposes but its proportion 
to the debt as a whole is very low. No debt is ever incurred for 
manure. 

(p) The people on account of ignorance do not use improved imple- 
ments. The (Government have not even introduced them in the district 
hence no debt under this head. 

{Ji) The people show very little enthusiasm for digging wells and for 
making other imiDi'ovements, though there is scope for sinking wells. 

A small portion of the debt is incurred for forming hands. 

{i) The people help each other. No amount is incurred for 
labourers, though sometimes for building houses some amounts are 
incurred. 

(D Immense amounts of debts are incurred for litigation purposes. 
The district is inhabited by illiterate Afghans. They get excited on 
very little provocation and thus to keep up their so called Pashtu 
honour fight the ease to the bitter end. Owing to their ignorance 
they spend lots of money on police and other witnesses during the 
police investigation. The hanias are too shrewd not to avail^ them- 
selves of this opportunity; and seeing the agricultui’ist in urgent 
need of money lend it on very high rates of interest. Often the case 
reaches the court,- whei’e they again , spend sufficient amounts of monej' 
an(i if the case is deputed to jirga which is not unusual, the property 
which was mortgaged during the court proceeding is jisi’i^i^-nently 
alienated to stand the jirga charges. 

(h) Debt is often incurred to purchase cattle. 

(1) Debt is incurred for buying land and to fight pre-emption suit. 
Debt IS incurred at_ very high rates. And often the land which is 
j , preemption suit does not yield produce sufficient for paying 
oif the debt. The result follows that the successful party sells the land 
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bought ‘in the pre-emption suit along with his other monertv -NT,, 
-nourred for bringias fafiow' laad unte oSvS,' 
all such cases the villagers help each other gratuitously. 

houS. sometimes obtained for buying or constructing new: 


is not very popular among the 2 JaiW of this 
clistiict._ A Pathan who spends hundreds of rupees on the Shatna 
or maiTiage of his son hesitates to pay school fees of his son 
ihe zammdavs who are in service have begun to feel the necessity to 
spend on education. 


-oOw. Every class of persons owning holdings of different sizes are under 
debt without distinction. The landlords owning land more than hundred 
acres are small in number and those land-lords have mortgaged 
land already. In other cases lands are situated in such a part of the 
coimtry where irrigation is impossible. By adopting the following 
methods, borrowing for productive purposes by these classes can be 
encouraged: — 


(a) Extension of educational institutions. Even the period for 

the primary classes should be extended. 

(b) The principles of co-operative movement should be taught 

to children in school. 

(c) Co-operative movement should be introduced in the province 

very soon. 

(d) It should form a part of the Government officers’ duty; 

CHevenue and other Departments) to propagate the co- 
operative movement in the villages. 


The creditors are invariably hanias in the whole district. No other; 
institution advances loan. Only takavi forms a very small proportion.. 


2503. 2. The rates of interest are very high. The usual method of 
calculation is one maund of hajra in kharif and one maund of wheat 
in rabi for every twenty rupees. Otherwise usually the rate of 
interest is one anna per rupee per 'mensem. Sometinies it decreases up; 
to half an anna per rupee. Although the traders in the town borrow; 
from 12 annas per cent, to 2 rupees per cent., sometimes secured by 
some property and sometimes without property. The interest is 
usually determined after every three months or after six months. But 
before ^the introduction of Land Alienation Act, when the money- 
lender saw that the debtor had sufficient property he used to allow 
his interest to be increased. At this, bonds were renewed^ with the 
contents that a cash advance is made and when it had risen to a 
considerable amount, in the first instance his landed property was 
taken in. mortgage and after sometime it was bought. 


2504 3, The leffal procedure and the present legislation as conducted 
in this province all help the money-lender. The witness makes the 
following suggestions to save the ignorant but useful agriculturist 
from the clutches of bis shrewd creditors: — 

(a) The rate of interest should be fixed by legislation and it 
^ should be made obligatory upon the courts not to exceed 

that limit. 
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(b) The loan which is secured by the aid of property may be 

recovered by instalments, 

(o) The present law about undue influence should be amended 
so far as to include provisions to minimise the effect of 
money-lenders lending money on very high rates of interest 
to the needy agriculturists. 

(d) "^he Usurious Loans Act should be given full effect and 

means should be adopted to save the debtor from the 
tricks of the money-lender such as showing new cash 
advance for the old debt in new bonds, or writing new 
bonds of cash advance in the name of his friends. 

(e) Money-lenders Bill, as moved in the Punjab Legislative 

Council by Mir Maqbool Mohmmad, M.L.C., should be 
promulgated here. 

(/) Co-operative societies should be opened through the length 
and breadth of this province. Irrigation projects should 
be worked upon. 

2504(a). 4. Yes. The financial difficulties are responsible for replace- 
ment on a large scale of small agriculturists by bigger zamindars and 
money-lenders in our district. A very large area has passed into the 
•hands of the money-lenders. 

2505. 5. Yes, a large niimber of efficient farmers have been turned into 
•tenants-at-will or are doing labour abroad. The particular feature 
-of this district is that whereas in the case of other districts fallow 
land is coming under cultivation, in this district the arrable land is 
often turned into fallow land. 

2506. 6. Really the process is taking away from the actual cultivator . 
the incentive for cultivating his land in a more efficient manner. 
The witness makes the following suggestions for counteracting it; — 

(а) The amount of taJcavi loan for the district should be in- 

creased. 

(б) Instead of advancing takavi loan in cash the best quality- 

seeds should b^ provided to the agriculturists. 

(c) The agricultural exhibitions should be held regularly. 

(d) Agricultural farms for demonstration of improved methods 

and implements should be opened by the Government. 

7. Though it is not customary to extract personal labour from the 
borrowers yet it is not unknown. 

2508. 8. hTo such institution like transborder money-lenders, etc., 
exists in this district. 

2509. _9. The Usurious Loans Act is given very little effect to in this 
district. The method to make it effective is to make it compulsory 
upon the courts to apply it, 

2510. 10. Sahukara Bill, as introducel in the Punjab Legislative Council,, 

is badly needed in connection with the regulation and publication of 
accounts of money-lenders. ^ 

2511. 11, Arbitration Boards or village Punchayats are unknown in this 
district. There is no such agency which may be resorted to, for 
settlement of accounts _ between the money-lenders and the borrowers. 

It can do much good if some such agency is established by the 
Government. 
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B. Finance foe ageicultiteal pueposbs. 


reaoi-ted to for ;-(») the expenses during cultiva- 
tion, (b) capital and permanent improvements, and (c) other snecial 
needs, such as failure of monsoon, land revenue, etc. There is no dis- 
tinction of any class of . agriculturist and ho other agency but ' the 
buiiiu- U'ho advances money in the villages. <■ 

2513. 13. In each case the agriculturist does his best to acquire tahavi 
and on account of a particular sort of treatment by authorities he 
cannot avail him^lf of this loan. There is no defect in the law itself,, 
but there arc difficulties for the agriculturists in the way of obtain- 
ing this, borne iirovision is needed for its smooth working. The 
amount should also be increased indeed. 


2514. 14. There arc no credit agencies except the bania, hence no 
question of co-ordination. 


2515. 15. The agricultural produce is only financed by tabavi system,, 
the defects have been shown under reply to question No. 13. 

2516. 16. The total amount of capital required at present for various 
purposes mentioned in question No. 12 for the Kohat District is 20 
lakhs. It is estimated on personal acquaintance, with general affairs 
of the district. However this is not the accurate amount of the 
capital required for the purposes. The capital at present available 
is not adequate for the purposes. 


2517. 17. There are no efficient marketing centres in our district for the’ 
crops. However the grain of the adjoining -villages is gathered at 
Kohat, Thai, Lachi and Latambar. The banias work there. 'The- 
ignorant landowners are matched ’with the shrewd bania with a great 
loss to the former; Government vigilance is needed at these places. 

2518. 18. If the agriculturist brings his produce in these centres he 
has to pay superfluous charges such as “dharat, tulai, Ealai^ .paltai, 
dharui^ dhamiaii, shagirdi, cliittiana, chung% etc.; on coming to- 
these places. An agriculturist has to pay from 3 to _4 annas per maund. 
There is large scope for improvement in this direction. But the 
success can only be achieved through the co-operative movement. 

2519. 19. Previous to taking his produce to the market, the agriculturist 
stores it in bis house, and in the market with the local artias.. 
When the agriculturist leaves his produce as security in the' so called 
markets, he is able to acquire loan for half the value of the produce 
at the rate of interest 3 ])ies to six pies per rupee per mensem. But he 
is bound to pay the rates mentioned in the answer to question No. 18 
and also the rent of the store house for keeping his produce. 

25=^0 20. It is possible that with the aid of Government the licensed 
warehouses in India may be established on the lines of the system 
which exists in the United States of America and elsewhere. 

2521. 21. Co-operative shops are the remedy for procuring, goods for 
-the cultivator. 

2522. 23. The people will welcome any co-operative movement. 

2523. 24. Pteduction of duty will do a great deal towards the establish- 
ment of markets. 

Syed MoJid. Ashraf. 
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D.— Long period lo^vn eor agriculture. 

2524. 25. There is really appreciable demand for long term credit in 
this district if the rate of interest be reasonable. 

2525. 26. The big landlords can obtain loans on the security of their 
. land for the period of six years, the other zamindars can obtain 
upto three years. 

2526. 27. Every zamindar prefers to acquire takavi loan but the amount 
granted is very small. Moreover in acquiring money usually he has 
to satisfy the undue and exorbitant demands of the department in 
charge of takavi. If takavi is advanced on landed security only and 
no personal security is required, it would do a great deal in creating 
facilities for acquiring this loan. The document required to be fur- 
nished for acquiring takavi loan should be made free of charge. 

2527. 28. The land irrigated by spring water, in Kohat town is worth 
fi’om one thousand to four thousand rupees per acre. The other land 
dependent upon rain is worth from Rs. 20 to Rs. 500 per acre. The 
annual production of land bears the ratio of 3 to 100 to the value 
of land. The value of the land in the case of auction, in the town is 
greater on an average. And in the case of a village the land brings 
lesser value in auction than the other. 

2528. 29. The legal impediments to- the mortgage of agricultural holdings 
exist in our province in the shape of the Land Alienation Act. Practi- 
cally these impediments are producing no effect on the agriculturist’s 
capacity to borrow capital for long periods. The only modification 
required is that there are some tribes, which are originally agricul- 
turists and are not protected by the present law. If they are also 
included in the fold of this law their agricultural land will also be 
saved from the money-lenders. 

2529. 30. No co-operative banks exist. 

2530. 32. Mortgage banks should be established under the co-operative 
movement. 

2531. 33 to 37. There is no co-operative system. The replies to these 
questions cannot be given by the witness as these things are not in 
personal expeiience of , the witness. 

2532. *38 and 39. The industries mentioned in question No. 38 do not 
exist in this district. The main reason for their absence is the poverty 
and ignorance of the land-owner. If co-operative movement is intro- 
duced and an agricultural farm is established in the district for the 
demonstration farms of these industries, there is every possibility of 
these industries coming into existence. The material for these 
industries does grow already. 

2533. 40. Though the construction of new roads is sure to profit the 
opening and improvement of these industries in the first place demon- 
stration for these industries is needed. 

2534. 41 to 46. No co-operative society exists in this district. 

2535. 47. Co-operative movement should be started and financial con- 
cessions like special exemption from income-tax should be granted in 
order to stimulate the growth of the movement. 
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G. — Non-ageicultuke credit and indebtedness. 

2536. 48. The rate of interest in the urban ai’eas is 12 annas per cent, to 
3 rupees per cent. The usual rate of interest is Rs. 1/8 per cent or 
lis. 1/9 per cent. Urban classes of all communities are all under debt. 

debt in Kohat town would be 50 lakhs approximately, 
hstabhshment of banks is badly needed, 

2537. 49. In our District cho/plics and blankets are made in abundance^ 
also some amount of silk cloth for tables and mantlepieces is made. 
By the extension of banking system it is sure to profit. 

2538. 51. and 52. Banks do not exist in Kohat. 

2539. 53. The grower of produce in India does not get the full value 
for his produce on account of many reasons. The reasons already men- 
tioned do not cover his whole position with regard to the produce. 
The ignorant agriculturist many a time does not know the real rates. 
He is poor and cannot store his produce. He sells his produce in small 
quantities. The full profit, whatever it is, taken by the bania of the 
viUag'e. Co-operative movement will improve the condition a great 
deal. 


H. — Tb^vnsbobdee trade. 


2540. 54. The Gilzais of Afghanistan bring ghee, horses, pishta, badam 
and other fruits, carpets and ?ting (asafoetida), for sale in this district. 
And they in their turn buy the things made of iron, sugar, salt and 
leather. There is no practice of borrowing these. 

2541. 55. Hindu bonias practise indigenous banking and money-leriding 
in Kohat District. The people deposit their money with the banias, 
who advance' it to others. Sometimes petty banias borrow from the 
bigger banias on easy terms. 

2542. 56. They are also vendors in the villages and whole-sale dealers in 
towns. Thej' are in some cases contractors. But the main source of 
income of them all is intej'est. At least ten per cent, of these money- 
lenders live exclusively on money-lending. 

2543. 57. The money-lenders of the Kohat District give loan for extra- 
vagancy, i.e., to spend on the occasion of marriage or hhatna or death 
of the elders in the family. The money is not spent on some productive 
purposes. Only a small amount is spent on useful purposes. Indeed 
in towns the loan is advanced for helping the trade. 

2544. 58. Accurate figures are not known. But the bania advances small- 
amounts and' lives on compound interest. 


(а) His expenditure is very little. 

(б) The village money-lender lends in the village on high rates of 
interest and borrows from the urban money-lender on easy terms. 

(c) The Imperial Bank of India has nothing to do with the banias 


(bankers). 

2545. 59. These monej>--lenders realize four annas per cent, for the sale 
of the hundis also four annas per cent, for the exchange of the 
hundis. 

2546 60. Every monej'-lender advances on the security of the personal 
property of the borrower. They also lend on personal security. 

2547 61. The urban money-lender lives on the money insured with hun 
and his personal capital. The village monej-Iender besides wsj>wn 
capital borrows from the urban' money-lender at low rates oj. mteiest,. 
and lends on very high rate of interest. 

Syed Uohd. Ashraf. 
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“MS. 62. Bankers ot rural areo. have lesser capital than those oi urban 
area. It cannot be e.xactly estimated. 


{a) Bankers of rural area pay interest to those of urban area, at 
the rate of 12 annas or one rupee per o^iut. and give money 
to :(nnindar$ at 'Bs. 1-9-0 to Bs, 3-2-0 per cent. 


(6) The rate of interest is occasionally decreased or increased 
different seasons. The local bankevs usually borruv. au,-; 
from others on their personal responsibility. 


in 

ev 


2ai9. 63. The agrieultuval cunununity used to pay iuteie.si in kind at 5‘J 
per Cent, per annum, 

2o50. 63. The better organization to bring clowji the-se rates nid be tu 
open uumuduta bank.s and to fix rate of interest. This will noir only 
confer groat benefit on the agricultural community but will improve 
their standard of living as well as oblige them to spend more on agri- 
cultural improvcmcnt.s and better agricultural implement.s, etc.. 

2.551. 6'i. There undoubtedly exists prejudice against the bankers for 
levying high rate of interest. The dealings are not conducted on 
sound hues and this effect can be i amoved b} the openi.-ig cf cu-opoia- 
tive bunks and good education. 


25.52. 65. Tito bankors and money-lenders draw much Itencfit after 
deducting expenses, charges and losses. The court e.xpenscs are re- 
covered through tile courts. 

2553. 66. E.xact number of indigenous bauker.s or money-lenders having 
failed cannot be ascertained but this class does not usually tail. The 
failure depends on the failure of debtors who are pressed with high 
interest. Ordinarily Juerchants fail for their debts as well as decline 
of their business. 


2551. 66. Tlie bankers cannot meet liie demands gonerully on acceuni 
of the unucceiiiable security and iusufiiciency of their capital. 

25.55. 67. IBonoy is received by the public including indigenous b.'.r.ker.s 
peisojiaily in cash. 


By .supply bilks money is remitted on payment. Provincial co- 
operative bank will benefit remittances. The merchant.; remit money 
l>y /\iindi». Tiic.-i.' .ii'i! made much u;-e uf in Ocluia-r lu .March .iad 
are nut -.o ivciiucntly used in hot season. Tlie /t'.:iidh are gradually 
being et, averted into pro iuHcs by which the dealers suffer losa^e.-;. The 
dealev.s execute prij-notes for rejiaymer.t of momy on dcmr.ml. fixinc 
the jn-rind oraliy. TTii.-; svstem lead.; tlie creditor;-, to lo;.:, or {.’.ilarcc 
Tiii-. >..;n he removed b> ti’.e .unendiiien’. oi ihc iavr lega.rJine' exv.an'. j- n 
of a'iio duty c.nd by fivina the p-erivai of lepe.yiiiCSi! in tie- jeo no’..- 
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sa/jMZia;’ will be displeased with the passing of sahuhara' 
bill,’ but there lies a benefit for the zainindai\ etc.. 

2562. 75. It is over-essential for the Imperial and other banks to charge 
commissions for periodical hundies and this system will be useful to 
the debtors, etc. 

2563. 76. The co-operative societies can be connected through co-opera- 
tive bank with towns and villages. 

2564. 77. The object can be gained by appointing ’under the 

supervision of local officers. 

2565. 78. The village banks should open their accounts with sahukars 
of the town and both the bodies should have their accounts connected 
v.dth the Imperial Bank. It is possible. 

2506. 79. Tlie exact estimate cannot be framed, but when the Cultivators 
will become educated and weil reformed and steps will be taken to 
improve their cultivation, then it is quite possible that they will save 
the money. The result will then easily be known -and the extra 
amount will be deposited in banks. 

2567. 80. At present nothing can be known but the reforms may bp 
introduced according to the reply to question No. 79. 

2568. 81. As there are no reforms according to reply to question No. 79, 
therefore any money which the people have with them is used in buying 
gold, etc. \Vhen the reforms will be introduced, they will have their 
connection wiit the banks. 

2569. 82. As there are no co-operative societies in this district so the 
public spend the money on marriages and death ceremonies, etc. In 
case of there being co-operative societies, the public will save much. 

2570. 83. Some zamindars give their produce on debt and sometimes 
the people take one maund of harvest for Pis. 20 on interest as they have 
no money. 

■2571. 84. The people are pleased with the abolition of the duty on 
cheques. In case banks arc opened the public will like to take cheques 
instead of cash and every person will open his account in the bank. 

2572. 85. Education is the only means of profitable spending and saving 
money by trade. 

2573. 86. Now the pensioners, Government servants,^ court of -wards 
and provident fund money is deposited in postal sa-yings banks but in 
case of banking system the people will transfer their account to such 
banks. 

2574. 87. I do not know. 

2575. 88. The condition of the public will improve when they will be 
more educated and stop to take interest. 

2576. 89. to 91. No. ^ . 

2577. 92. The system can be popularised by expansion of education. 

•2578. 93. Branches of the Imperial Bank should be opened in this 
district, as there are none at present. The public of the place where 
there are such branches have enjoyed much benefit. The existence of 
banks will provide facility to the zamindars,, the income-tax payers and 
other persons, etc. 

2579. 94. There is no bank except native banks in this district. - It is 
Very essential to open co-operative societies and Imperial Bank’s 
branch. 

'2580. 95. There should be branches of Imperial Bank at Kohat, Territ 
Hangu, Thall, Bahadar Khel, Karak. 

S'yed Mohd. Ashraf. 
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WRITTEN REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Banks. 


Mr. A. McINNES, C/o imperial Bank of India, Peshawar Canton- 
ment. 

[_Note . — The views expressed in this note are not given by Mr. 
-Mclnnes in his official capacity as Agent of the Imperial Bank of 
India, but in his private capacity as a practical banker.] 

B. — Finance for agricultural production. 

-2581. 12. Peshawar is not a large grain producing district, and in addi- 
tion to the crop harvested, imjiorts of this commodity are received 
from the Punjab to meet the demand for local consumption. There 
-are no large stocks stored in Peshawar in consequence, and any small 
•demand for finance is met by the local shroffs. The usual security 
taken by the shroff for such advances is a demand promissory note 
bearing one name only, Le., the name of the borrower. 

-2582. The cotton crop is very small, and this year the owners of the 3 
ginning factories in Peshawar have not considered it advisable to 
open their factories. 

F. — Rural co-operation. 

:25S3. 41. There is only one co-operative credit society in Peshawar, 
vii., the Civil Employees' Co-operative Credit Society. This society re 
ceives money on deposit and grants loans to its members. 

H.— Transbordee trade. 

2584. 54. Most of the firms in Peshawar trading with Afghanistan have 
•branches in Kabul and other important centres. The goods, viz,, 
china, tea, piece-goods, sugar, etc., are despatched to these branches 
who arrange for their sale for cash or exchange for hides, skins, 
carpets, and dried fruits. The finance for this trade is supplied partly 
by the local banks and partly by shroffs. The rates naturally vary 
according to the demand for finance, but in the busy season, i.e., 
October till March, the usual rates charged are from 7 per cent, to 
9 per cent. The finance for the export of skins, hides and carpets to 
-Europe and America is supplied by the exchange and joint stock 
banks who purchase bills of exchange drawn by local firms on mer- 
chants in those countries. The Imperial Bank of India is restricted 
by the Imperial Bank of India Act from tVansacting this class of busi- 
ness. 

• I.— Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

2585. 60. The usual method of granting loans by indigenous bankers is' 
by taking a promissory note, payable on demand, from the borrower. 

'2586. 61. The indigenous banker provides himself with funds by accept- 
ing money on fixed deposit. 

2587. 62. The rates allowed by shroffs for fixed deposits vary in the 
different seasons. They will pay up to 6 per cent, for funds in The 
busy season, October to March, but only from 4l per cent, to 5 jaer 
cent, during the summer months, when trade is slack, and there is 
little demand for finance. A fixed rate of 5 per cent, is usually 
'granted by them for 12 months deposits. I am imable to form any 
estimate as to the extent of the deposits, taken by the shroffs in 
Peshawar. 


Q 
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*0,. Si. 1 consider II, e banking resources in Peshawar are aclgqnate. 

Manager, The Punjab National Bank, Peshawar City. 
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2599. 56. In Peshawar City indigenous bankers receive de) 3 o.sits as 
unrent iiccoimts and end_ money. Some are concerned only with- 
icceiving deposits and lending money, while others besides this busi- 
ness do trade in piece-goods, grains, sugar and cotton .to a great 
extent. In my opinion not more than 10 per cent, live mainly on 
money-lending. 

2600. 60. The bankers in Peshawar City usually give loans to respecta- 
ble traders ranging from two to six per cent, on pro-note and /imdi's 
w'hich are iiajmble 30 to 180 days after sight. They do allow 
overdrafts sometimes to their regular clients, who usually deposit 
money with them. 

2601., 61. In Peshawar City when bankers run short of their funds to 
meet the demands of their creditors, or when their money is locked up 
otherwise, thej'’ go to joint stock banks or Imperial Bank of India j 

and get the loans from these banks, where they have already arranged ! 

credit facilities. j 

Manager, The Punjab National Bank, Peshawar City. 
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2602. 66. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders cannot meet all 
demands for accommodations sometimes on account of un-acceptable 
nature of the security offered, and sometimes on account of insufficiency 
of their working capital. 

2603. 67. .For internal remittances three sorts of machineries are brought 
into operation, viz., hand in or bills of exchange issued by bankers on 
their outstation agents, who are called urtiav, and drafts issued by 
joint stock banks on their own offices abroad ; while the third machinery 
is telegraphic transfer which is effected through the joint stock banks 
and the Imperial Bank of India. 

2604. 70. In Peshawar the hundi rate varies in winter and summer 
seasons. In summer the rate usually remains at 6 per cent, 
per annum while in winter it goes up to 9 per cent. The Imperial Bank 
hundi rate does affect these rates to a very great extent. 

2(i05. With reference to my interview with Prof. H. L. Chablaiii, one of 
the members of the Committee, and the information required by him, 
1 state as under: — 

The interest allowed on fixed deposits for short terms from Novem- 
ber to March and some time up to May, has been six per cent, for 
a period of twm to six months deposits of over ten thousand rupees. 

The proportion of finance bills to genuine trade bills that pass 
through this office is 1 to 10 per cent. 

The sunmier season, wdien the business is slack in Peshawmr, begins 
in May and ends in September and in this period also this office does 
not get any deposit from the indigenous bankers with the exception 
of a very fe\v w'ho do not receive any deposit from public and lend 
out their own capital in winter season, while great many others -whO' 
do receive deposits and beside lending of money take part in trade,, 
invest their spare funds in Bombay and Karachi in summer season. 
The investment of this branch is as under : — 


^lortgages 

• •. 

. . 7-J per cent. 

Overdrafts and cash credits 

• • 

..36 

Personal pro-notes 


. . 10 

Jewellery and fixed deposit 

, , 

•• IFt „ 

Foreign bills 


• • 91 » 

Fernand drafts 


. - 1 „ 


2606. Drawings on Bombay of this office exceed the remittances while 
remittances to Calcutta, (Amritsar and Cawnpore exceed, drawings. 
• The names of bankers working in Peshawar City ivhom I know* are 
as under : — 

Dewan Chand Gobind Earn. 

Amir Chand Lakhmi Chand. 

Narain Das Chela Ram. 

Sidhuram Dulichand. 

Kishendass Gobindlal. 

Wasanda Earn Balkishen. ] 

Eai Bahadur Karam Chand, ') 

O.B.E. ^ They lend out their own mciiev. 

Haji Safdar Ali. J 

As far as my knowledge goes they hold deposits far in excess of their 
capital and some of the bankers are holding much more deposits than 
the 3 omt stock banks working here and the proportion of deposit may 
be 60 per cent, with the bankers, while 40 per cent, with joint stock 

D3.Xli^S. 
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PUXr.-VB N.\L’ION.\L BANK, LIMrL'ED, PESKAWAPv CITY. 
Monthly balance of Pixod Duposit.s and Current Aecounfs. 
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Manager, The Punjab National Banh, Peshawar City. 
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PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, PESHAWAR CITY. 
Monthly bahiice of Fixed Dcpotsits 'uid Current Accounts. 


Xame of moutli. 

1021 ami lyJ-J 
Fixed Uepo.-'it. 

1031 ami 10’3 
Current Aeet. 

1938 ami lO’.'l 
Fixed DepOhil . 

1923 and 1921 
Current Aeet. 




1>:<. a. p. 

IN’, a. p. 

li.s. a. p. 

!!.■). a. p. 

January 



-i 0 

l,r-8,13.i l.'j 7 

0,00,171 13 G 

91,193 13 11 

rcbmary 



•1,01,313 0 r 

l.rl.3G3 0 0 

lO.SG.C'M M 3 

C8,0l0 3 5 

ilarch 


... 

5, •->(!, ICO 10 10 

l..r3,;oi 13 3 

10,3.'>,081 10 .5 

£0,008 1 9 

April... 

... 


.1,C0,'l.') 3 0 

3,0.',’; U 3 3 

10,8 1,3G.'> 7 3 

70, ‘-98 12 U 

Hay ... 

... 


3 O’ 

J.-'O.'a-' 5 0 

10,19,121 10 il 

8.’,bt0 !5 1 

June 

... 


O.OD.ECO 0 0 

;V31.'<7i 13 11 

9,’30,0u2 5 

90.117 7 0 

July ... 

... 


0,01,777 1 1 

l.CO,’;.’'!) l.> .5 

5 0 

1,,'7.E70 0 .> 

August 

... 


G, 77,070 3 

:',72,t.-.G 10 U 

b,37,t3o 11 1 

l,19,’'l.') 3 0 

September 

... 


7,’3l,G-.0 13 0 

3i>.v0.'> 1 11 

N51,350 11 3 

1,11, l.:7 lo' 1 

October 



7,00„-5,', 11 y 

l,yi,t01 13 3 

3,19, 175 13 7 

09,3!l 7 3 

November 



7,2g,l!iO 13 7 

J, ’30, -187 16 7 

8,2 0,1 70 13 7 

1,20,539 1 1 

December 

1!)U. 


7,3r>,K’0 0 0 

1,115,283 1 2 

.b,2G,101 3 1 

1,02, "23 1 7 

January 



7,-lS,CGa 5 10 

l.ro.fbi 0 1 

8,10,77.') 10 2 

i 01,JGa r 0 

l'ebm.iry 

... ... 


7.10,‘JiS 7 G 

1,36,503 1-1 .b 

8,27.200 C 3 

( 91,300 12 G 

1 

Harcb 



7,t0,0:'0 ,i 1 

15 1 

8,20,010 13 0 

00,553 6 .5 

April... 



8,30,071 8 7 

0 5 

8,11,000 3 2 

20,505 0 5 

Hay ... 



8,73,77U 7 8 

l,M,8fl G -A 

8,12,033 5 2 

9t.780 10 T 

June 

... 


O,G0,Glb 6 -i 

1,29,101 0 0 

S..19,301 G 2 

1,23,770 7 5 

July 



lO.lo.O.'O 10 1 

1,11,17-1 1 8 

8,31,121 11 1 

1 ,2!), 216 11 7 

August 



10,00,230 1 11 

2,27,787 11 7 

8,33,295 12 3 

1,22,832 12 7 

September 



10,30,830 13 -1 

1, •5.1,000 0 0 

8,.55,2:iG 3 3 

1,05,320 11 3 

October 



10,20,0*58 3 11 

1,02,137 5 7 

8,30,370 1 3 

88,711 13 1 

November 



0,38,816 0 5 

1,30,605 13 10 

9,03,505 10 0 

64,-120 15 8 

December' 


... 

9,50,127 0 9 

1,35,-130 10 1 

9,30,116 10 0 

1,02,746 15 5 
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PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, PESHAWAR CITY. 
Monthly balance of Fixed Deposits and Current Accounts. 



1025 and 1926 1026 and 1926 1937 and 1028 

Fixed Deposit. Current Acet. Fixed Deposit. 


Bs. a. p. 
9,11,517 13 10 



Manager, The Punjab National Banh, Peshawar City. 
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Rai Sahib CHU ^AR LAL, Banker, Abbottabad. 


•26()S. 1. I am not in a position to give any deiinite information bub 
debts are obviously incurred for various purposes enumerated in («) 
to (a). These debts are due, when unsecured, generally to non- 
agricultural classes and oa mortgages to zamindars. A portion of it 
may be due to co-operative societies. The borrowers are generally 
■ agriculturist traders in rural areas and traders in urban areas. 

2000. 2. The rate of interest varies from 9 per cent, in the case of 
tiaders to 12 per cent, in the case of unsecured loans to agriculturists. 
Debts from traders are recovered, as a rule, without much difficulty but 
it is extremely difficult to recover debts from the agriculturists, except 
in the case of laons advanced by zamindars on the security of land. 

2610. 3. The existing legislation and legal procedure are extremely 
defective and afford almost no help for the recovery of loans from 
agriculturists. Section 60 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Land 
'.Sienation Act and the Insolvency Act afford almost a complete pro- 
tection to the agriculturists against the recovery of debts from them.. 

2611. 4. It is a correct statement of facts. 

2612. 5. I am not aware of the facts stated* therein. 

2613. 6. Does not ai’ise. 

2614. 7. I am not aware, but it is very likely. 

2616. 8. The transborder Fatlian is the most hard-hearted money 
lender that India has ever seen. 

2616. 9. Frequent use is made of the Usurious Loans Act. Any fur- 
ther insistence on its use will lead to an abuse of the Act. 

2617. 10. I do not think that any case is made out for any legislation 
for the regulation of the accounts of money-lenders. The great outcry 
in the Jammu and Kashmir State is sufficient proof of the injurious 
effects and misuse of such a legislation. 


2618. 11. I cannot throAV any light on this matter. 

2619. 12. 1 have not much knowledge of the village life but I believe 
that the village money-lender is the mainstay of the villagers particu- 
Im-Iy of the peasant proprietor. A good deal of loans is obtained in 
kind, particularly seed. As regards the rate of interest I do not think 
that they are o.xce.ssive considering that the money-lenders have little 
or no security. 


2620. 25 and 28. Every one Avould be anxious to have long term loans 
but it is difficult to obtain long term loans without sufficient security 
w'hich is seldom forthcoming except when the lender is an ;igricuhari-st. 

2621. 29. The. chief legal impediments are the Land Alienarion Act 
and the Insolvency Act. Those who can afford to lend as a rule cannot 
secure their loans on mortg.age while those Avho can, have little to 
lend unless they happen to be l)ig zamindars. 

2622. 31. 1 don’t think there is any mortgage bank in this province. 


-623, 32. Luch banks would be u.seful if the inonev-lender.s and big 
:unn,„lar^^ of the locality could be a.ssociated with such banks. It 
would be very lielptul if the Government could also take up deben- 
tuies or purchase a part of the capital under proper s.afegiiards. 

2624. 33. Mortgage banks lend money on the moitmige of hou.se and 
.nulod proper^- and lor the latter the provisioms of the Land Aliena- 
I’on Act will have to be relaxed. 



2625. 34. Lund revenue uud productivity of the laud, 

2626. 35. ^Goveruincnt’s ouu representatives on the Board as directors^, 
aiui its oNvji auditors to audit the accounts, if noees.sury. , 

20:i(. 3b. ihe revenue records are certainly very cumbersome and the 
system doe.s require .some improvement. For a layman it is impossible 
to loJlcw the methods of revenue entries. 


iG2h. of. One method is that the personal security of two, three or 
ei eii more persoms may be taken for a very long term loan. 

2029. 38, 39 and 40. Co-operation between traders and agricultural 
classc'.s should be_ encouraged otherwise it is impossible to encouarge 
nulustries subsidiary to agriculture. 

26oU. 41 to 47. I cannot go into the details but the co-oj^erative credit 
societies are being run on purely communal lines and they have earnedi 
a very bad reputation for themselves as they are being managed by 
people who are absolutely ignorant of banking and uccouliLancy and. 
frequent cases of misappropriation have occurred. The whole co- 
operative movement has become obnoxious to the proper money-lenders, 
and trading classes. 


2631. 48 and 49. Urban communities are indebted and though in big 
towns ^thcre are banking 'facilities, the ‘rate of interest on unsecured, 
loans is high ranging from 8|- to 12 per cent, as a rule. 

2632. 50, The co-operative movement has not succeeded in meeting the 
financial needs of the small traders at all nor of tlie industrialists, 
whetlier oa a small or on a large scale. 

2633. 51. Co-operative movement should be extended in. order to in-- 
elude the urban and trading classes within its province. 

2634. 52. Export and import trades have been assisted by exchange- 
lianks and part'y by joint stock banks but this business is mostly con- 
hned to European banks. 

2035. 55. Indigenous banking and money-lending is run practically by- 
Jroraa and bunius but zamindars are now rapidly coming 
up ami are proving worse than the proverbial bania both in regard 
to the rate of interest and to the method. of extorting repayment. 
The monej'-lender in the rural area has hardly any banking facility, 
the system being that a smaller money lender can only fall back upon- 
a bigger money-lender. 

2636. .58. There are no indigenous bankers in our province. The Im- 
perial Bank and some joint stocks banks in the_ Punjab have got 
their branches in our province. The banking facilities are not at ail 
adequate. The credit given by the Imperial Bank is extremely 
restricted. 


2637. 59. In my province the negotiable instruments are not very 
much ill use. 

2638. 60. Cash credits are practically unknown. Loans are given for 
certain periods but private money-lending is declining on account ot 
the difficulties of recovery of loans. 


2639. 61. Indigenous bankers borrow .from one another and soniekmes. 
receive deposits from private persons. It is very seldom that they 
get accommodation .from joint stock banks. 

2640. 62. The rates of deposits vary from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. 


2641. 63. The late of interest paid by agricultui-al 

from 9 per cent, to 24 per cent. Kates can be brought down only bj. 

B. S. Chuhar Lai. 



increasing the security of the loans. Bad security always means higher 
rate of interest. Reduction in rates will certainly benefit the agricul- 
turists. 

2G42. 64. Artificial prejudice has been created against the indigenous 
bankers the foolish and vituperative preachers of the co-operative 
movements. 

2643. 85. An indigenous money-lender hardly gets more than 9 per cent, 
on his loans as his net gains and if his capital is a borrowed one his 
gain is verj small indeed. Many private banks have failed since 1920 
but I can't give their names. 

2644. 68. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders cannot supply ail 
the needs of the borrowers except of the petty borrowers in villages. 

2645. 67. There are no facilities for internal remittance o^oen to the 
indigenous bankers except in big towns where hnndis are freely ex- 
changed. 

2646. 68. In towns the negotiable instruments have done a lot for faci- 
litating credit and remittances but such a thing is unknown in the 
villages. 

2647. 69. I do not think that there is much surplus in the hands of 

indigenous banks. . 

2648. 70. If by some organisation they could be made to pool their- 
resources their lending power would certainly increase to a certain 
extent. 

26^9. 71. There is not much business done in himdis in ray town. 

2650. 72. I can’t throw any light on it. 

2651. 73. I. have, already stated that some organisations enabling them, 
to pool their resources would be very useful. 

2652. 74. The indigenous banking community would not tolerate any 
interference with the method of their keeping accounts nor to giving 
an undue publicity to their borrowings. 

2653. 75. I cannot suggest any definite means but if it could be done 
ic would be vei-y useful. 

2654. 78. I would leave these to experts 

2655. 79. Not much. 

2656. 80. No. 

2657. 81. The habit of hoarding silver and gold is going down. I cannot 

estimate. ' ' . 

2658. 82. The establishment of co-operative societies has possibly dons- 
something to induce people to deposit their surplus in the banks but 
in the villages there is hardly any surplus. The cheque habit is grow- 
ing and is very convenient and useful. As regards the vernacular 
scripts in banking I think under the present system of Government it 
would almost be impossible to dispense with English if the banking of 
all the provinces is to be linked up. 

2659. 85. I think it is right. The slow growth has been due to lack of’ 
faith in the stability of Government and to lack of understanding and 
also to the difficulties of realization. 

266a 68. I have nothing to say. ’ I don’t think much use is being made 
of Postal Gash Certificates in my province. 



26G 


-GGl. £7. I know notliing about the National Saving movement in 
knglanu but cei’tainljf any device to secure a saving habit among the 
peoj)le would he very useful. ’ 

2(i(T2. 89. Cei'tainlyj the Government is competing with banking insti- 
tutions and bankers in regard to deposits and investments. 

-fiC3. 90. I do not think that there is any difficulty in purchasing and, 
.'>a‘lung of Government securities hut many people have been ruined 
by ihc; jluctuations of prices in Government securities and one way of 
popularizing Government securities and encouraging the investments 
among the people is so to arrange the various government loans that 
securities of one kind may be exchanged at ]iav with the security of 
another order newly issued. 

2GG}. 91. The work is being done particularly through the banks, 
i here is no stock exchange in our province. 

•2GGo. 92. 1 have nothing to say. 

2GG6. 93, The fact of the oijening of the branche.s of the Tm]Derial Eank 
ail over the country has been helpful to a (;crtain. extent to big mer- 
chants and factory owners but of hardly any use to small trader's. It 
has doiui an imiueiuse harm to the existing joint stock banks, as it has 
practically thrown thmn out of competition. 

2i;G7. 91. There are very few existing bunking resources in our pro- 
vince. f do not think them adequate. 

2oGS. 95. 1 think .such institutions can hardly be opened in oar pro- 
\inee in places other than those already possessing them. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, ETC. 

Khan Bahadur NAWAB HAMID ULLAH KHAN of Toru (Mardan 

Tehsil). 


Section A. 

2669. 1. The present total indebtedness of the village amounts to about 
xis. 1,20,000. The greater portion of the money borrowed by the land 
holders is got from the village KIiaH-i, and the other well-to-do 
zdui'mdars against the security of land or houses. 

2670. It is fortunate that the amount of secured debts is i.-iuch higher 
than that of the unsecured, the proportion is that of_ lls. 90,000 to 
Rs. 30,000. The village money-lenders also play a very important part 
in financing agriculture; they supply money for agricultural piir- 
poses, domestic w'ants and the ceremonial expenses at compound in- 
terest. None of the money-lenders make any distinction between 
capital required for productive purposes and money 

ordinary household expenditure, but this much is certain that tne pro- 
nortion between the money borrowed for productive purposes and tlia 
liorrowed for ordinary expenditure is coiisiderably low. The loans on 
interest are generally contracted by the villagers for marriages, tuneial 
ceremonies, litigations, land revenue, purchase of cafcle and J^pay- 
mcn^ of fakavi. It is only in rare cases when the adjacent plot ot 
land is to be sold at a reasonable price that a zamind-ir borrows money 
Tor its purchase, 

^ OjUXih Ho, mid TJllodi HJian. 
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cent, per annum. But this can be safely considered as an exceiition 
rather than the rule. As a general rule it may be said that loan in 
cash doubles itself in three years, ' while loan in kind doubles itself 
in two. But at the same time it should not he forgotten that this re- 
presents the nominal rather than the real rate of interest, for they 
the non-agriculturists) augment their incomes by various sorts of 
tricks^ some of which are the following: — 

(ft) Interest for .one month is deducted from the sum lent and 
interest is. charged on the whole and the debtor is forced 
to acknowledge the receipt of the iihole. 

(6) The grain is doled out for food in cold ireather and repay- 
ment is taken a few months later with 30 per cent, of in- 
terest. 

(c) The^ monej'-lenders obtain bonds on false jjretencesj they 
give no receipts for the payment and afterwards deny 
them, enter largei- sums than actually lent out and under 
the threats of warrants and imprisonment manage to get 
fresh bonds. 


(d) The accounts are kept in such a loose ‘and unintelligible form 
that it becomes impossible for one to seiiarate the in- 
terest from the principal. 

2678. This is not all. There are also many other ways of exploiting the- 
poor, needy and ignorant zamindars. There are shopkeepers in the vil- 
lage, who would buy future crops. Supposing the expected rate of wheat 
is Its. 5-8-0 per maund, a local shopkeeper would lend money to a 
zamindar with a bond from him to supjily a specified number of' 
maunds of wheat at the rate of Es. 4 a maund at the next harvest. 
But the rapacious money-lenders are not content with the above des- 
cribed rates ; if the lender .is a shopkeeper and the money is borrowed 
for funeral, marriages or other such ceremonies, he i.s sure to wring a 
promise out of the borrowers to buy all their requirements from his 
shop, and then by suppB^ing inferior and adulterated things at the 
price of pure and un-adulterated articles, he furtber ransacks the poor, 
needy people. But the matter does not end even there, for the bor- 
rowers have to flatter the 'Shylocks’ and have to offer the,se blood- 
suckers from time to time some vegetables from their land accom- 
panied v, ith a little amount of butter or ghee, while the borrower thinks 
himself in duty bound to supply fodder for the lenders’ cow at least 
once or twice a week. 


2679. iSTumerous other tricks are played to baffle the illiterate zamindars 
but the zamindar though illiterate is able at times to_ understand the 
tricks of the cunning money-lender, but cleverness avails little in face 
of necessity, he sees the wa.vs in which he is enmeshed, but he is help- 
less; he is to get seed for his land, he nmst buy cattle to plough his 
field and work the water wheel, he has to pay the land revenue tind 
has also to perform extravagant social customs and ceremonies, which 
for him are more sacred than any law. 

2680. No doubt a part of the intffl’est is due to the element of risk, bub 
even where the security is good and the borrower a trustworthy per- 
son, the rate charged is unreasonably high. 

2681. As regards the agriculturist money-lenders they have their own 
wu'ivs of investing their money on lines well payin.g, though less lucra- 
tive than those adopted by sahukars. They invest their money on i^^rt- 
gages of land. It is often agieed between the mortgagor and the moit- 
gagee that the latter will accept the piece of land on lease for a cn - 
tain specified number of years at a certain rate ; and in the bond t. 

Nawah Hamid UUah Khan. 



amount of the lease-money for the peiiod agreed upon Js added to the 
principal and the whole sum is shown as qarz-i-hassana payable at a- 
certain specified time and in' case of default the lender is authorised 
by the bond to lay his hands on the piece of land given in security. 
8uch investments bring an income of about 12 per cent, per amnum. 
This method is thought to be the best for raising long period lotins, for 
it excludes all risks in the case of lenders and for the borrower it sup- 
plies monej' at much lower rates. 

.2682. When the croj)s are destroyed by floods, droughts or pestilence, 
Government also grants loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act; but 
tliey are not popular as thej'’ insist on a regular repayment, while the 
money-lender is agreeable to wait. Under normal circumstances, 
money-lenders will try to extend the period and thus allow the sum to 
multiply itself but he becomes very strict when the amount reaches 
the limit of insecurity. As a rule he would not allow it to extend 
over five years. Whether he presses for the repayment of the prin- 
cipal or remains satisfied with the sum going on multiplying 
itself ordinarily depends upon his judgment of several elements 
in his business. The credit of the bori'owor may be good or 
•deteriorating, he may know of a better investment for his money, or 
the lender from whom he himself had raised the money may be pressing 
him (lender) for the repayment. i 

2683. The position of the money-lenders is greatly secured and strength- 
>cned by the advent of the British Baj, for which the establishment of the 
-civil coui'ts began the reign of the money-lender Various acts have 
been passed by the local Governments but the only effective of them 
is the Land Alienation Act, which has proved the Magna Carta of the 
Indian Peasants, most of the other acts, such as Kamiauti Agreement 
Act in Bihar and Orissa, Deccan Agricultural Belief Act, Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 as amended in 1926, have proved to lie quite in- 
•cffective. I hope, if adequate steps are taken to find out the cause of 
their failure and’ their provisions are strictly enforced, the country 
would be relieved of some of the Avorst evils of the uncontrolled usury. 

‘2684. I think the money-lenders act in its revised form or the Money 
Lenders Act of 1927 passed by the British Parliament again st"icsury, 
needs serious consideration. It provides inter-alia that all money- 
lenders should take out a license, that compound interest shall be pro- 
hibited and that money-lenders shall, on demand by the borroAver, sup- 
ply information relating to the state of the loan, and also copies of 
documents relating thereto. 

’2685. Another difficulty in the way of enforcing the law is the iUitoraey 
of the people. The law limits the responsibility for the fathorV loan 
only to the proportion of the property received, but this law is .si'Idom 
availed of. It is considered as a debt of honour and a proiui-'^sory note is 
given without the least hesitation and thus they bind thonnsolvos to the 
loan, from which the laAv of the land exonerates them. Hut ns the 
present rural Insolvency _ Act is not without defects, limitntious and 
technical difficulties, it A\dll be, I hope, Arorthivliile for Govovmnont 
to pass a simple Insolvency Act, which will give th,'so, who have givon 
up all their assets, the right to earn their living if they v'ap ar.d thus be 
made free to make a neAv start in life. 


2686. I think it \vill be further advantageous boih 
borrowers if conciliation boards are foruKvi be 
snecial officers appointed in places, where- the 
riouslj- heaA'y. 




'Pent ii./is 
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Labour in lieu of inlercsL. 

2687. j lie (.••ondifcon of the Lainins and joooi' classes, who have borrowed 
13 woise than that of any other class. They becoJUG the bound ser- 
vants of their masters and in lieu of the interest due on the loan, they 
bind themselves to jierform whatever menial services are required of 
them. The wages given them are much lower than tliose of the free 
labourer and they can work for others only when their services arc not 
wanted by their masters. The wife of the Jcaiiuu debtor has often to 
work in the house of the lender and in return is given meals, the worn- 
out clothes and at times, though rarely, an .anna or two. 

2688. In some villages of the North-West Frontier Province there is 
found a good number of such persons, who in order to extricate them- 
selves from the meshes of the mkukars have gone to the Khans of the 
village and have borrowed from them and in lieu of the interest due on 
the loans, they have bound themselves to serve their lenders as 
c/iowkiflnr.'^ on every alternate nighf until they pay off the debts, but 
as they have few chances of repaying their debts and becoming free 
men, the debts pass on from father to son and so to say become heredi- 
tary. 

2689. The condition of the village artisans is no better than the above 
mentioned classes, the unsound method of financing them has led to 
their complete “Economic Servitude” for the artisans in debt to the 
local shopkeepers have to sell them their finished goods at prices 
which do not leave them (artisans) anything above a bare subsistence 
of life; it has cumulative effect on them and their offsprings who have- 
to start from a lower rung of the ladder and are less able and effi- 
cient to withstand either the money-lenders or an evil day. 

Effects on the borrower. 

2690. The effect on the borrower is anything but healthy, it degrades and 
demoralises him and renders him weaker to face the years of scarcity, 
loss of cattle or any other adverse circumstances, it turns him into an 
inefficient worker, he is not able to buy good seed, keep strong cattle, 
and supply ample manure to his land and hence reaps a bad harvest 
and unless he is a very fortunate and hardworking man, he will be 
yearly becoming worse as the debt is often incurred for unproductive 
loiu’poses it does not create the means of its own repayment. It saps 
his vitality and ultimately ruins him. 

2691. In this connection it is important to note Prof. Gide’s remarks. 
“Credit”, says Professor Gide, “holds up the land-owner as the rope- 
holds up the hanged man”. Out of 742 f;unirc'.s examined by 
Mr. Thorburn in 1896, only in 13 cases did an involved man recover 
his freedom. 

269?. The effect on the artisans and the kanvins is even worse, they be- 
come bound to their masters for ever. 

2693 It has led to the “Economic Servitude” of the artisan, vffio has to. 
work for life for the capitalist to whom he is indebted. The lender 
supplies raw materials and receives the finished articles at prices much 
below their market values, which means all incentive to work hard and 
acquired skill vanishes. It has converted many land-owners into ten- 
ants and labonyers and has sometimes resulted in the loss of work. 

2694. I think legislation with regard to publication and regulation of 
accounts cannot be too highly valued. It is sure to improve the 
matter to a great extent. In this line T would recon.mend as i have 

Nawah E.amid TJllah Khan. 



already suggested the consideration of the ‘-’Punjab Money Lenders’ 
Bill” in its revised form or the act passed by the British Parliament in 
1027. I hope if the provisions of this bill are strictly enforced it will 
ensure fan- transaction.s between the lenders and zamindars to a much 
greater extent. This is suggested as an immediate step, while !■ think 
the )-eal remedy lies in the development of healthy co-operative move- 
ment and education of the masses. 

UaitrioHS Loans Act. 

2695. It is not availed of in this province to any appreciable extent. 
It may be due to the influence exercised by the money-lending classes 
against the uninfluential zuniindars. In most cases the judges are 
aL-aid of the propaganda due to the combined efforts of the money- 
lenders who as a class are better organized than the debtors. 

2606. Thp'-c are no arbitration boards or imncliaijati here and to get 
their cases decided the money-lenders often hurry to the civil courts, 
where they" are sure that the magistrate would not go behind the con- 
tract and that the weapon of the Usurious Act will not be wielded 
against them. In a few cases, the borrower goes to the headman of 
the village and requests him to ask the lender to settle his accounts 
with the borrower and to persuade the former to give up at least a 
fraction of the money wrongly entered in the accounts. The headman 
often tries his best to reconcile the parties, but his decision is seldom 
accepted by the lenders, for the idood thirsty “Shylock” would not leave 
his pound of flesh. 


Section B. 

FinnnciiKj of agricultural production. 

2697. The agriculturists are mainly financed by the local money-lenders, 
all of whom are also running their shops in the village. But such 
loans are also supplemented by the loans from novernment under 
the provisions of Agriculturists Loans Act, and the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. Such loans arc often secured by the influential and 
oduc.’.ted peojde, but the poorer classe.s who have the most urgent 
need of such loans and who according to the provisions of the 
acts form the most deserving classes seldom get anything from this 
source. The expenses during cultivation are almost entirely met 
by loans from the local money-lenders or by getting money 
through mortgaging lands to fellow za/nindars, who happen to be 
better off. The same applies to the raising of money for seed and 
reviMiut! purposes, but in (he years of Hoods, drnnght.s am! oth;-;- 
abnormal conditioiis tnkor} loans ai-e granted mor-' I'r-ely. 77'/.* ■; 
loan is often raised on the i>retencc of putting it to productive u.ses 
but. it is generally wasted by ob-serving social customs and cere- 
monies and at times in .settling the account.s with the moucy-lenders. 
The above holds true of all the clas.ses CNcepting the well educated 

Khttus. 

As .stated Ijefore, .so far little has been don.j by the joint slock 
bar.ks or the Imperial Bank of India, which would not ntlvance money 
against the immoveable properly or grant loans against iieisourd 
security to any appreciable extent. It i.s also not the policy of the 
Bank to lend inoimy for longer periods than .si:< month'-'. 

gt'.Si'*. • This and liu' otlier forms of t loVcrtnncnt lo.U!--- Imvc n.g 

as yet played an important part in financing the agriculturi.-t. Ti;-*' 
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insist oil a regular repayment, while the money-lender is willing to 
wait. Moreover it is not easy to get the loan, one has to go to the 
oincer^ in charge for weeks and weeks together v.'ith a request the grant 
ot which IS in no case eertain. 


2-00. One has to humour the ntisal kJiwuti and the ■■nu//.tkJs (reader and 
the clerks) too, while the chapniHi cannot he safely ignored. On the 
other hand a visit to the money-lender’s shop and a bond, whieh seldom 
takes more than a few minutes finishes the matter for the time being. 

2pl. Complaints are often made by the people of the delay in the -n-ant 
of Goveriinicnt loans, but it should also be borne in mind that 
no system of (government loans can be as elastic as that of 
money-lenders, for while the one desires to keep his clients free 
of debts and wishes them prosperity, the other strives to keep them 
in debt and get out of them as much as they possibly can. Though I 
for up* own part admit that great abuses may ei’ 02 ') up with the increased 
elasticity of the system, yet I cannot deny the fact that the .system 
i.s too rigid at iirescnt and should be made a little more elastic. 

2702. There is no co-ordination between the various financing agencie.s; 
•each of them is running its biisine.ss quite indei^endent of tli.e other. 

2700. Th.i jiresont .system of financing, c.y., agriciiltiu’o is full of defects. 

(«) The money-lender tliinks of nothing el.se beyond his own gains 
and encourages e.xtravagancc and contraction of loans for imiiroductive 
pui’fioses, he makes no distinction between the productive and un- 
productive loans and interest In both the cases is equally exorbitant. 

(i) It has stood in the way of the villagers in improving their lands 
by sinking wells or erecting fenee.s, for under the i^iesent system suth 
invdstments would not repay. It has also iDrevented the introduction 
of scientific machinery and the use of better implements such as 
raja/t-v and ^‘tasta/i plottyh.^. 

{<■) Tlie pre.sent .system does not allow the mmi-ndurs to launch in 
adventures and thus become more enterprising. He cannot profitably 
buy handy machines for the use of subsidiary industry and thus to 
have a second string to his bow, which will i^rotect him against rainy 
days. 


Bemedies. 

-2704. With all the above mentioned' drawbacks, defects and shortcomings 
•the .sitnarion is far from irrecoverable. The formation of agricultural 
cb-ojierativc credit societies and agricultural banks on a small scale 
are the crying needs of the time, in addition to the ci’edit granted ay a 
low rate of interest the co-operative societies are the best agencies 
to infuse in the za 7 ?ii>idar,-i the sense of brotherhood and to remove 
the spirit of unnecessary litigation. They are the best fitted agencies 
to open the eyes of the zninindcirs to the ruinous effect of their- social- 
customs, and for removing the waste and introducing^ thiht and 
economy. Great progress is possible but unless the lead is taken by 
the Government and examples set by the headmen the zamindars^ are 
unfit by their nature to take the initiative. To put the matter in a 
nut-shell, legislation, education and co-operation are absolutely 
-necessary and the only factors to save the villagers from the clutches 
of the money-lenders and complete break down. 

Industriefi allied oi- suhsidianj to acjriciiUure. 

2705 There are no industries allied or subsidiary to agriculture to be 
found in this part of the country on any large scale. The villagers 

Naivah II amid Ullah Khan. 
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have no second string to their bow, they are almost wholly and solely 
depending on the produce or their lauds. Even things like poultry- 
farming and cattle breeding, in which they have sioecial facilities 
and w'hich are always and everywhere connected with agriculture, are 
not practised on any large scale here. The zamindars, who have about' 
200 free days in a year (according to Dr. Lucas^s estimate) if anxious 
to supplement their earnings from the land, would have to shift to the 
neighbouring cities or towns where they can find work as unskilled 
labourers, but to leave one's house is an action which the Pathuii 
mentality would not allow. The absence of such industries is due 
to lack of capital, knowledge, initiative and enterprise; I think co- 
operative credit societies and help from the engineering branch of 
the agricultural department can render^ much help, the one would 
remove the economic servitude of the artisans and by removing the 
unhealthy atmosphere can greatly increase his efficiency and strengthen 
him both in' mind and body, while the latter can serve best by intro-, 
ducing into the village new ideas and new machinery on hire-purchase- 
system. The Engineers can make tours in the country-side and teach 
the' artisan how to repair and make the newly introduced scientific 
implements and tools. 

■2706. The Government would also do well to increase the number of the 
technical colleges and provide facilities for the children of the artisans 
• to attend various kinds of workshops and in some cases even to pay 
•stipends to encourage their attendances. 

2707. There is one more difficulty. The false pride of a Fathan-zamin- 
dar does iiot allow him to have a second string to his bow. To add to 
his income by plying charhha or doing anything of similar nature 
us considered beneath his dignity. These things are considered to be 
the work of ham-ins and at present no zaviindar can take to such 
industries without injuring his social position. 

•2708. It is not always the financial difficulty that restrains or prevents 
zamindars from running a subsidiary industry. There are various 
factors standing in the way of his progress to make his life a success; 
his whole psychology should be changed and his mental outlook widened. 
He should be made discontented with his present conditions, so that lie 
should be anxious and desirous of a chang^ in his environments. It 
'is then and only, then that he will willingly take to any industry, which 
•promises to pay him for his labour and investment. 

2709. The problem at present how to enable the zamindar to utilise 
his spare time and thus add to his income. For this purpose I think 
iihe encouragement of the follo'wing industries will be most helpful: — , 

(1) Hand-loom-weaving, (2) Rope-making, (3) Poultry-farming, (4) 
Cattle-breeding, (5) Oil pressing, (6) Preservation of fruits by drying 
and turning them into jam. 

(1) The first named was of great importance in India’s national 
•economy. But unfortunately the competition from machine-made cloth 
has ruined the industry and has turned many weavers into cultivators, 
hut, if improved looms are introduced, a propaganda started in its 
favour and an example set by the educated , people, something may 
be clone to ameliorate the condition of the zam-indars. This, is an 
occupation specially suited to the life and capacity of the rural 
women, who are mostly confined to the four walls, of their houses. 
It can give full employment both to men and women in their free 
time throughout the year. 

• This industry is specially recommended for small villages, ■which are 
iar away from towns and cities and have not- been penetrated by 
-roads and railways. ' ' • 

. It. " ' ' 
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(2) Ivopc-inaking industi-y can be encouraged to meet the local 
demand. It will be lusoful both for the buyer and maker; to the former 
it L\ill rave the expemso.s and the time of going to towns for buying 
ropes, while to the maker it will give additional income. 

(.3) Foultip-fanniiui , — There are great opportunities for its develojj- 
ment, there is_ a steady growing demand for eggs, both in the local 
market, in cities and cantonments; a large part of demand is often 
left unsatisfied. The price of eggs greatly rise in winter, wh’ch makes 
the industry highly paying provided it is well organised and is carried 
on a large scale. 

2710. Producers’ co-operative sale societies seem to be most helpful 
for organising purchase, transport and sale of poultry and eggs, while 
the agricultural department is the most suitable agency in making 
experiments and spreading through co-operative societies the results 
thej" achieve in the villages; almost the same holds true of the, 
cattle-rearing. 

2711. In addition to the’ above mentioned industries, small factories ami 
mills may be established in the villages which will also absorb the 
free time of the agriculturists. 

2712. Increased facilities of transportation will be of immense help to 
some of the subsidiary industries, such as poultry and garden proauce,, 
and is sure to give a great impetus to the fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion. Little doubt will remain of the truth of the above state- 
ment, when we study and compare the condition of the villages situated 
on the roads'de and those lying in some remote corner of the country 
and are without roads and without railways. In the former group 
would be witnessed the growth of commercial crops, vegetables and 
fruits, which are sold in the town or city mandi for large sums of 
money, a part of which is then spent on the purchase of food grains, 
while the case of the latter class would be found quite different from , 
the former; where no such crops, vegetables or fruits are grown, the, 
zamindarH devote themselves to the production of food grains only 
and are comparatively much poorer. Similar is the case with poultry, 
it i.s bound to be more paying in the case of the former class of villages,; 
from which the eggs and poultry can be easily and cheaply sent to , 
the city-markets, where thej' are bound to fetch a good price, than ■ 
in the latter class villages, where, the demand is almost entirely local 
and the competition amongst the producers is more severe than 
amongst the consumers. The cheap means of transportation will • 
also give an impetus to the subsidiary industries by cheapening the . 
price of coal and iron in the villages by the amount of the reduced 
transport charges. 

271,3. Small industrial banks may be established for ii/iancing subsi- 
diary industries. 

Jnvesinic-nt habit and attraction of capital. 

2714. The village in which I live is much richer than the average villages 
of the province, for many of the inhabitants of the village own con- 
siderable area of land in other villages, so much so that only one 
family of six brothers own over 21,000 acres of land in other villages. 

In addition to this much land is owned by the other well-to-do- . 
zaminda.rs of the place. The total land owned by the villagers in' 
and Outside the village is about 35,000 acres. ■ In addition to- it not 
a few- of the inhabitants are occupying responsible- positions, in the- 
Government services and some are drawing handsome pensions. - IT,, 
state the above facts simply because I wish the committee to know, 
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that the highest total income qf the village — over the necessary expen- 
diture — ^^vhich amounts to- about' Rs. 1,40,000 yearly, is due to excep- 
tional circumstances and that only a few villages are destined to rival 
it in that respect. Huge sums are yearly saved, but saved in the 
form of investments, i.e., in buying more and more of land and orna- 
ments and only very small sums of money are kept in the form of 
cash for emergencies. 

2715. The people of India, it has been recognised by every shade of 
opinion, have ’a peculiar love for obtaining gold and silver, which form 
the most trustworthy banks of the agriculturists. The rich classes 
often buy gold for ornaments, while the poor, for whom gold is too 
costly a metal, content themselves with possessing silver ornaments. 
The tendency for hoarding except in the form of ornaments has almost 
wholly disappeared and even in the ease of ornaments the tendency 
is not as strong as it was some ten or twenty years ago. Some cases 
have come to my notice, where females of their own sweet accord 
have offered their ornaments to their husbands or other relatives for 
the purchase of land. Amongst the educated class of the 
village there seems to be a tendency for discarding the use 
of ornaments, but; no marked or substantial advance has been 
made in this direction so far. The fotal money hoarded- in the form 
of ornaments is in no case below Rs. 60,000. My statement is based 
on the observation .of the general conditions of the villagers and their 
customs. Moreover I have consulted the headmen of the village and 
other Hafed-'p ashes and the goldsmiths and have found them to be 
holding approximately the same estimate. 

2716. As long as the Khans cannot find some land to buy with their 
money, they will keep it either in their own safes or have it deposited 
with the Imperial Bank, while the zamindcm's keep their money either 
with the local shopkeepers, convert it into ornaments or buy some 
land with it. In 90 per cent, cases they have to pay it over to the 
moneylenders from whom they had borrowed on previous occasions. 

2717. The Hindus would invest their money either on interest or bring 
some more goods for their shops. 

2718. Generally the first aim of all the classes is to invest the money 
profitably, but the demand and desire for buying ornaments is no 
less strong. 

2719. The zamiiidars do lend to the fellow zamindars, petty sums free 
of any charge, provided that the relations between them are cordial, 
but large sums are advanced only against the security of land or 
houses. 

2720. The use of cheques is not common in the villages, it is confined 
only to the educated and the Khanate class, even the Hindus who 
are more advanced than the average zamindars hestitate in using 
these instruments of credit. So little are the cheques in use in the 
village, that it is impossible to say that abolition of , stamp duty on 
cheques has in<3reased its use at all. The use of vernacular scripts, 
I am sure, would make the use of cheques somewhat more popular, 
for then there would be many people in a position to understand 
them. 

2721. No doubt paying the officers, drawing pay above Rs. 100 will 
enhance the use of cheques, but will prove much troublesome in cases 
of the ofiicers on leave and living in out of the way villages. In order 
to convert their cheque into, cash they will have to come down to 
large commercial centres, which involves much .expense, and, waste 
of time and in such cases it is likely to do more harm than good. In 
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hcsfj aays oae of the Khans, who is on long leave and is receiving 
ms pay by cheque has to send the cheque to Peshawar in order to 
have jt Ciis len (for nobody in the village would accept it, while the 
busiiu.-ssnieii at Mardan would not accept it even at its face value), 
i tlunk -it should not be the policy of the . Government to force upon 
the country the use of cheques, 'ts u.so will increase automatically 
with the increase of commerce and business moralitv. 

2722. I do support the statement that the development of banking and 
investment habits arc of very slow growth in Intlia. It has been esti- 
mated that the cic.sjiosits of one bank out of the group of “Big Five” 
in Great Britain are larger than those of all the Indian Banks put 
together. Various causes are responsible for it. The following are 
some of the causes responsible for the slow. growth of this habit: — 


(1) The illiteracy of the mass of population. 

(2) The predominance of agriculture and of rural life and the 

poverty of the people. 


(3) The small number of banks and post offices relative to the 
size of the country make the transactions with banks and 
post offices situated at great distances a difficult and 
tedious business. 


(4) Lack of opportunities provided for training the Indians in 
lartking. 


Remedy. 

2723. The Imperial Bank should open new branches and all efforts 

should be made to train Indians to serve banks efficiently and a 
steadily increasing number of Indiams should be employed by the 
banks. I 

Establishment of post offices and co-operative societies in. areas, 
where they do not exist at ijresent. The importance of co-operative 
credit societies lies in bringing into touch modern banking and improve 
the credit system in areas where it has been entirely unorganised and 
defective. 

2724. The Indian banking system consists of the Imperial Bank at the 
top and the village sahukar at the bottom, with the exchange banks, the' 
Indian joint stock banks, the co-operative banks and shroffs in the 
middle. 

2725. To the best of my belief the Post Office Savings Bank affords the 
depositors all the possible facilities. It is generally the .Government 
servants and businessmen that resort' to such forms of investments, 
the ordinary zamindars are not against following their example, but 
the unfortunate class is hardly left any surplus after paying the moneyr 
lender and supplying its own necessaries. None of the classes, as far 
as I know, object to the system. 

2726. The inhabitants of the village Toru and of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, can never bear the idea of receiving the interest “in form of 
money”, to them it seems an unforgiveable sin and degradation in the 
eye of the public, but if the interest be deducted at the source and handed 
over to the co-operative society of the village, I don’t think any objec- 
tion would be raised. 

2727. Propaganda by the Government with regard to the Government 
loans for capital expenditui’e cannot meet with any marked succes^ 
unless this propaganda follows and' does not precede education and 
co-operation. The present necessity of the zamindars is not primarily 
how to raise, and spend money on productive , purposes, but how to 
save them from ruining, themselves, by observing the e^^trayagant social 
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customs and taking part in unneccsaarj' litigations. In my opinion 
establish-'ucnt of co-opevative societies of various kinds and organiza- 
tion of would be luueh helpful in reinodying some of the 

worst evils. The first will inculcate thrift, foresight, promote the 
feelings of brotherhood and render other valuable services by collection 
of small shares, by receiving deposits, and attempting to induce mem- 
bers to make compulsory coutributions for social purposes. These 
societies would finance the artisan, the small professional man and the 
small trader, and extend them their helping hands in numerous other 
ways. In view of the widespread illiteiaicy of the cultivators, it 
is at the present probably nio.st essential and of the greatest importance 
to spread modern banking facilities through co-operation as rapidly 
as possible. 

Th.! would help in keeping some of the :(iniiiida7''s 

money in his own pockets, the pmn-lmuais would save them the trouble of 
running to civil courts, and from wasting their time and money. More- 
over it v.'onid have a great influence on the character and the behaviour 
of the lillagers; the fear of cx-comnumieation will act in restraining 
the villagers from going astray or maltreating otheis. In short it will 
make justice cheap and sound, and consolidate the village in the truo 
meanings of the word. The money saved by these ways would be 
much, and would surely be spent on productive purposes. 


Qo.zi MOHAMMED ASLAM, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Peshawar. 
Landlord of Sikandarpur in the Hazara District. 

A.— .\ailICUI,TUIUL IXDEUrEDNESS, 

2T29. 1. It is not possible for me at the moment to furnish any estimate 
of iht; c.xistiitg indebledness of agriculturists of any particular vil- 
lage in the North-West Frontier Province. 

2730. The only method of obtaining a correct estimate in this behalf is 
to direct the revenue officials and the co-oporativc credit depart- 
ment, wherever in existence in this Province, to make enquiries, 
with the help and active co-operation of educated and public-spirited 
zciiitiv.ilar.-i. To do this sueee.ss fully, it would be necessary also : — 

■ • (1) to e.xamine the record of right of each and every village as 

well as the mortgagors and mortgagees. 

(2) to invite the village money-lenders to furnish lists of their 
debts due from, agriculturists. 

2731. As to the latter portion of this question correct answer can be 
given only after enquiries are made on the lines suggested above. 
Speaking generally, however, both the owners of an economic hoW- 
ing as well as those of a status inferior than that contract debts 

• for ; — ' 

(а) the repayment of earlier debts, 

(б) births, betrothals, marriages, deaths, circumcisions, and for 

enterrtainments of the officials, on a scale higher than ever 
before, owing to the rise in the standard of living, 

(c) famine and other kinds of distress, 

{(i) payment of land-revenue, 

, (e) growth of the debt by compound interest, 

■(/) seed generally and manure in rare cases, 
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(/i) sinking of wells in barani areas only, 

(t) payment of wages to labourers, 

(;) litigation and 
{k) purchase of cattle, 

2732. In Hazara District 80 per cent, of the owners of more than 100 
acres of land and in Peshawar District 75 per cent, of such owners 
borrow lor the above mentioned purposes. 

2733. The following methods are likely to further restrict and place 
limitations on the raising of unproductive loans: — 

(а) Further amendment of the Punjab Alienation of Land 

Act, so as to discourage the money-lenders to make any 
advance.s to the agriculturists. 

(б) Amendment of the Provincial. Insolvency Act, so as to 

bring it in line with the Punjab Alienation Act, Section 
60 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

(This necessity is created by the recent dictum of Lahore High 
Court). ® 

(c) Establishment of co-operative credit societies in each and 
every village and through them educating the agricul- 
turists to renounce expensive social customs and to en- 
courage thrift. 

{(■/) Promotion of education in villages, of religious and secular 
character. 

(e) Enforcing the rule of Damdupat as a law in the land. 

Borrowing " by these classes for productive purposes could be en- 
couraged only when such banking agencies are brought into being 
as give them long term loans repayable by half-yearly instalments 
according to the means of the borrower,,- provided, however, that 
pressure is not put on him in the event of the failure of crops by vis 
major. This kind of debt is mainly due to the profe.ssional money- 
lenders. 

2734. 2. The average rate of interest is 2 per cent, per i.'..ensem at which 
loans are given to the agriculturists by the money lenders. 

2735. 3. The Punjab Land Alienation Act has no doubt discouraged the 
money-lenders from giving credit to the agriculturists, but at the 
same time, there being no other agency to meet the financial diflo.- 
culties of the agriculturists, the latter are compelled to resort to the 
same old money-lender who advances the loan on the security of either 
the jewellery or the house property, at an exorbitant rate of interest. 
There are cases in which loans have been given on the security of the 
future produce of the soil at usurious rates. The credit facilities will 
be found to be restricted, yet such restrictions are believed by the 
agriculturists themselves to be useful for them. To save the situa- 
tion brought into being by such useful measures as the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, it is imperative that agriculturist land mortgage 
banks should be immediately established to prevent the needy agri- 
culturists running to the money-lender again. 

2736. 4. In this province big zamindars are really very few. It is 
generally speaking a land of peasant proprietors. In Hazara the 
timely introduction of the Land Alienation Act saved the land of ■ 
the agriculturists from falling in the hands of the professional 
money-lenders; but in Peshawar and especially in Mardan Tehsil, 
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upto i922, large areas of land were transferred to the money-lenders 
as a result of unproductive and extravagant loans. In 1922 this 
- beneficial measure was inti'oduced in Peshawar, and the agricultural 
community saved thereby. 

2737. 5. l\fo. At least in this Province nothing of the sort has hr.ppened. 

2738. ! 7. I'ip. There is , no such practice in this province. 

• 2739. 8, I am not acquainted with this. 

2740. 9. Usurious Loans Act is a dead letter in this province. Courts, 

■ seldom ' if ever, turn their attention to it. It requires amendment to 

■ ain appreciable extent to become useful in practical working. It could 
be freely used, only if it is so amended as to make it obligatory on the 
judges to reopen the accounts, where the defence set up is that besides 

, undue infiuence the interest has become equal to the principal amount. 

2741. 10. Yesj' it is absolutely necessary that the legislature should 
' enact some such measure as The Agriculturist Borrowers’ Protection 

Act; or as they called it in the Punjab, ‘‘The Money-lenders Protection 
Bill”. 

2742. 11. No. ' 


B. — Finance for agbicultur.al iNHEBrEDNESS, 

2743. 12. The only avenue for the zamindar or the cultivator to raise 
a loan at the present moment is from the counter of the indigenous 
money-lender. Loan in kind is given by the money-lender at a very ex- 
orbitant rate of interest, as the time it is needed at, is one of sheer neces- 
,'Sity,..it being either the occasion of sowing or when the ripe crops are 

standing in the field and the cultivator has run short of his provi- 
sions. It is at such times that the money-lender can dictate his own 
terms and the borrower has no alternative but to yield. 

2744. In Hazara District rates of interest are uniform for loans of all 
hinds; they vary hoAvever according to the status of the borrower and 
the occasion of his needs. 

2745. Ordinarily loans are given without the specification of any definite 
■period for their repayment. Normally the money-lender does not 

make the demand for the repayment until the time for institution of 
the suit is about to expire. He is quite satisfied if the borrower 
renews the bond and enters in it the accumulated amount of the 
principal and interest and treats it as a fresh principal, on which 
the interest is allowed to be counted at the same old rate of interest. 
If compliance is not made with this requisition, a law suit is the 
result. 

2746. - Since 1922 in this province, as a. whole, loans have been advanced 
by the monej’-'lenders on personal securities or on the securities of 
houses, ]cwellery or other movables. 

2747. I certainly consider the rate of interest as exorbitant. The same 
varies according to the circumstances and needs of the borrower. 

•2748. The Government has done nothing substantial so far in this 
behalf. In the first place no accurate estimate of the wants of the 
agriculturist is made, and in the second place relief given under the 
. Agriculturist’s Loans Act is extremely inadequate, , as also the ,, aid 
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givea unclev the Laud Improvement Act. This form of relief is 
usually given to either the big zomiudars, lambardars,^ jagirdars, or 
others who are in the good books of the officials and who misuse the 
loan so^ raised ; whereas the really needy, who deserve to be helped 
under these enactments of the legislature go without it. 

2749. The Imperial Bank does not advance any loans to zamindars on 
the seciu'ity of land. Only the favoured few who are successful in obtain- 
ing the recommendations of the district officers get any loans, from 
this Bank on their personal securities. 

:i750. Loans on the security of land are not giveJi by other banks or 
bankers. It is on the personal security and credit of the borrower 
that loans of all descriptions, regardle.s.s of the ijurposo for which 
liiey are required, arc raised by them. 

2 (51. There are very few zain/ndars who deal in money-lending in this 
province. Their number is very scanty. Even they do not lend to 
the agriculturist, except when he is their tenant or cultivator. They 
usually invest their money with professional moneylenders at small 
rates of interest, and the latter distribute it among their con- 
stituents and customers with full advantage. 

2752. 13. No. The reason is that applications for taTzavi are usually, 
treated as fit material for the waste-paper basket. The chosen few, 
who are lucky enough to get their petitions entertained, have to 
give away an appreciable portion of the amount borrowed in 
hohdi 't.^h, cither at the time the monej'- passes into their hands or later 
wh.m demands begin to bo made for the return of it. Under the cir- 
c uin.stiinees toJeavi loan ceases to prove as much useful as the legis- 
latiire meant it to be. 

2753. 14. Yes. There is co-operative system of the sorb amongst the 
credit agencie.s. I am not aware as to how far the Government takes 
any part in it. 

2754. 15. The only way to make the present theoretical system of 
financing agricultural production useful, is to place it in the hands 
of the Co-operative Credit Department and the Department of Agri- 
culture which badly need expansion in this province. It is really 
too much to expect an 3 dhing to be done in this behalf bj;- the busy 
revenue officials of the day, who have to attend to hundred and one 
other duties of multifarious character. 

2755. 16. No. 

■ C. — Eixance for marketing. 

275G. 17. I am a resident of village Sikandarpur in the Haripur Tehsil 
of tiie Hazara District, and am cne of the biggest landlords there. 
The market for my estate which consists of seven villages including . 
Haripur, is Haripur-Hazara. The other marketing places in my 
tehsil are. Serai Saleh, Kot Najibulla, Khanpur, Gliazi, and Turbela. 
The market towns in Tehsil Abbottabad are, Abbottabad, Nawanshehr 
Havelian, Bir, Nathiagali and Murree. The ' market towns fm 
Mansehva Tehsil in my District' are, Mamsehra, Bafta, Balakot, Gaihi 
HabibuHa, Agor, Batal and TCaghan. ■ ' ^ 

2757. 18. The present method of marketing agricultural produce in 
Hazara and Peshawar districts is as under;— . 

The money-lender or the commission agent, - gives loans to the 
zaniindnr just before the sowing season, on the understanding that 

Qazi Mohd. Ashon. 
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the latter would place his produce v.-iih him ac certain fixed rates- 
(which are usually much below the market rate at the time of delivery). 
When ready, the produce is carried 'ey the borrower at his own expeuso 
to the lender, and delivered according to the agreement. Tiie produ- 
cer also ])uys the commissi on and other charges like the octroi. The 
ro.'uls ill the^e two distriels generally leading to various market places 
are mint for wheeled tralllc. The result is that the inmiiuhir has to 
Hpemi iargt- amounts of money lor the carriage of his produce. The 
roads are kucha ones, and although the District Boards are 
supposed to maintain them, yet they are loft m such a neglected 
condition, that in the rainy season it is a trial to use them at ail. 
This gre.itest of all handicaps reduces the price of the agricultural 
produce to a very great extent. This is further affected by the 
dentaiids for lanti-revemie at a time when the market is either dull 
or when there is no market at all for the produce. When the zainin- 
fiju- realises iliat he has either to go to jail or to meet the demand, 
he palms off the produce ;-.c whatever price hu can get for it. It has 
homclinicH happened that some very fine za/nindar^ have had to eon- 
tvaefc loans to jiay the land revenue at usurious rates of inte.vest, 
simply because they wanted to sell their produce at fair value. 

275S. I am not aware of any system of co-ordination between 
the bankers and commission agents, and other mcr.'hants, though I 
e.xpeet there must be some such thing in exi.slciuc. 

275!J. The Z'tiiuudar has to meet the following incidental charges: — 

(1) Carriage from the field to the market, (2) Wfigluuont at the 
ihre.-iiiug floor, (3) octroi charge.s, (-0 rent of the market, ib) eoiii- 
mission agents fees, (O) brokerage where the iiroduce is sold through 
this agency a’Ter remaining stored in the inoiidi\ anti (7) personal 
expenses for boarding and lodging while in tlie market. 

27i3i), 19. Before taking tlu; produce to the market in the gunny-bag.s, 
only the i»ig zemindars store it in their granarie.s called klaitiihiK. 
No. The .stored grain is not accepted here as a security for credit. 

2701. 21. There are no credit facilities in existence for the financing of 
prodiici? during marketimr. The following -uvg^stiffiis niiuhl lu- use- 
ful :~ 


2V(;g, 

ti"'-:!. 

• r,;!! 


!l) .\ com>»lete net-work of roads fit for wlutd.ul tr.iffic connect- 
ing tin- various villages with ilu' market tov.ii'-. 

(2) flit! otiuct ion cu* the .-■ys:t.;iit of foru'lu;; in ’ 

(o) of such credit ageneiv.‘s as might help the 

■igrieai: urist at times uj need. 

(4) Aherc.t ion of ilie period of deinaiid for the laml revenue. 
N'o-.v a day.s the revenue is suiipo.w-d to be paid into the 
t sury, for in the nioiuii of Behruary, ami for 

udi- in the in*mth of .July, The-e are pre^dug tiule., for 
d’.e ‘-uiyr. It i- ile.'ir.’.hle that th.-.-e ileniaudi he made 
;:i future in t!;o months «)i April e.nd Oct.iih-r re ctlveiy. 

22. i do mn know, 

23. T'here all kinds of po,s.-.iiiilities for forming poohi and of 

'jeii'tjm.' -''.ul ingr'.'i’-t iug the produee umier a i-o-v.per.s; i'..* .y n.-: 


i'.-' L<eo; irnton tiurts ;oe. w.nuuu.j 


* « . 


i.t-r. 


ni.wai'ah It v!' . 
ho!di:mr 


eryjne; lusd for hmg terni iredll in my d;*.:r;ct 
ply icit hy big ov, ; .'.s WvU a -• th< . - of ■ ee-ncatic 
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2765. 26. It is impossible for both the landlords and tenants to obtain 
long term credit m niy district. 

2766. 27. No. I have already dealt with it. 

2707. 28. The average value of land per acre of different quality of 
laud IS given a.s follows; — 

■llaripur — Umjh-'.ibi, Bo'jh. Buhr-di-nbit Boraiujr.r. 

Kb. I.eOO K, 3. 2,100 J{3. Soo Ks. 200 


i’cslinwur— Fruit-gardoiis. Xchri {1). ^’chrl CJ). .Hhnh-Ncbri. Barani. 

i^3. .‘i.OOo Hd. 2,00(( i>,s. l.OCtq lid. Ks. 400 

rile .umual yield of land of average quality per acre in Haripur 
.aiul PeHha'.var bears a ratio of 10 per cent, and 15 per cent., respective- 
ly, to irs market value uiuler normal conditions. 


27GS. The following factors go to affect the value of land: — 

(1) That directorate must vest in the principal share-holders. 

(2) Transnortation facilities open to it for the carriage of its 

produce into the market. 

(.'j) Meagurof its irrigation. 

(4) Character of the owners of the adjoining land. 

The abovo-noted figures siiow only the value of land of different 
quality per acre where the .same is sold by private negotiation. Land 
is rarely sold here in e.xecution of decrees. I have not come across a 
xiase wlicre the land might have been sold for non-payment of land 
revenue.- 

2769. 29. 1 have already dealt with this question, elsewhere. 

2770. 31. No. 


2771. 32. I am not an expert in finance. I wish however to suggest: 

fl) That directorate must vest in the principal share-holers. 

(2) Audit must remain with the iGovernraent. 

(3) jManagcinent and control to remain partly with the Govern- 

ment and partly with the directorate. 

(4) Capital of each bank (which must at least be in every tehsil) 

should be equal to the annual land-revenue of that tehsil. 

(.5) The value of each .share should not be more than Es. 10 so 
that the z<nnimlars and cultivators ma 3 - be ai)le to puix-hase 
the same. 

. (6) Maximum period for the repayment of a loan should be 
twenty years or forty harvests. 

(7) Land mortgage banks should obtain their capital from:-^ 

(а) Sale of shares. 

(б) Government grants under the Agriculturists Log-ns Act 

and Land Improvement Act. 

(c) Deposits of funds of minors under the Guardians and 
Wards Act and the Courts of Wards Act. 

{(1) Deposits of pre-emption monej' under the Punjab Pre- 
emption Act. 

• (e) Ordinary fixed and floating deposits of its constituents. 

'Qazi Mohd. Aslam. 
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27'72. 33. Agricultural mortgage banke should raise on long term credit 
at a rate of interest 1 per cent, less than the one they should them- 
selves give the loans at. 

2773, 34. The value of land offered for mortgage, should be calculated 
at 30 times its annual letting value or at 200 times of its- annual land- 
revenue. 

2774. 35. If loans are given on the security of land, and the Govern- 
ment has a charge on all the secured debt of the bank, its interests 
will be amply safeguarded. 

3775. 36. I suggest the following measures for:-* 

(a) Mutation of names should be made after a full exhaustive 
enquiry so as to give it the force of a decree of the civil 
•. ! court. The decisions should be taken on appeal to com- 

petent civil courts. Land Revenue Act, Civil Procedure 
Code, and ISTorth-West Frontier Province Law and Justice 
Regulation should be amended. 

(h) Alterations in the columns of the names of owners and occu- 
pancy tenants should be made within the year in which the 
change has taken place. Indian Limitation Act should be 
amended. 

i(c) Copies of the records'of rights should be made available -to 
the bank free of all charges. At the time the loan is 
advanced, an agreement to refer all disputes arising out 
of the agreement, to the arbitration of some private 
person, or persons be obtained. In the event of suit, the 
pleaders fee should be calculated as in execution of decrees. 
If arbitration is not resorted to, the suit should be main- 
tainable at a court fee of Rs. 10 uniformly. 

2776. 97. Long term credits might be .given to zamindai'i on the security 
of, life .assurance policies, the period of loan being co-extensive 
with' the period of the maturity of the policy except of course that 
the maximum period should be not more than 20 years. 


E. — Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2778. 38. In my village, ,dairy-fai*ming, garden-produce, f/»?--making, 
cotton-ginning by hand, and hand-spinning are the small subsidiary 
and supplemental industries, in existence. They are suffering from 
lack of funds. The only way of helping these industries is to finance 
them in the same way as ordinary agriculture. 

2779. ,39. Such industries could be encouraged, if the departments of 
agriculture and co-operative credit undertake to give demonstrations, 
introduce better imiilements, and cheap labour saving machinery, and 
•better quality of seed is supplied. 

2780. Co-operative societies should be formed of various industries. They 
should be taught the latest methods of pooling. They should be 
taught how to use the raw, and over ripe fruit into pickles, v.Jiatnis, 
and jams and jellies. This if done properly is bound to make the 
farmer prosper on, his soil, where he is now actually starving. 

2781. ,,40. .The, return by these industries is bound to be doubled up at 
le0t ‘ib ’ roads for ' transportation are opened up. 

'2782. In my estate there are mulberry trees in abundance. Silk-worm 
industries^ can be profitably taken in hand. What we require is pro-. 
Pfv scientific training in rearing the .worm. This industry along with 
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those already mentioned, must occupy the zaniindcvr^ and cultivators^ 
leisure time and give jiim immense benefit. His income would be 
supplemented and hi.s standard oi living is bound to rise. He might 
in that event be able to give education, to his children also , as he 
heartily wishes. 

2783. Working capital for these industries can best be obtained oh the 
lines of the co-operative credit. 

2781. Aaricultural or co-operative banks are the suitable financial 
machineries for thi.s purpose. 

F. — Rural co-opePwATIon’. 

2785. 41. They are merely money-lending institutions at present in my 
di.striet. 

27SG. 42. 1 am not aware. 

27S7. 43. The system has been only very recently introduced. Ho 
defects of any character have been* ijrought to our notice so far; but 
we exiiect good from them. 

2788. 44. The co-operative credit societies opened so far in Hazara are 
intended to give relief to pett 3 ' cultivators and very^ poor farmers. So 
far no such society has been opened, which might have taken ivithin its 
spheio the bigger :fon//n/<rr.< like mj’self, and thurcuy have relieved 
them of their iiidebtednes.s. 

2789. 45. 1 cannot give an adequate reply to it. 

2790. 46, No. There i.s, however, some sort of competition between the 
co-onerar.ive societies and the indigenous professional money-lender. 
All sorts of propaganda is resorted to by the money-lender to dis- 
courage the co-operative credit movement in my district. 

2791. 47. To stimulate the growth of co-operative credit, it is essential 
that financial concessions be gra.nted to them. 


Mr. GHULAM RABBANI KHAN, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, Mansbera. 

2792. 1. Average sum of ten thousand rupees will suffice for each village 
and the total money required can be arrived at by multiplying this 
sum with the number of villages in the districts. 

270.3. Tin; accui’ate estimate can be prepared by ihs tehsildarn of each 
teJisil, through the patwarU and girdawars. 

2794. The debts were mainly incurred for the following purposes,:-^ 

. . . . • 

1. Marriages, funerals and circumcision ceremonies. 

2. Famine and other calamities, .such as hailstcne.s, untimely 

rains, etc. 

3. Exorbitant rates of interest and compound interest. 

4. Litigation. 

5. Education of children, 

2795. Both the classes are equally suffering from the evil- of indebtedness. 
Ninety-nine per cent, of persona out of those owning more than 100 
acres of land 'are borrowers for the above purposes. Establishment 
of factories for the local manufacture, development of the ways and 
the methods of agriculture, social reformation and advancement of- 

Mr. 'Ghulav) liabbani Khan. 
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2803, Lnsfc bufc nob the least arc the co-operative societies and mortgage 
banks, which would act as saviour. 

280-}. 7. No. 

3. '^ysb'ins do not exist in our 

2sUis_ 9. Xu, it is nut available ot to any aijprociahle extent. This Act 
has iuhereub defects in so far as the provision of the Act could be used 
only when the transaction is substantially unfair and the interest is 
excessive and the account cannot he re-opened for more than six years. 

2807. in order to use the act freely, every transaction bearing interest at 
more than 12 per cent, per annum .should be re-opened and the account 
should be curried .i)aclc to 12 years. 

2S03. 10. Yes, The YIoncy-Lenders* Bill dropped in the Punjab is an 
absoluk- necessity and ought to lie made law, in order to .save the agri- 
ciilruri.yt.s from the fradulent jirogeuy of Shylocks, 

2800. li. X'o. V'ill.tge iniiii'hnijut sy.stein is badly '.'anted in the district 
and the pi-ovince. .Uucii of the I'overty ha.s its origin in the unneces- 
sary and expensiv) litigation over pett}' matters which could have, 
teriuiiiaiod amicably at no cost in the panchnijats. The province is 
fVtiiiihar uith the village jirf/ti, con.sisting of the, elders who used to 
intervene in time, and very .serioms matters were settled by their 
influence. Unfoi tnnately the j)resent system of adjudication has wrest- 
ed that inllnenco from the hatid.s of village elders and now even petty 
eases of hurt and assault and defamation are involving public in the 
unneccs.sary expeu-ses and botheration, 

2810. 12. (6). The money-lenders are the chief source from -vvhich all 
znutiiiifur^ and landown.u’s of the tchaH, imrrow money for (a) — (c), 
oil pc'V cent, iicing oljfcained in kind. Rates of interest differ; in the 
case of petty owncr.s interest is charged in kind, and varies from 75 
per cent, to 100 per cent, per annum and in the case of owners of about 
100 acre.s of land it varies from 30 per cent, to 75 per cent, and in the 
case of largo landowncr.s it varies from 12 per cent to 36 per cent. 

2811. The mono.v-lonclcr is a clever person and tries to make the most 
out of the necessity of his client. Money is sometimes advanced on 
the security of standing crop, house property and ornaments, 

2812. The prevalent form of mortgage is mortgage with possession,, 
no interest being paid to the mortgagee. This security is not' detri- 
mental ^0 the borrower, as the income to the mortgagee never exceeds 
32 per cent, 

2513. The rates of interest do not materially differ. Government help 
is practically unknown. 

2814. The Imperial Bank has advanced mpney only to three persons in 
tins fr/).s>i at G ner cent, per annum taking land as the .security, while 
persons of equal and better position are not granted such debts <fh 
those terniB. Imperial Bank could be more useful, if the help is. nofe. 
confined to the chosen few and for considerations better known to the 
authoritie.s. 

2815. No joint stock bank exists here. The co-operative banks are in 
the initial stages and ought to be encouraged, 

2816. Mortgage banks should be established in this district and should 
w'ork side by side with the- co-operative banks. 

2817. Professional money-lender has the sole monopoly of advancing 
credit. 

Mr. Ghulani Sabhani Khan. 
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2818. 13. (o). The tahavi is not freely availed of by the cultivator. First- 
ly to borrow and to receive money, many initial formalities are to be 
observed and the subordinate staff of tehsil, viz., iva-^Hbaqi no win and 
l-Iutzaiirhi are a source of trouble to the borrower, 

2819. For these troubles the cultivator prefers borrowing from other 
sources than to obtain tabnvi. The defects cannot be cured as long as 
the money is to be paid and received through the tehsil staff. 

2820. I chink the village co-operative societies and banks should advance 
and reali/.e the tnbavi and the cultivator will be able to get takavi in 
an easy way. 


MOHAMMAD ASLAM KHAN, Barakhan Khali, Mardan. 

* 

A. — AGPaCULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

2821. 1. An exhaustive answer to this question requires a long time in 
order to make a satisfactoi’y inquiry into the existing state of things. 
1 am sorry 1 am unable to give any figures or an estimate within such 
a short time for the whole province, or my teh.iU or own town. 
The only suggestion which I can make is to refer to the Government 
Stati.stics and the various administration reports issued annually by 
the different departments of the province. Besides the purposes enu- 
merated in the questionnaire for which debts are incurred, I beg leave 
to add the following: — 

(1) To rise in* Government estimation. 

(2) To rise in social circles as a first unavoidable step to the 

above. 

(3) Revenue assessment on the basis of a supposed income from 

land for so long a time as intervenes between two settle- 
ments; while a businessman is taxed each year on his 
actual income. 

(4) Stamp duty on full price of land at every sale thereof, even 

though if it, be of the smallest magnitude. At most the 
Government can be justified in levying full stamp duty on 
the first sale of the land along with mutation and regis- 
tration fees, but levy only the latter (mutation and regis- 
tion fees) at every subsequent sale of the land between two 
settlements. The businessmen have no Stamp duty to 
pay on the sale of their goods. 

(5) In addit'on to the dilatoi'y course of the laws relating to 

land, the regardlessness on the part of the courts to the 
time and ease of the parties to litigation. 

(6) Lack of education and the consequent ignorance, impru- 

dence, indiscrimination, etc. 

(7) The blankness of the existing system of education respecting 

agriculture, and so the consequent loss of money spent on 
education as also that of the educated children to an- agri- 
culturist father, as they (the children) are of no use to^ 
the father in his occupation. 

(8) The unsafe position of life and property' after sunset in th& 

rural areas. N.p wpll-to-do man dares live or interest money 
in agriculture in the country-side. 
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■f(9) Jho Lick o£ iociil tenants ancl cultivatoi’s in the canal irri- 
ijaied areas which is the more productive part of the land, 
iiy "local” teiuiut.s 1 mean the peonle who are bona fide 
residents of the live settled Districts of North Yv'est Frontier 
iioiincc. jfost of the tenants in the abuse saici area are 
Mohraauds from the independent territory who cannot be 
properly trusted by the laiid-owners and who do not lead a 
periuanontly settled and peaceful life. Being an independ- 
ent tribe they have the privilege of suing us without stamp- 
payment, l)ut when they owe us something of the sort, 
whether cash or produce of land, we have to pay full stamp 
duty while suing them, and during the dilatory iirocess of 
the course of the civil law they can safely cross the border 
in order to avoid the court decree or the execution thereof. 

(10) The scattered and non-consolidated form of holdings which 
always keep the attention of the zamhuhivi divided. 

'2822,_ To prevent and discourage borrowing for wasteful and unpro- 
ductive purposes it very largely depends upon the discretion of credit 
agencies. They can safely withhold their money from such un- 
desirable and inadvisable investments. On the other hand comparative- 
ily easier terms, lower rate of interest coupled with the good-will and 
cautious ways of crediting will encourage borrowing for productive 
purposes. For the most part the debt is due to village sahukars or 
local and professional money-lenders of the big towns. These are the 
only crediting agencies in this province. The majority of the borrowers 
.are those who own an economic holding or less than that. Those who 

•possess more than 100 acres make about 30 i^er cent, of the borrowers. 

• 

'2823. The greatest majority of the money-lenders are the village 
.-•akukdvn or the professional money-lenders of the big toivns. Very 
few of the land-owners (•who are Muslims) may be found among these 
money-lenders but they do lend money to their -tenants only and that 
■without interest. On the other hand Hindu landowners treat their 
tenants .just as professional money-lenders do, i.e., they advance money 
:to.„their tenants not without interest. 

-2824. 2. The village sahukar charges six pies a rupee per mensem inte- 
rest from petty agriculturists or peasant-proprietors for amounts -uiider 
'Bs. 100, calculates interest half-yearly and goes to recover it (at the 
‘time of harvesting) on the threshing-floor and gets the produce at 
the lowest possible rates. For amounts above Ks. 100 the usual rate 
of interest is Rs. 3 or 3-i per cent, per mensem. 

:2825. A well-to-do and trustworthy land-owner, i.e., owning above 50 
•acres of land can nowhere get a loan at a lower rate than Rs. 2h per 
cent, per mensem and the calculation and re-payment are usually made 
half-yearly. The creditor either gets his money back in the form of- 
cash — though very seldom— or produce of land, if the _ borrower can 
afford, otherwise generally the creditor sues him in the civil court, puts 
him either in jail or deprives him of his property by putting it to 
auction for the satisfaction of court decree. 

2826. 3. We have the provisions of Civil Procedure Code (§ 00), by 
which some articles of an agriculturist judgment-debtor cannot be 
attached or sold, or we have the Land Alienation Act for- the benefit 
of an agriculturist. These may aioparently seem somewhat beneficial 
tp the agriculturist judgment-debtor, but in reality these provisions are 
hot sufiicient. The agriculturist judgnienDdebtor is doomed, when a 
.creditor (generally a non-agriculturist) gSts a decree against him at a 

Molid. Adam Khan. 
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■\-ei'y high rate of interest styling it as contractual rate of interest. 
Still more, the non-agriculturist decree-holder can satisfy his decree by 
imprisoning the agriculturist iudgmeiit-debtor in a civil jail and still 
more by auctioning the land produce and other property not exempt 
by law, thus ruining and starving the agriculturist and his family. In 
my opinion, to cut it short, provision may he made to limit the rate 
of interest as low as can be, say 6 per cent, per annum not to auction 
the land produce in toto, but to give the family of the judgment-debtor 
sufficient allowance per head for 6 molfths, and not to imprison the 
agriculturist jridgment-debtor at all, as his land will be left imtilled 
and thus his family will be starved, and to make such other provisions 
as may be deemed fit and proper to the general circumstances of an 
agriculturist. 

282’7. 4. Yes. 

2828. 5. Yes. 

2829. 6. This process can be stopped by legislation that a man even 
authorised to purchase agricultural land must not purchase any more 
land in a tehsil if he already possesses more than a certain amount 
of land jn that tehsil, say between one and two thousand acres. 
The incentive to produce more or cultivate land more efficiently, can 
he created and sharpened by the Revenue and Canal Departments 
if they could stop the internal coi’ruption of petty officials, adopt 
a sympathetic attitude towards agricultui’e and treat the agriculturists 
liberallj'. 

2830. 7. As far as I know none except the Government servants, if they 
desire, can extract personal service oi- any form of labour from any 
body without the payment of wages. 

2831.. 8. There are only two money-lending agencies here; one is the 
‘village mhuhar for petty zninin/Jo.r-^ and the other is the profes- 
sional monej^-lender living in big towns who advance big^loans to 
well-to-do zamindars. The rates of interest of each of them is so 
high that once a zaminduv gets into their clutches in any way or in 
any form of debt he can not get rid of it and the creditor k’eeps on 
sucking his blood like a leech as long as he (the znniiudnr) lives. 

2832. 9. The Usurious Loans Act is not availed of in this province to an 
appreciable extent, because, most of the functionaries of the Civil Law 
"belong to the money-lending class or business communities and there- 
fore by nature are in sympathy with the creditors. In some instances 
thoy (functionaries of the Civil Law) have not the courage to make 

- efficient and appreciable use of the said Act through fear of being 
blamed (of partiality) by the creditors who are an organized people 
in comparison to borrowers. In other instances their (functionaries 
of the Civil Law) judgments are influenced somehow or" other by the 
creditors. , 

2833. 10, Yes, I would_ suggest the enactment of legislation in connec- 
tion with the publication and regulation of account books of money- 
lenders. The money-lenders must have from the Government certain 
sort ^ of books with printed headings wherein to enter every money- 
lending transaction, and to make payments to borrowers in the pre- 
sence of at least two ■ private witnesses and one responsible Govern- 
ment servant for the purpose, (in the presence of a lamhardar, upto 
Rs. ,60, zaildar upto Rs. 100, naib-tahsildm' upto Rs. 200 and tehsildar 
upto Rs. 300). All the witnesses must make their signatures against 
the entry and payments. These books must be in accordance wdth the 
diary of the money-lenders and examined annually by some chartered 
Accountant. All claims by money-lenders relating to the loans should 

• . s 
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be mcade on the basis of these bopks. Moveovei' the enforcement of .an, 
elHeicni, Salmhira Act to safeguard the interest.s of- the borrowing 
class is the crying need of the time. ' • , ■ 

2834. 11. There are no arbitration boards or village imnclw.yaU in. 
this province. They would surely be of a very great' help to the. public 
provided they are composed of fit persons unlike the benches of hono- 
rary magistrates among whom some were only decorative and inefficient 
men, which w.-i.s -perhaps the main reason of their (benches) abolition. 


B. — FiN.ANCING Foil AGRICULTUR.AL PRODUCTION. 

2835. 12. iSee, please, the last para, of answer' (1). There is no other 
crediting agency except that mentioned .in that 'answer. Tiie more 
the borrower is in need the higher is the rate of interest. The village 
Suhul'ir or the professional ! money-lenders .always keep* strict 
waocb on the nature of the needs and circumstances of their would-be 
borrowers and so when he (borroAver) goes to them to borrow, the.y 
take every nnaginable advantage of his needs in terms of advancing 
loans 

} 

2836. Generally the finance is obtained in the form of cash for (a), (6) 
and (c) and sometimes in the form of seeds but converted into cash 
for the purpose of calculating interest. 

2837. In some instances wherever: the land-owner is a well-to-do man he 
advances loans without interest to his ten.-ints .but this method is-, 
gradually ceasing to exist because on one side he loses interest, and 
on the other in recovering it, He loses much more when he is forced . 
to have recourse to civil court for the recovery of the amount. 

2838. For the rates of interest, please see answer (2). As far I knoiv the ' 

loans are generally obtained for three j^ears and if not paid Avithin 
that i^eriod then the loan-deed is renewed and the system of compound 
interest begins after this stage. Generally the loans are advanced 
on the security of immoveable iDroperty; and ■ sometimes on that of 
ornainenfs but very seldom, because very few of the agriculturists 
possess ornaments. ‘ ■ 

2839. The rates of interest are unthinkably exorbitant. The interest is- 
calculated just at the same rate.' for any sort of loan. 

2840. As far as I am aAvare no part is played by the Impei’ial ^ank of 
India in financing agriculture. The only financing agencies are those 
which I have mentioned in the .last part of the ansAver No. ,(p. The 
other financing agencies mentioned in the last para, of question (12) 
either do not -exist here or are unknoAAUi to the agriculturist class. 

2841. 13. The name of tcilcavi exists in Bevenue LaAv but in practice it , 
has remained nearly unknown to the cultivator here. The' slack, un- 
sympathetic and theoretical procedure of the Keyenue Department, 
Avith regard to agriculture is proverbial. Therefore one could not get 
one self recommended for getting takavi by the petty officials of the 
Department unless one had sphnt on them one-third of the amount 
applied for. It is Khan Bahadur Ghulam Samdani Khan, Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, Feshawar and the late Khan Bahadur ' 
Sher Ali Khan Assistant Settlement Officer of this District Avho properly 
made kiiOAvn the Agriculturist i Loans Act to the zctnimcldTs and the 
practical use of the Act. A zdmindar has had direct access to them 
very easily and succeeded in getting takavi Avithout spending, anything ;• 
on anyone or in any way. The rpmedy is that the officers of the Revenue 
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Df-jjavtiuent authorised to reeonimeiid or grant a tu.havi unist have the 
iiiiiid 01 au ofiicer of the co-operative credit society or that of the Agri- 
cidtuval Department. 

284"2. 14. There i.s no co-ordination. The rate of interest paid on Gov- 
ernment inkavi is very small, while that of village mhiikar and that of 
the profes.sional money-lender is ruinous. 

2843. The .scope for improvement lies either in the graiiL c^f fujcnci more 
liberally or in the starting of co-operative credit societies, agricultural 
banks, land mortgage banks, etc. 

2844. 15, There is no financing of agricultural production at all here in 

the true .sense of the word, because the present money-lending system 
of the village or that of a profe.s.sional money-lender is 

nothing but blood sucking, and so when a thing does not exist at all, 
no defects can be found thei'cin.' To arrange loans on easy terms, 
lov/ rate of interest and along with it to encourage and modernize other 
industries connected with agriculture, are the best remedies. 

2845. 16. It requires a long time to make the required estimate and so it 
is impossible for me to submit such an estimate within a week’s time. 
To form such an estimate when necessary I would ask all my tenants 
as to liow much they have borrowed from the village .ittJntkar during 
the last five years and what for, and hov/ much they owe me for the 
last five years on account of the lease money and what is the reason 
of its non-payment to me as yet. 

2S4G. The capital available at present for the purpose is not adequate 
because it is not capital but poison on account of the exorbitant rate 
of interest. 


C.— FiX.\XCE for M.VRKETl.SG. 


2347. 17. In Peshawar District the marketing centres for various crops 
are as under : — 


(■<) Peshawar, a general marketing centre for all sorts of crops. 

(/') Char.sadda for jur and rice. 

(c) iMai-dan, a general marketing centre like Peshauar for all 
sorts of crops. 

(ff) T-.ikht-i-Bahi for (jur and to some extent for other crop.^ also. 

(t;) Tobacco is the main part of the produce of ihe .si)ring crop of 
the whole Tehsil of .Sawabi (Peshawar Di.stvict) but unfortu- 
nately there is no special marketing centre for it, because 
on account of the imvcrty and ignorance of the pruducer.s 
cither the intending purchasers m* the local . ih'iknr-i 
always succeed in buying the whole lot on the spot where- 
from they (the purchaser or local hnni-t) .'xport it to 
different parts of India. Very seUlom a producer can he 
soon to have hrouglu his own tobacco to the ncarc-st well- 
known market which is Mardan. 


28 is. 18. Very few of the prodneer.s themselves can take their crop.s to 
the market for s;i!c. because mo.-5C of them are c■)Iuiuuou^ly under 
debt and .so the creditor, (who is generally the loc.d Stihuk’tr) buy.s 
the i-roii.s on the h.'irvcsting-iloor at the rates ho* (the creditKr) clu-se-e.^ 
toi fix aiul iht* producer !.s forced to ao<'opt th-we rate.-, aiiil r-'-'caina 
cut >>ff from the ma.rket ami una.warc «)f the actual rc.io'.s prcv.uiiug. 
V hi.'!! .'. prod'.;ci*f i.s fnrnmatciy free from debt, he t.ikrs hi.s crops to 
tlic a.i.iiket town a.isd ihals jiurcha.ser,-, with the •■.■.ir.mi*- :o!i .iupoits .n 


t)U.-.i!iest centi'c.s and .itoj-e heu:-.^o^. Th.e v-c ini;;i • ‘i^n 
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c^.iige G pies per rupee from the buyer and 6 pies per nwee from 
tbe pioducer (seller). Though apparently the producer (seller) sells 

poor simple fellow (seller) is 
cheated by the weigher in the mattev of weighing or measuring the 
piocluee, leeraise in most of the selling and buying centres inaccurate 
scale.s or measures are used for purchases from the villagers. Similar- 
iy cho credilor (village fsoliul-ar) while buying the produce from his 
debtor at the harvesting-floor pursues, as a rule, the same policy as 
Jiat oi the weigher in market-place At every purchase of crop from 
the producer whether at harvesting-door or in the market-place a part 

t-^bout 2 seers a iiiauud, is taken from' him under 
uilteiauit names— iiahari, s?iarbat, diaivl-idan allowance, etc. 
by tile puicluisei* hiniself (if he is the ci’cditoi' of the producer) or by 
the commission agent of the market-place through whom the produce 
is sohl. It should be borne in mind lhat'the above treatment is meted 
out to that producer who is an ordinary cultivator and uneducated. 
The more a man is educated and well-to-do or influential the safer is 
his position in this respect. In order to loot the simple zamindar-, 
there is a strong co-ordination among the buyers, money-lenders, and 
the \iiiago ^oliuhtiTH themselves. 


2849, Big -.omindars, i.e., owners of more than three or four hundred 
jori/js of land do not send their crops to the market. They sell it in 
their own villages and settle the rates first with the intending pur- 
chaser through some commission agent in the nearest market-place. 

2550. 19. Very few among the agriculturists are so fortunate as to store 
their produce in the hope of selling it at higher prices. Pive persons 
out of 1,0(0 can do so, the remaining 995 persons sell their crops very 
reluctantly immediately after harvesting, in order to pay off the in- 
terest of debt and the Government dues in time. 


2851. These 5 out of 1,000, as a rul^, do store their produce at home in 
granaries (very poorly built). They can get credit on the security 
thereof provided they take the produce to the market-place and store 
it with some money-lender or commission agent, but on account of 
exorbitant rate of interest the agriculturist cannot take the ' full 
advantage of his borrov/ing in this manner. 

2852. 20. Licensed ware-houses are quite unknown in this part of the 
world. Apparently- they look very useful but I should like to agree 
with the inajority of the intelligentia of agriculturist public of the 
Northern Punjab respecting this cjvrestion; but at the same time I 
request the Government to kindly take some steps also, so as to enable 
the agriculturist class first to produce enough and suitable contents 
for the ware-houses in question on American lines and scale, otherwise 
they (ware-houses), I am afraid, shall remain empty. 

2853 . 21. There are no credit facilities existing fou the agriculturist 
class whether land-owner or tenants. At the rate of six pies per rupee 
per month for sums up to one hundred rupees and at least two or two 
and half rupees per cent, per month for the sums above Rs. 100, an 
agriculturist can obtain credit at the time of necessity. 

2854 22. The only way' of raising money, for an agriculturist, at any 

- " ■ ’ some immoveable property in security and 


result 


time of the V^ar is to -i,* • 

to get credit at exorbitant rates of interest. The ultimate 
is that the property thus secured goes to the creditor. 

2855 23. There is great possibility for the success of the co-operative 
movement if it is once started; and when it is able to stand on its 
^n legs respecting capital it will very easily make arrangements for 
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opening conaniission-shops, transportation of agricultural products, and 
marketing the same on handsome prices. 

2856. 24. We want the more extensive use of the hills. For this purpose 
different -banks be opened and co-operative credit societies formed, so 
that one may obtain bills of exchange more easily and be free from 
carrying cash with him and be safe from the consequences thereof in- 
cluding murders, robberies, etc., etc. _ Moreover when we have in- 
crease of banks and co-operative societies there will be ipso facto a 
reduction in duty on bills by way of competition among them. Also 
legislation should be made to limit the rates of duty on the bills of 
exchange as low as may be possible. 

D.— Loxg period loan for agriculture. 

2S57. 25. There is a great appreciable demand for long term credit not 
in Peshawar District alone but in the whole province, I suppose, both 
the land-ow.jier-farmers as well as tenant-farmers stand in need of it. 

2858. 26. Only those, who mean either to lose their property given in 
security of the debt or go to civil jail for the non-payment of the debt, 
do take long term loans here in this province, and therefore such 
people are very few. 

2850. 27. No. Because the takavi is granted by the Revenue Dep'art- 
ment which is traditionally slack and unsympathetic towards agricul- 
ture. Moreover the majority of the petty officials of the department 
are notorious for their irroverbial dishonesty. The officers of this 
Department do not, always and necessarily, belong to the agriculturist 
class; neither are they agricultural experts and therefore do not know 
the difficulties and necessities of the agriculturist class. Therefore 
the htkavi should he advanced to the zaittindar through the Agricul- 
tural Department or co-operative credit societies. 

2860. 28. In my town of Mardan the average value of well-irrigated land 
is Rs. 1,500 per acre and that of canal irrigated -Rs. 600 per acre. A 

- piece of land worth Rs. 100 yields an income of rupees four a year 
provided the weather is favourable. 

2861. In the event of (o) or (&) as the land must be sold, within a certain 
time in order to satisfy a demand made by Government or civil 
court the land loses its real worth and the least possible price is 
offered by the intending purchasers, while in the event of (r) as the 
land-owner is not bound to sell, he very seldom loses anything res- 
pecting the prevalent market value of the land if he is rather calm 
or impassionate in offering the land for sale. The other factors 
affecting the price of the land are : — 

(i) Continuous unfavourable or bad weather for several years. 

(ii) The existence or non-existence of the Land Alienation Act. 

(iii) Situation and environments of the land to be sold. 

(iv) The facilities and difficulties of communication. 

2862. 29. For some time past the Land Alienation Act has been extend- 
ed to Peshawar District. The other districts were administered by 
the same Act some years before it was enforced in our district. This 
Act has affected the capacity of borrov/ing of the agriculturist class 
very greatly and in an adverse ma.nner; because before this act the 
money-lenders did not hesitate to adimnee money to zrnnindars, for a 
reasonable number of years, in the hope of ultimately getting the land 
in satisfaction of the debt and interest thereon, but the introduction 
of the said Act has put an end to this state of things and therefore 
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the-, moiiey-icndev 
class. 


% 

IS iipr so keen on advancin- loans to the agriculturist 


-bGo. 1 sug'gesb a inodihcation in the existing law that even a member 
of the agriculturist class must not buy any more land withiir the limits 
Of a u le cither previously owns a certain number of acres . or 

lias made up the authorised number of acres during the course of pur- 
onasmt' lanus. , 

.jibC-1, 30. .Ihcic a I e no regular mortgage banks here except the moiiey- 
iending comiuunities inentioned before who mortgage properties only 
vrith the object of uKimatcIy depriving the proprietors of the posses- 
sion t liei eot, and theiefore the rates of interest of these money-lenders 
are always intolerably very high. On account of their traditional 
poverty the agriculturist class have little money with which to pur- 
chase the banli-shares and to obtain dpbenturc bonds. Therefore the 
.said .'•crt of bond.s arc quite unknown to the 


2SU5. 31. There are no land-mortgage banks here, ' e.xcept .4he bliylock- 
like money-lending communities whose only business is to ever prey 
upon the needy aiul ignorant section of zdniimltirs. There is no insti- 
tution here wherefrom a zuminduv can obtain long-term credit in a 
.safe and business-like way. 


2S6G. 32. The answer to this question is not the business of an individual 
of this province which has no voice in its administration. Under the 
present administration it is, I think, nearly impossible to establish and 
successfully work out such institutions unless the ‘agriculturist public, 
who form the majority of the population, ha.« a proper share in the 
administi'ation of the province. Up to this time we have been kept in 
the position of a minor; therefore the Government should kindly think 
for us respecting the establishment of such useful institutions to the 
advantage of the calamity-stricken land-lords and tenants. The agri- 
culiurist class— both land-lords and tenants— have grown nearly pauper 
as compared with the businessmen and ailisans, and therefore the 
sooner such institutions are started the better it is; but to acquaint 
the people concerned with such a movement and iiersuade them' to 
avail themselves of it will take a long time if the province is still kept 
in the position of a minor, f.c., without an elected legislative council. 

28G7. 33. Tf agricultural mortgage banks are started under Government 
supervision and management, every well-to-do zamindar will help the 
banks eilber in the foim of keeping his savings with Ihem or that of 
bu\ing shares thereof. The rate of interest of money lent to the 
people should not exceed from annas 12 to annas 14 per mensem. 


2863. 34. From the .sale price of lands in the neighbourhood and then 
to take jrd of that value for mortgage purposes for the land offered for 


mortgage. 

2869. 35. We exi^cct as much help and on those lines in this respect from 
the Government as it has been successfully given to other provinces 
of India without any unnecessary loss to itself. 

2870. SC. The measures suggested by the maionty of the agriculturist 
intelligentia of the Northern Punjab would successfully prove useful 


here. . . . • 

2371. 37. I would agree with the majority of the agriculturist intelli- 
gentia of the Northern Punjab. 

2872. 33 and 39. The industries subsidiary to agriculture are suffering 
or rather dying av/ay on account of lack of tunds_ and education. 
Moreover these' industries are conducted on pre-histonc methods. 
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I suggest thixt these should be moderuized and form the main part of 
education and be financed by a movement of the co-operative credit 
system or industrial banks. 

2873. 40. As far as I know there are three kinds of roads in this 
district. The one sort are the Public Works Department, and Military 
Works Department roads which are metalled and provide great faci- 
lities.- Nearly all the important market towns are situated on these 
roads. The second sort are the District Board roads which are un- 
metalled, very -badly managed and most of them nearly impassable in 
some places. They are of little use in opeiring new markets. The third 
sort are the canal roads whicli are situated in the canal irrigated 
area, — the most important part of the district, but they are too sacred 
to be used for free traffic and therefore their existence and sanctity is 
an obstacle in the way of opening markets in the whole irrigated area 
which is tlie most productive part of the district. At present the 
position of such a fertile area is that of a first class railway train 
without a single W. C. in the true sense of the word respecting easy 
or free traffic. In answering the vest of the questions I would agree 
with the majority of the agriculturist intelligentia of the Northern 
Punjab. 

]•’. — Edral co-operatiox. 

2S'?4. 41 to 47. There are no co-operative credit societies in the 
Peshawar District. Very recently some preliminary work has been 
started in the Sawabi Tehsil. There is a great desirability and possibi- 
lity of its growth and success in the whole of the district. The 
agriculturist public need it very much. I hear that in the Hazara 
District the co-operative movement has been appreciated very much 
by all the zamindars, and has done a lot of good in a very short time. 

G. — Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

2875. 48. The majority of the non-agriculturist loopulation consists of 
small artisans and traders who in urban areas are nearly as much in- 
debted to money-lenders as the agriculturist class, and feel just the 
same sort of difficulties in the matter of finances as the agriculturist, 
but are not so fraudulently treated by the money-lenders as the agri- 
culturists, on account of their (non-agriculturist, artisan and traders) 
being a little wiser and more vigilent than the agriculturist. There 
exist no special banking facilities for them. They are in as much need 
of co-operative credit societies and industrial banks as the agricul- 
turists are. 

2876.. 49. Tanning, shoe-making, tailoring, weaving, confectionary, 
metal Avork — gold, silver, iron and copper, wood-work, bricklaying', are 
the industries in my town, tehsil, district and province. As long 
as they are not modernized and carried on by machine work there 
is very little hope pf their becoming a profitable business. Mere 
financing them by industrial banks or co-operative system Avould 
be of very little use unless these industries are enabled to defea.t the 
foreign goods respecting, price, shape, and durability of the articles 
produced. At the same time some sort of legislation for their protec- 
tion would also be necessary in the beginning. 

2877. 50. There is no co-operative movement in this part of the pro- 
vince. In my opinion the co-operative or industrial banks, etc., would 
prove very much useful. 

2878. 51. Cotton and wool Aveaving and hosiery should have- the first 
place and after that tanning and metal-work and other industries. 
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-SrO o2. The most e&cienfe suggestion which I would make to remove- 
tin himncia difhculties IS to discourage the importation of foreign 
namuac.uved gr.ods and to popularize and encourage the manufacture 
01 CO jhtiu-madc g-oods within the limits of this countrv so that the 
weal til ol the country may not drain out. 

53, yes._ tlic growers of produce do not get the full value for It, 
itocausc they are illiterate and conset;iuently unaware of what is going 
on in the internal markets ancl abroad. The better return for their 
produce would bo to finance them in binsiness-like manner and modernize 
agriculture and along with it_ to treat in the same way the industries 
ftllied thereto, and side by side to do the same with those industries 
which are not allied to it. 


r.-— I^'DIGENOUS BAXKER AXD AIOXEY-LENDER. 

2S31. 55. In the Pesliawar District the only money-lending communities, 
are those of Hindus and tSikhs. 

2SS2. 56. The chief and most luemtive occupation of the indigenous 
banker c>r inonoy-lender is lending inone}' on interest mostly to agri- 
Ciiliurist class which is comparatively more ignorant, needy and less 
protected. Hi* advanced leans to non-agriculturist class -also, but hot 
so nuich, and that on a little lower rate of interest. In fact he feels 
little need of any other business in the presence of such a fruitful one 
like money-lending, but in villages he keeps a small grocery shop as a 
subsidiary occipiation and pastime. At the same time this shop in 
reality is hi.s head<iiiavter or castle where a needy man easily can find 
him always ready to help him (the needy man) in the form of money- 
iendinn. Tins sort of shop-keeping is as profitable to him as money- 
lending but in a }>assive and silent-manner. In big towns like Hoti 
ilardaa he geuerallv keeps a shop of drapery along with money-lending 
and lives as an enlarged prototype of the village money-lender, to all 
appearances. Besides the cash loans he very often sells on credit his 
commodities to his clients at a higher price and after a short time 
converts the same into cash and puts interest on it at his ipsual rates. 
bVinctimcs h.i happens to be a land-owner and even in that capacity 
he does money-lending business with every one generally and with his 
own tenants particularly but never, without interest. Nearly every 
Hindu in one form or other does money-lending and lives to a consi- 
derable extent on it. 

2353. 57. The indigenous banker in my town or tehsil, does not at all 
assist in financing agriculture because his system of money-lending 
at so exorbitant rates of interest diminishes the strength of the agri- 
culturist class and so consequently weakens agriculture. There are 
no industrial societies or banks in our prov’ince. 


28S4. 58. (cf) The village money-lender, when in need of money, gets it 
from the town money-lender, usually at annas 10 to 12 per cent, per 
mensem and lends it ‘to the villagers at least at Rs. per cent, when 
the amount m above Rs. 100, or C pies per. rupee per mensem when it 
is less than that. The town money-lender in his turn, when in need, 
gets money at the rate of annas 8 to 10 per cent, per mensem from the 
organized banking firms. 


(e) I do not know at all if any organised bank deals with the- 
agriculturist class- at bank rates. • Even organized bank including ^ 
Imperial .Bank of India generally deals with businessmen and tiu..t 
worthy professional money-lenders. 


2885. 59. Nil. 
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•28SG. 60. The indigenous bunkei’^s only method of tnoiiey-k-iidiiitr U to 
advance money on security, ^vhich he converts into money for the sake 
ui caiculuting iiiterest thereon, and to cl;;trgo 0 pies per nuea* pe! 
uiensem for rupees up to hundred, and at least irmn ils U) Ks/e’, 
per e.nil. per mensem, for iiigger sums. Tin- interest is caleuL-ited 
montldy but recovered after six months from the aaricuhurisf aiul 
annually from the traders and artisans. After the expi>y of tin* above 
periods, m the case of non-payment, the systejii <.f eonp-onnfi iti- 
tcrest begins. The interest is deducted in advance frr-m tlie ainottut 
lent by the money-lender in the first instance. 


2567. 61. Please sec answer to question No. (oS) fi. 

235S. 62. Nil. 

* 

2S5t). 63. The rates of interest paid hy the agrieulturist to the indi.geu- 
ous banker is (5 jiies per rupee per mensem for amounts upto H-. juO 
and Hs, III to Ks. per cent, iter mensem for more than tluit. 


26r'(). By starting co-operative credit system, agriculiural banks land- 
mortgage banks, etc., the rates of interest can be brought down consi- 
derably. 

2501. The reduction of such rates of interest will surely confer great 
benefit upon ilie agriculturist iniblic. Agriculture will ihrive ami im- 
prove. The agrieadturist will ho put in easy eircumstatieo.s .uni has 
stiMidiird of living will grow high provided the otlu-r imiu^iric.s im- 
p.’ove .-o much as to rid the agriculturist of purcha.sing foreign goods. 

2sUl(u). 64. Yes. There is a .strong prejudice against the indigenous 
iiankcr in certain places on account of Ids muieriiand and fraudulent 
dtali_i)g.s v.'ith the local peo)ilc. CScncrally hi.s jiosition and attitude in 
rdaiiou to his clients is just that of a money- lending .Jew respecting 
tile non-.Tcw.s wanting del)t.s. 'fhe de.-diags of the vill.i.ge l);!n.kei;!, who 
are naturally clever, will: their elii'uts are not eondiieted on .‘-otind 
line-:. To be brief, every sort of triek or fraud is Ij.-ing availed of by 
tl*c bankers in their, dealings on aeeoiint oi the ignorance ami simple- 
mindedness of tile clients. Tin; ’neat remedies are tu educate the 
vdkigcrs on .sound line.s, to establi.sh co-oner.u ive crisin so. ;etie . 
iigricaUural and mo>‘tgago b;inks and to ni.'.lu* .Uijne.-i ,l<!e n e . t 
k -tirii m; r.oa.jis Aet and to introduce no tic- irotictmst 

oi ic.i'dv '.a nmulu , s. 


2->'j-_’. o5. ,\itcr making allowances for .ill ^,o;■t.- of un.'.vonlaul*' • vp’ns • , 
the ii.digemitc; ha.nker or ;! e<im!'"'e!!t c.n.-m-y fender > n. -c.fel;. the.p,;e 
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public these bills are quite unknown on 
The majority ot the public is agriculturist 
selves of these instruments. ' 


account of their ignorance., 
but they cannot avail them- 


2895. 68. All the year round money flows from the rural area to the 
because agriculture is not paying in comparison to 
nioney-lending and business and therefore the position of an agricul- 
turist IS always that of a labourer and of a money-lender and business- 
man IS that of a capitalist. 


2896. 69. Yes. There is aJarge amount of money in the possession of 
iiiciny indigenous bankers which does not find employment for fair 
dealings. The majority of the indigenous money-lender is naturally 
inclined to invest capital in some extraordinary lucrative way and to 
take an undue -advantage of the client who is for the most part an 
illiterate agriculturist. 


2897. 79. If agriculture and other local industries are encouraged by the 
establishment of different sorts of banks to finance them, the money 
will cease to fib w to the provincial capital and find remunerative- em- 
ployment in the district to benefit it. 


2898. 71. I should say the position of the banker is more than enough 
protected by law. 

2899. 72. The Government should issue licenses to • money-lenders 
and unless a money-lender has a license to the effect that 
he is permitted to advance loans, he should be debarred from 
lending money. There should be legislation to fix the rate 
of interest, and no money-lender should have a higher rate 
of interest than what he is authorized by law to take; if he charges a 
higher rate of interest i^ie should be criminally liable and in addition 
to it no decree for any interest should be passed in his favour. 

2900. 73 — 74. A legislative enactment to regulate the system of money- 
lending, to fix the rate of interest and to make the accounts of money- 
lenders open to inspection by the Government would greatly improve 
and consolidate indigenous banking. The attitude of the indigenous 
banking communities would naturally be very adverse to such measures 
in the beginning but by and by they would realize the benefit thereof 
just as the abolition of the system of safti was very badly felt in India 
in the beginning but later on eveiybody concerned realized its good 
effects. 

2901. 75, I would agree with the majority of the agriculturist intel- 
ligentia of the Northern Punjab. 

2902! 76. The establishment of co-operative credit banks, agricultural 
and mortgage banks and along w.ith them the cveat-ion of inch.stiial 
banks would naturally force the indigenous bankers to jqin hands with 
|them. 

2903. 77. The same answer as to question 75. 

2904. 78. The same answer as above. 


j — I nvestment habit and attraction of c.\pitaij. 

T 79 and SO. Agriculture is comparatively poorer tlian any other 
npation here on account of want of capital, “‘'tS'only 

tL occupants, and “ml ‘mS'\ “allfUtave g" 

r rXle they do'ont H-'simifly to carry on their ocenpation 

Molid. Adam Khan. 
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in ovclcr to pay their debts and revenue lo their creditors and Gov- 
ernment, respectively, and if there is any surplus, this he spends on 
goods which arc totally foreign. 

2906. It is very diilicult to give an estimate of the surplus income of the 
people or their savings of capital. 

2907. 81. '’Jlic females of the most of the people of, India, specially of 

the le.ss educated class or of tho.se who are ignorant of the spirit of 
economics, invest a considerable part of their savings, when they are 
fortunate to have any, in ornaments of gold and siher. I recom- 
mend that goldsmith.s and silversmiths must have a license to sell or 
make ornaments, must give a certificate to the j^urchascr at the time 
of every .sale, specifying therein the quality of the metal and irrice 

of the ornament sold. At the same time they must n;ake an entry 

of every sale in their sale-registers. In chort this business should 

be supervised by the Government as that of iho professional money- 

.lender. 

290S. The tendency towards hoarding is increasing, because when a 
man is getting more and more hungry he feels move and more m- 
elined to have more and more of bread. Similarly the countrj’’ on the 
whole is getting poorer and poorer on account of its wealth being 
drained nut in many ways, more sivecially on .acconnt of nearly all the 
necessities of life being imported from abroad. 

2909. 34. i>s"eavly the whole of the money flows to the money-lenders, 
the law.vers, the petition-writers of the law court.s, the majority of the 
ofiicials of some of the Government departments, and last of all to 
merchants and artisans. There arc no co-operative societies here 
in this district, I hear that some of the educated class of people, 
and most of the Hindu business-men in big towns, are gradually . 
availing (liemselves of the insurance system, but to the agriculturist 
class these systems are quite unknown. 

2910. 83. Yes. Both the farmers as well as land-owners do lend money 
to their fellow farmers and land-owners in the form of moderate loans 
mostly without interest for short terras, say a year or two. Bigger 
amounts for longer period are lent in return for land mortgages with 
possession. In a prosperous year most of the. agriculturists can only 
pay the Government dues and their liabilities to tlieir creditors in 
time and save themselves from being kept in a t(/(sil havalat for 
non-payment of the former and from compound interest respecting the 
latter, and having done' that save also something to live upon rather 
satisfactorily during that year. Omitting ’'he land — as a. part of the 
capital — most of the whole capital is distributed among the non-agri- 
culturist clas.se.s mentioned in answer to qiie.stion No. 82. 

2911. 84. The cheque system is known to the businessmen in big towns 
or cities. Agriculturist public is mostly unaware of it. If the agri- 
culturist public are educated and be enabled to earn and save some- 
thing, the cheque habit will be promoted. 

2012. The more the Urdu scripts are made use of in banking, the sooner 
the attitude, of the public would be favourable towards it. 

2913. 85. I support the view that investment • habit is declining, 
because the occupation of the majority of the people is agriculture 
■which is very poorlj' financed. The banking is also gradually failing 
because the wealth of the country .is flowing to foreign countries on 
account of their manufactured goods being imported here. 

2914. As far as. I know there do not exist any means or institutions' for 
encouraging saving and investment habits. On the other hand the 
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present' system of education and importation of luxuries encourage' 
extravagance. . 

2915. The wealth of the country is gradually being drained out, there- 
lore, an proportion thereto savings are decreased and consequently 
the facilities for investment vanish. The facilities for investment can 
be increased and improved if technical and industrial education be 
nitioduced on an efficient scale and the industries be so much modern- 
ized as to rid India of the need of foreign goods to the greatest 
possible extent. 

2916. 86. Postal cash certificates are unknown to the agriculturist class, 
the majority of the population. Before .making them known to the 

people it is necessary to teach them first how to earn and then to save 
imoney. 

291/. Cash certificate rates are very low. As far as I know the major- 
ity of the people who invest money in post office cash certificates or 
deposit money in pose office saving banks are office-peons, subordinate 
officers of the Postal Department, subordinate clerks of the offices of 
different departments and so forth. Other classes can be attracted if 
the rates of interest are raised and those classes are taught how to 
earn and save. 

2918. _ 87. I would agree with the majority of the agriculturist intelli- 
gentia of the Nor them Punjab. 

2919. 88. I would agree with the majority of the Muslim intelligeritia 
of India. 


2920. 89. As far as I know the post office cash certificate rates a-re not. 
. so attractive. 

2921. 30. The agriculturist public is quite unaware of the purchase and 
sale of such securities. It is necessary to make it known to them 
and then to teach and encourage them to earn and save and thereby 
enable them to invest in such securities, provided the rates of in- 
terest are attractive. For recoimnending special facilities I Avould 
agree with the majority of the agriculturist intelligentia. 

2922. 91. Securities other than those of Government are quite unknown 
here. 


2923. 92. First to educate the people to earn and to save. Second to 
satisfy them that the Government is their own. 

2024. 33. I think they have not popularised Indian banks among the 
people on account of their too much offi'cial ti'eatment and attitude. 

2925. 91. The only resource is the community of the money-lender w’hich 
exists and is known everywhere in villages or in_ cities. Organized 
banks do not exist in rural areas. The other banking resources, 

if they exist, are absent and therefore unknown in rural areas. ^Only 
in big cities they exist and are being availed of. Moncy-Iendei s le- 
source in no respect is useful. The other resources are very tew an 
non-existing in rural parts. - 7 ' 

2926. 95. In the Peshawar District there should be 

office with a saving bank and a- land-mortgage, or a where 

bank or any other institution of the sorb at least m ^ „ Mar dan 

there is a police station, or a railway station ot the p 

or Talffiat-i-Bahi or Hathian (on the Nowshera Dargai line), oi Fubbi 

and Xovvshera on the main railway line. 

Molid, A -dam Khan. 
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S up pit men ta ry^Bema rJcs. 


3927. To our bad luck very little lias beeu done as yet by the Govcrumenb 
for the econoraical development of our province. From the very 
beginning of the creation of this province the Government has beeu 
too much busy with the affairs of a political nature, I suppose, con- 
cerning this province and therefore consequently forced to remain 
indifferent to our educational and industrial rise. 

2928. Twenty-nine years ago this province was the part and parcel of 
the Punjab and came under the British rule along with that pro- 
vince in the same year, i.e.. 1849. If it were left as its part up till 
now, it_ would have developed at least as much and enjoyed, the 
same privileges as those districts of chat province which were on the 
same level with us, at the time of our separation from it. By being 
separated from the Punjab we exneeted to make Jimcli more progress 
than a comparatively far more bigger province where the biu'don of 
responsibilities is always heavier on the shoulders of officers, bub the 
result has unfortunately been rather otherwise. 

2929. It is an evident fact that this province has nob boon created on 
self supporting lines. The people have no voice in the administration. 
Our economical and industrial sides of life have not been attended to, 
but in the matter of taxation or enhancement of revenue and abyana 
(water-rate) no slackness on the part of the Government has been 
noticed at all. 

2930. What a strange irony of fate it is that on one side our economical 
strength is sinking down and on the other we arc treated in the matter 
•of taxations and revenue, etc., just with the same promptness with 
which comparatively more advanced and prospei’ous provinces arc dealt 
with in this respect At the same time those provinces have a hand 
in the administration of their affairs and we have none. 

2931. It would not have been objectionable at all if the activities of the 
Government respecting taxation, revenue, etc., had been of the 
same nature and standard a.s our deplorable economical and industrial 
condition, because' the province is not .self-supporting from the very 
beginning. Let us “not lose hope” and look foi'wurd to tlic beneficial 
results of the deliberaLion.s of the present Fnquiry Committee for the 
rise and advancement of our tongueless province. In addition to the 
said burdens I may say that our province has always been foremost 

giving lives and supplying recruits at the time of necessity for the 

Government. 


Khan Bahadur ABDUL GUAFUR KHAN, Khan of Zaida. 

9‘’2 Owine to numerous and pressing engagements I regret I have been 
innblp to onswer the qaestlons'in the Questionnaire of the Central 
Fnauirv Committee^ Beside.®, some of the questions 
a-eas Banking Enquiry^^ ^ ^ therefore, submit 

hHollo^wm" memoranda dealing with the subject of loan tran-sactions 
ue TUUUVY la • Uyj-ai population of this province on one side, and 
letween ^he agncultu^^^i ^ suggestions 

he I xjon of the Committee, which I think, if followed, will 

or the ,,jal position of the agricultural population, which has 

mprove the i ^ serious position. I request the members of 

men reduce opportunity of supplementing this note - 

he Gommitt matters of importance to the agidcultural class 

r^^uch pnt'to me for ascertaining my view.s in 

hat connection- 
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ftf n.ri- "“d of describing the financial position of 

nie eioKcuitiuai population of tins province. With the exception hf n 

^ew large land-owners, Svho have the capacity of niSaS t^h- 
estates _m a careful manner and who exercise a close supeJvSn over 
the agiicultiual operation of their estates, the rest of the agricul- 
tura body is ignorant, inefficient, and lack the knowledge for gifting 

the area which they own. This is due to variouf 
lactois, lut the principal causes which have reduced the agricultural 
popuiation to a low degree are : 


(1) want of education and intelligence for economic use of the 

'produce which they get from their land. 

(2) want ^ of education and intelligence suitable for managing 

their estates in a progressive manner, 

' (3) want of knowledge of methods by applying which large and 
valuable produce could be acquired from their lands, 

(4) absence of any organization for the training of agricultural 

population and profitable methods of cultivation, and 

(5) lastly want of suitable facilities for their pecuniary needs 

being provided when they are hard pressed for cash. 


2f;34. I will now describe some of the remedies which I consider suitable 
for improving the condition of the landowning and peasant classes. 
The most essential condition cs the introduction of a wide and free 
system of education in the rural tracts on a liberal basis. In every 
village of a popidation of 100 or more persons a primary school should 
be established where every member of the village community should be 
persuaded to receive free education. Up to the age of 10 years both 
male and female children could be taught together. .By that age with 
pi'oper care on the part of the Educational Department the children . 
would acquire an elementary training, and their mental outlook wall 
then be in a condition to view the profession which their parents 
follow, with interest. Such children should also be provided with 
facilities for receiving a somewhat higher education, say, upto the 
higher primary standard. Their test for i^ursuing their hereditary 
professio.n can be augmented and improved by attending lessons re- 
garding tilling and breaking and sowing, a small modern farm of a 
couple of acres being attached to each village school in which the 
children could be taught the elementary knowledge of cultivation of 
land. They should also be taught account keeping, preservation, and 
application of produce which they get from their land. Up to the age 
of 14 or 15 the children should continue to receive training in^ the 
schools that may be suitable to improve their knowledge of deriving 
a valuable crop from the areas under their. control. The girls should 
be taught domestic duties and cottage industries and the proper use 
of the agricultural produce which invariably remains under the control 
of female members in their houses. 

2935. It would be highly advantageous if selected boys in village agri- 
cultural schools are sent to schools at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict which should be established for educating Aouths in c^lvance 
agriculture. The best method for making agriculture a lucrative pro- 
felision- is the. establishment of mpdern farms under the supervision of, 
persons who h.ave received a training in a suitable agiicultuial col- 
]e«'e. These modern farms should be on modern scientific agricultural 
lines. Improved seeds of various kinds should be grown on those farms 
and should be distributed on easy terms to rhe agricultural population 

I{/ian Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Elian. 
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of the surrounding villages,^ and inexpensive agricultural implements 
should also be stored within easy reach of the agricultural population 
throughout the province. By this method the agricultrxral popula- 
tion will learn to cultivate their land in a progressive manner, will 
secure larger and more valuable produce than they do npw, and will 
utilise it for their own advantage and Avill also be able to meet the 
land revenue demands and other expenses out of it without any dilfi- 
culty. The present condition of indebtedness will disapy)ear within a 
reasonable time and the agricultural population will attain to a posi- 
tion of comfort and thrift. 

•2936. In addition to education on the above lilies, I advocate the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks at suitable centres for the benefit of 
the agricultural population of the province. These banks should sup- 
ply pecuniary needs of the population at easy rates of interest. Gov- 
ernment should guarantee these banks and should devise methods 
whereby the just demands are paid up by the debtors. 

2937. Co-operative credit societies have not as^yet been established in 
this district so as to produce any effect in improving the lot of the 
agricultural population. If these societies are made to run on proper 
lines and the system of co-operation is introduced in a suitable man- 
ner, and is made popular, the societies will be a very good support to 
the ' agricultural banks, the establishment of which I have recom- 
mended. 

2938. I doubt if more than 25 per cent, of the agricultural population is 
free from pressing financial liabilities. Their creditors are mainly vil- 
lage money-lenders. For want of thrift the land-owning and rural 
classes can hardly meet their financial needs out of their own income. 
They therefore, have a recourse to the money-lending classes who make 
them advances at exorbitant rate of interest. When the crops are col- 
lected the creditors appropriate the bulk of those crops in lieu of 
their debts at a very low rate, leaving very little share of the produce 
for the use of the borrower and his family. The borrower sinks lower 
ancL lower from time to time he loses his entire holding and even his 
land. No doubt the Land Alienation Act is in operation in this 
province, the provision of that Act are evaded invariably in most cases 
by the^ money-lenders by the substitution of persons who are not 
prohibited from acquii'ing land for themselves, and by this method they 
acquire the 'landed property of their debtors. The provisions of this 
Act are very salutary but they, are invariably evaded on account of 
the want of interest -on the part of the officials who have to deal with 
cases relating to the alienation of agricultural land. 

2939. The provisions of the Usurious Loans Act are seldom applied to 
cases in which the question about exorbitant rate of interest is in- 
volved. It seems th^t the civil courts do not appreciate the value 
of the provisions of that Act in relation to tlie disputes between the 
nioney-lenders and agriculturists. This may be due to the fact that 
the defendants are ignorant that any such Act exists, and the petition 
writers who frame their please in defence also overlook the fact even 
m good cases to raise a plea in favour of defendants in regard to the, 
provisions of that Act. That salutary law is almost a dead letter in 
these parts and is not helpful to save the agricultural population from 
I'he major part of which consists of exorbitant and uncouscion- 
aple interest. I submit that, unless the highest civil court issues a 
A courts for carefully considering the provisions of 

they can be made applicable and to raise a plea on 
the basis of those provisions in ’defence, whenever it can be done, the 
Act will remain ineffective. 



2933. At the oiitaet i reel the. need of describing the financial position of 

few Hvl- of this province. With the exception bf a 

few huge land-owners, who have the capacity of nianagino- their 

the a nuiltiual operation of their estates, the rest of the agricnl- 
tura bodj^ ;s ignorant, mefhcient, and lack the knowledge for getting 
a full produce from the area which they own. This is due to various 
factors, but the principal causes which have reduced the agricultural 
population to a low degree are: 


(1) want of education and intelligence for economic use of the 

•produce which they get from their land, 

(2) want of education and intelligence suitable for managing 

their estates an a progressive maniier, 

• (3) want of knoivledge of methods by applying which large and 
valuable produce could be acquired from their land.s, 

(1) absence of any organization for the training of agricultural 
population and profitable methods of cultivation, and 

(5) lastly want of suitable facilitie.s for their pecuniary needs 
being provided when they are hard pressed for cash. 


2934. I will now describe some of the remedies which I consider suitable 
for improving the condition of the landowning and peasant classes. 
The most essential condition .is the introduction of a wide and free 
system of education in the rural tracts on a liberal basis. In every 
village of a population of 100 or more persons a primary school should 
.be established where every member of the village community should be 
persuaded to receive free education. Up to the age of 10 years both 
male and female children could be taught together. By that age with 
proper care on the part of the Educational Department the children , 
would acquire an elementary training, and their mental outlook wall 
then be in a condition to view the profe3.sion which their parents 
follow, with interest. Such children should also be provided with 
facilities for receiving a somewhat higher education, say, upto the 
higher primary standard. Their test for pursuing their hereditary 
profession can be augmented and improved by attending lessons re- 
garding tilling and breaking and sowing, a small modern farm of a 
couple of acres being attached to each village school in which the 
children could be taught the elementary knowledge of cultivation of 
land. They should also be taught account keeping, preservation, and 
application of produce which they get from their land. Up to the age 
of 14 or 15 the children should continue to receive training an the 
schools that may be suitable to improve their knowledge of deriving 
a valuable crop from the areas under their, control. The girls should 
be taught domestic duties and cottage industries^ and the proper use 
of the agricultural produce which invariably remains under the control 
of female members in their houses. 

2935. It would be highly advantageous if selected boys in village agri-, 
cultural schools are sent to schools at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict which should be established for educating :vouths in advance 
a^'viculture. The best method for making .agriculture a lucrative pro- 
fe”ssion' is the> establishment of modern farms under the supervision of 
persons who have received a training in a suitable agricultural col- 
le"-e. These modern farms should be on modern scientific agricultural 
lines. Improved seeds of various kinds should be grown on those farms 
and should be distributed on easy terms to the agrionltural population 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan. 
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utilise it for their own ei.sea out of it without any dilh- 

land revenue demands and^^thei ^^r\\\ disappear within a 
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tion of comfort and thrift. nhove lilies, I advocate the o.stab- 

2936. In 'addition to education on t ‘ centres for the benclit of 
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whereby the just demands are paid up by the clebto . 

^937 Co-operative credit societies have not as' jet ecu csta 
fus district so as to produce any effect in unproymB the lot o l.e 
agricnltm-al population. I£ these societies me made to nm on piopu 
lines and the system of co-operation is introduced in u suit.ibk man 
ner, and is made popular, the societies will be a very good support 
the agricultural n-inlrs tlip establishment of which i have rcc 
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classes can hardly meet their financial needs out of thou* own income. 
They therefore, have a recourse to the money-lending classes who make 
them advances at exorbitant rate of interest. IVheii the crops are col- 



and lower from time to time he loses his entire holding and even his 
land._ Ho doubt the Laud Alienation Act is in operation in this 
piovince, the provision of that Act are evaded invariably in most cases 
^ . ®., money-lenders by the substitution of persons who are not 
prohibited from acquiring laud for themselves, and by this methed thev 
acquire the landed property of their debtors. The provisions of this 
Act are veiy salutary but they, are invariably evaded on account of 
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At the out~et I £eel the need of describing the financial position of 
the agricultural population of this province. With the exception bf a 
row large land-oy;neio, who have the capacity of managing their 
^states in a caretui manner and who exercise a- close supervision over 
the agricultural operation of their estates, the rest of the agricul- 
tural body :.s ignorant, inefficient, and lack the knowledge for gettin'>' 
a full produce froin the area which they own. This is due to various 
factoi -S, blit the principal causes which have reduced the agricultural 
populatinii to a low degree are; 


(1) want of education and intelligence for economic use of the 

'produce which they get from their land. 

(2) want of education and intelligence suitable for managing 

their estates rn a progressive manner, 

• (.i) want of knowledge of methods by applying which large and 
valuable produce could be acquired from iheir lands, 

( 1) absence of any organization for the training of agricultural 
population and profitable methods of cultivation, and 

(o) lastly want of suitable facilities for their pecunia.ry needs 
being provided when they are hard pressed for cash. 


2fj.34. I will now describe some of the remedies which I consider suitable 
for improving the condition of the landowning and peasant classes, 
^'he mo.sb essential condition cs the introduction of a wide and free 
system of education in the rural tracts on a liberal basis. In every 
village of a population of 100 or more persons a primary school should 
be established where every member of the village community should be 
persuaded to receive free education. Up to the age of 10 years both 
male and female children could be taught together. By that age with 
proper care on the part of the Educational Department the children , 
would acquire an elementary training, and their mental outlook will 
then bo in a condition to view the profession which their parents 
follow, with interest. Such children should also be provided with 
facilities for receiving a somewhat higher education, say, upto the 
higher pi’imary standard. Their test for pursuing their hereditary 
profession can be augmented and improved by attending lessons re- 
garding tilling and breaking and sowing, a small modern farm of a 
couple of acres being attached to each village school in which the 
children could be taught the elementary knowledge of cultivation of 
land. They should also be taught account keeping, preservation, and 
application of produce which they get from their land. Up to the age 
of 14 or 15 the children should continue to receive training in the 
schools that may be suitable to improve their knowledge of deriving 
a valuable crop from the areas under their. control. I'he girls should 
be taught domestic duties and cottage industries and the proper use 
of the agricultural produce which invariably remains under the control 
of female members in their houses. 

2935. It would be highly advantageous if selected boys in village agri- 
oultviral schools are sent to schools at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict which should be established for educating jouths in advance 
agriculture. The best method for making agriculture a lucrative pro- 
fession- is the. establishment of mpdern farms under the supervision of 
persons who have i-eceived a training m a suitable agi iciiltiii al col- 
len-e. These modern farms should be on modern scientifie agricultural 
lines. Improved seeds of various kinds should be grown on those farms 
and should be distributed on easy terms to rhe agricultural population 


7{//a;/ Bahadtcr Abdul Ghafiir Khan. 
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of the surrounding villages,^ and inexpensive agricultural implements 
should also be stored vnthin easy reach of the agricultural population 
throughout the province. By this method the agricultural popula- 
tion will learn- to cultivate their land in a progressive manner, will 
secure larger and more valuable produce than they do now, and will 
utilise it for their own advantage and will also be able to meet the 
land revenue demands and other expenses out of it without any diffi- 
culty., The present condition of indebtedness will disappear within a 
reasonable time and the agricultural population will attain to a posi- 
tion of comfort and thrift. 

2936. In addition to education on the above lilies, I advocate the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks at suitable centres for the benefit of 
the agricultural population of the province. These banks should sup- 
ply iiecuniary needs of the population at easy rates of interest. Gov- 
ernment should guarantee these banks and should devise methods 
whereby the just demands are paid up by the debtors. 

2937. Co-operative credit societies have not as- yet been established in 
this district so as to produce any effect in improving the lot of the 
agricultural population. If these societies are made to run on proper 
lines and the system of co-operation is introduced in a suitable man- 
ner, and is made popular, the societies will be a very good support ta 
the ■ agricultural banks, the establishment of which I have recom- 
mended. 

2933. I doubt if more than 25 per cent, of the agricultural poioulation is 
free from pressing financial liabilities. Their creditors are mainly vil- 
lage money-lenders. For want of thrift the land-owning and rural 
classes can hardly meet their financial needs out of their own income. 
They therefore, have a recourse to the money-lending classes who make 
them advances at exorbitant rate of interest. When the crops are col- 
lected the creditors appropriate the bulk of those crops in lieu of 
their debts at a very low rate, leaving very little share of the produce 
for the use of the borrower and his family. . The borrower sinks lower 
and- lower from time to time he loses his entire holding and even his 
land. Flo doubt the Land Alienation Act is in operation in this 
province, the provision of that Act are evaded invariably in most cases 
by the_ money-lenders _ by the substitution of persons who are not 
prohibited from acquiring land for themselves, and by this method they 
acquire the 'landed property of their debtors. The provisions of this 
Act are very salutary but thej* are invariably evaded on account of 
the want of interest nn the part of the officials who have to deal with 
eases relating to the alienation of agricultural land. 

2939. The provisions of the Usurious Loans Act are seldom applied to 
cases in which the question about exorbitant rate of interest is in- 
volved. It seems thg.t the civil courts do not appreciate the value 
of the provisions of that Act in relation to the disputes between the 
money-lenders and agriculturists. This may be due to the fact that 
the defendants are ignorant that any such Act exists, and the petition 
writers who frame their please in defence also overlook the fact even 
m good cases to raise a plea in favour of defondantH in vfjgard to tho, 
provisions of that Act. That .salutary law is almost a dead letter in 
these parts and is not helpful to .save the agricultural pojviilation from 
claims the major part of which consiste of exorbitant and unconselon- 
able interest. I submit that, unleris the higliesb civil court issues a 
circular order to all courts for carefully considfU'ing the provisions of 
.the Act where they can he made applicable and to Viiise a ])lea on 
the basis of those provisions in 'defence, '.vhenever it can he done, tho 
Act will remain ineffective. 
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Beplie^ to the special questionnaire for central 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

Honorary Secretary, the Hazara Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Abbottabad. . 

I. Relation of the Central Banks- with affiliated rural 

CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


2940 1. (-«) Ceufcral Bank in granting loans to societies does not distin- 
guish between short term and long term loans. All loans issued to 
rural credit societies are on demand. Central Bank fixed a demand 
which is remitted by each society before the close of each half-year, 
i.e.; 31sfc of January and 31st of July of- each year. No instalment is 
overdue from any rural credit society so far. 

(b) This question does not arise. 

2941. 2. The Central Bank does not inquire into the purpose of loans 
issued to societies, the lump sum advanced to the societies on recom- 
mendation of the inspectors is distributed by the members of the 
societies according to their needs. The Central Bank as a rule does 
not fix any period for the repa.yment of any loan issued to any mem- 
bers of the society. 

2942. 3. In the last three years Central Banks’ demands and reoveries 
were as. follows : — 


1926 


"Name of the year. 


jDemands. i Recoveries. 



Rs. ( Rs. A. p. 


9,805 [.10,9-}0 0 0 


.1927 

1928 


27,250 ' 30,283 3 0 

! 

47,530 ^ 50,535 10 6 


II. — Relation of the Cei^teal Bank with sooieties other than 

RHBAL credit SOCIETIES. 

2943. There is only one urban credit society affiliated to the Hazara 
Central Co-operative Bank Limited, Abbottabad, at present. The pur- 
2iose of this society is to obtain cheap loans for its meinber.s and 
along with that to accumulate its own funds for the needs of its mem- 

- bers. The number of tits members is seventeen and the present finan- 
cial position of the society is satisfactory. 

2944. 5. No Society has been liquidated since the start of the Hazara 
'Central Bank. 

Honu.-Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Hazara. 



III.— Finai?cb. 


2945. ?• The detail of the working' capital of the Hazara Central Bank 
as it stood on the 31st of December 1928 is as follows : — 


!• Paid, up share capital 

2. Deposits 

3. Other borrowings . . ^ . 

4. Reserve funds 

5. Other funds . . . . 

6. Undistributed profits 

7. Miscellaneous 

2946. 8. A — (i). There are no current or saving bank 
primary societies. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

8,600 

0 

0 

1,19,946 

16 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

Nil. 



1,180 

8 

11 

12,106 

14 

7 

deposits : 

from 


(ii) on fixed periods — 


Rb, 


Ror 1 year . . . . . . . . 1,650 


For 2 years . . . • . . . . Nil. 

For 3 „ • . . . . . . . 265 

More than three years . . . . . . Nil. 

B. — By individuals : — 


Es. A. p. 

(i) Current or savings bank account— 

In current account . . • . . . . . 0 6 0 

In savings banks account . . . . . . 412 3 0 

(ii) On fixed periods — 


For 1 year . . 

For 2 years 
For 3 . 

More than three years 

Facilities of depositing are not restricted whatsoever. 

2947. 9. Other borrowings as per details below: — ■ 

1. Deposit from Municipal Committee Kohat for 1 year 

2. „ District Board Hazara for 1 year 

3. „ Notified Area Committee Nawanshehr 

for 1 year • • • ■ ' 

4. Deposit from District Board Dehra Ismail Khan for 1 

year . . 

6. „ District Board 'Kohat for 1 year 

6. . „ Municipal Committee Haripur for 1 

year . . • • • • • • ■ • • 

7. Deposit from BLodson Horse Co-operative Bank Ltd,, 

Kohat for 3 years 


Es. 

12,100 

14,900 

14,300 

Nil. 


Rs. A. P. 

14.000 0 0 

60.000 0 0 

9,264 7 0 

9.000 0 0 

20.000 0 0 

15.000 0 0 

20.000 0 0 
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i°ink.“{|>imTtS I'lraiX i]"* *'”= I»Porial 

Hu' face value of Hs. so’aoo lodeotl wilii o of 

^:rslKMe„'\:rr -CaS- .'S'- ’4 

iviUi the asaels of 11, e bank is 1 • 17 ° aauelioned ovo, -draft 

m?as“follot° ''■'' "'“ ®‘'"k on «rioU3 deposits 


For curi'ont cloposita 

For savings bank dopnaits 
For six- montlis 
For 1 year . . 

For 2 yoars . , 

For 3 years , . 


• • 3i% per annum, 

, . per annum also. 
- . 6% per annum. 

. . 6i% per annum. 

. . 1% per annum. 


Half per cent, more intere.st is nllcnved on deposits from members. 


29,')0. 12. For other borrowings the rate of interest is as follows:— 

ul per cent, for 1 year G per cent, for 2 years or more. 

The Central Bank docs not possess more money than is required for 
the requirements of the societies. It does not have as much funds as 
to contoniplate on any occasion of utilizing them in some other busi- 
ness, ^ ft lui.s Ijcen on the other hand offering higher rate of interest 
than is offered bj’’ some other institutions simply to attract new deposits. 
Neither can the i)ank in it.s present financial position think of reducing 
the rate of interest already offered to various depositors. It is appre- 
hended that such a step on the part of tlie l>ank may result in the 
withdrawal of the deposits kept with the bank. 


2051. 13. The Iwnk lends to rural credit societies and all other societies 
at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum, no exceptional rates are allowed. 

2052. 14. The rural credit societies lend to their members at the rate of 
12.t per cent, per annum. 

2953. 15. The rate of lending depends on the security of movable or 
immovable properties or their acceptability as collateral security, be- 
sides a persona] security. AVhat is demanded by the Bank froni the 
societies is a pronote duly signed by the members of its committee 
and recommended by the Inspectoi*. No further collateral security is 
demanded by the bank. Similarly the primavv credit societies lend to 
its members on personal and not on impersonal security. As yet no in- 
.‘^tance. has occurred in which either the Central Bank or the primary 
credit society has demanded from the borrower any. collateral secu- 
'rity. 

2954. 16. The rural credit societies have not. as yet experienced anv 
diffimxlty in enforcing the claims agaimst its members. In cases of 
default by the meinbers the luethods of arbitration have been adopted 

.successfully. 


)55 17. fil Transmission of funds between the Central Bank and . the 
rlniarv credit societies are made by money orders; cash orders, 
isured covers , and by personal attendance. 

fii^ Transmission of money between Provincial Bank and_ the 
entral Bank is arranged by cheques and remittance transfer receipts, 

Tfonii-Se.eretary, Central Cor>o'peratme Banl’, Haiara, 
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interest on ’ deposits is paid either by cash order or by personal 
attendance. Dividend on shares is also pnid by personal attendance 
or bj'' money orders according to the. instructions of the shareholders. 

2956. 18. In the last 2 years Central Bank has declared dividend at the 
rate of 5 per' cent, and 6 per cent. i;espectively. Prior to that no divi- 
dend ivas declared by the bank owing to the shortness of the profits. 

2957. 19- The Hazara Central Bank does not engage in any other 
banking activities except financing the societies affiliated to it. 


IT. — General. 

2958. 20. The Hazara Central Bank was founded on the 27th March 
1926. The total number of societies affiliated to Hazara Central Bank 
on the 31st December 1928 was sixty-two onty.* 

21. The present -directors of the Hazara Central Bank mostly belong 
to the class of representatives of societies and their members. The 
influence on the general lAolicy of the Bank is mostly of the members 
from primary credit societies. It offers high rate of interest to- depo- 
sitors than any other Bank in this place It lends to co-operative 
credit societies only. 
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SUMMARY OR REPLIES' FROM POSTMASTERS AT DISTRICT 
AND TEHSIL HEADQUARTERS IN THE N.-W. E. P. TO 
THE SPECIAL QUESTIONNAIRE EOR POSTAL OEEICIALS 


2959. Questiou 2. What classes of people keep savings bank deposits 
with you and what roughly is the proportion of the deposits of each 
of these classes to the total? . 


2J60. The replies are: ICohat: about two-thirds employees of the Mili- 
tary Department, one sixth of Civil Departments, and the remaining 
one-sixth employees -of mercantile firms and the general public; Hangu : 
chieily Govm-nment officials, also llegimentai* and Security Accounts; 
1 eshawar ; Government employees 60 per cent., emjployees of banks 
films, and Municipality and Education Department 20 per cent., con- 
tiactois and security deposit accounts 10 per cent.. Regimental accounts 
4 per cent., agriculturists 1 per cent., and miscellaneous 5 per cent; 
Oharsadda : mostly Government emiiloyees; Mardan ; Government em- 
ployees, employees of firms ; and a few other literate persons in the pro- 
portion of 10 : 5 : 1 respectively ; Nowshera military employees, form 50 
per cent., other Government employees 30 per cent., and private firms, 
etc., 20 per cent; Swabi : Government employees 60 per cent., landown- 
ers 30 per cent., and shopkeepers 10 per cent; Abbottabad : Government 
officials and other educated classes 90 per cent; Security Accounts, 
Regimental Accounts, Public Accounts and Teachers’ Provident Eund 
accounts 10 per cent; Laki-Marwat; mostly Government servants. Gov- 
ernment institutions and businessmen; Haripur and Mansehra : mostly 
Government servants who form a proportion of 8:1 and 3 :1. respectively 
with the -rest of the depositors; Bannu: soldiers, clerical staff, and 
security deposits; Dera Ismail Khan : Government servants form three 
fourths of the total number of depositors; Kulachi : 80 per cent are 
Government servants, 5 per cent trader^ 3 per cent students, 5 per- 
cent. teachers, 5 per cent, rich landowners and 2 per cent., agricul- 
turists; and.Tanlc: Government ofiicials. 


Question 3. Are the advantages of savings bank business _ suffi- 
ciently Icnown to the jpublic in your area How do the facilities 
offered by your branch compare with those offered by branches of the 
Imperial Bank or of the Indian joint stock banks, if any exist in your 
locality What further facilities would you suggest to make this class 
of business more iropular ? 

2961. The advantages of savings hank system are sufficiently known 
to the public, according to the Postmasters of Kohat, Oharsadda, 
Nowshera, Manshera, Bannu,- Laki Maxwat, D. I. Khan, and Tank, 
while they are known only to educated and literate classes in Mardan, 
Haripur, Kulachi and Abbottabad. At Mardan only the classes who 
usually deposit, i.e., Government officials, employees of local firms 
and a few literate persons know the advantages, and at Hangu and 
Sawabi the answer is in the negative as the people are poor and 
uneducated. At Peshawar the advantages are only partly known. 

2962 The Postmaster, Bannu, says that the facilities offeied. by tho 
savings bank are greater than those offered by banks, while accord- 
ing to the Postmaster, Kohat, its greater security and stability and the 
fewer restrictions are a clear advantage ovm- the higher rate of interest 
offered by the latter. According to the Postmaster, Mardan except 
for the hm-her rate of interest and the higher annual limit for deposits 
in banks the post office savings bank offers more facilities in every 
way The Postma'sters, Nowshera says that the savings bank ofieis 
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a lesser rate of interest than other - banks. At Abbottabad, jaeople 
prefer the post office savings bank to banks as the former is a Gov- 
ernment institution, and the later jirivate concerns. The Postmaster 
of Tank says that the facilities offered by the savings bank are not 
great as compared with those offered by private banks. Except for 
the lower maximum limit than in the Imperial Bank of India, the 
savings bank offers more facilities, says the Postmaster of Peshawar. 

2963. The Postmasters of Kohat, Peshawar, Gharsadda, Mardan, Now- 
shera, Sawabi, Abbottabad, D. I. Khan, Kulachi and Tank suggest 
increase in rate of interest, the Postmaster of Kohat from 3 per cent, 
to 3| per cent^, Peshawar from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent., Nowshera 
“a nominal enhancement" and Tank, the same rate of interest as that 
of banks. The removal or enhancement of the annual limit of deposit 
is suggested by the Post-masters of Gharsadda and Mardan. The Post- 
master Kohat suggests the opening of current accounts at a nominal 
rate of interest, Kulachi wants interest to accrue from the date of 
deposit and added to the iirincipal at the end of every half year, and 
Tank suggests that the- restriction regarding withdrawals which are 
now allowed only once a week should be removed. The Postmaster, 
Peshawar, would like accounts allowed in joint names, so that in case 
of death the survivor might receive the money without reference to 
the representatives of the deceased. 

2964. 4. How do persons other than depositors invest their occasional 
or permanent savings in your locality ? Do you think that if yom’ 
branch opens current accounts bearing no interest or a nominal rate 
of interest withdrawable by cheque, it will attract any substantial 
deposits from the various classes of people in the area in which your 
branch is located! 

2965. Depositors other than depositors in post office savings bank 
invest money in local banks, according to the Postmasters of Kohat, 
Peshawar, Abbottabad, Nowshera, Bannu, D. I. Khan, Kulachi and 
Tank ; at Kohat the mercantile class deposits in banks withdrawing the 
money for business purposes as required. At Peshawar money is in- 
vested in business firms, mortgages of houses, land and ornaments, at 
Abbottabad in the purchase of postal cash certificates also, and at 
Kulachi, with Mahajans or private bankers. At Gharsadda people de- 
posit their money with Mahajans who offer a higher rate of interest and 
allow overdraft in times of need ; at Mardan they invest in mortgage of 
land, houses, etc., at Nowshera in trade, at Sawabi in purchase or 
mortgage of land, and other immovable property; at Manshera in 
purchasing land or in business; and at Laki Marwat, by agriculturists 
m purchase of lands, and by businessmen in purchasing grain. At 
llangu the people are too poor to invest, 

2966. Eegarding the introduction of current accounts bearing no 
interest or only a nominal rate, the Postmasters of Kohat, Peshawar, 
Gharsadda, Nowshera, Abbottabad, and D. I Khan thiuk that the 
system will be popular, while the Postmaster of Kulachi thinks that 
it will be popular only if the rate of interest is increased. The Post- 
master of Laid Marwat thinks that there is no need of introducing the 
system, while the Postmasters of Hangu, Mardan, Sawbi, Manshera, 
Bannn and Tank say that it will not attract substantial deposits from 
the public. 

2967. Question 5. Have you experienced any difficulty in meeting the 
demand for withdrawal from the cash kept in your branch! 

2968. The Postmasters of Kohat, Hangu, Peshawar, Mardan, Nowshera, 
Sawabi, Abbotahad, Haripur, Manshera, Laid Marwat, D. I. Khan 
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diflicult.os in meeting the withdrawals from “4“ ca 3 h‘'kep‘t‘’in^‘hk 

2969. Question 7. Do you have a surplus of remittances to vour branch ? 
r^rplns.^”^'"''' which you usually have, 


affirmative in the ease of Hangu. In 
almost daily and in -Nowshera throughout 
the year especially from hlovciuber to April. Tank, Swabi Manshera, 

-Laki, Marwat, Kulachi have a surplus every month. The others answer 
in the negative. 


Question 8. What percentage of the ireoirle living in the locality 
in which your office is situated are familiar with cash certificates? 
What methods would you suggest to make the facilities offered by 
this system better known to them ? Do the present rates of cash certi- 
ficates require revision ? How do these rates compare with returns 
e.g.j On other kinds of safe investments, in land, etc., or the net 
earning from money lending ? Are there any grounds for believing 
that the rates offered on postal ‘cash certificates are- having a pre- 
judicial effect on the deposits in branches of the Imperial Bank or 
of joint-stock banks in your locality? 

2971. Ho apiireciable part of the population is familiar with this form 
of investment in Kohat, while the people in rural areas who are poor 
and uneducated do not know any thing about this. At Peshawar 20 
per cent., at Mardan, 10 per cent, at Nowshera 30 per cent, at 
Sawabi 5 per cent., at Abbottabad 60 per cent., at Haripur 10 per cent., 
at Bannu 10 per cent., at Laki Marwat 10 per cent., at D. I. Khan 
75 per cent, and Kulachi 5 per cent, of - the population are familiar 
with this form of investment. Government officials only at Tank are 
familiar with tlie system of cash certificates. 

2972. The old rate of Rs. 75 for Rs. 100 or a lower rate than that 
at present, is suggested by the Postmasters of Kohat, Peshawar, 
Charsadda, Nowshera, Haripur, Bannu, Laki Marwat, D. I. Khan,' 
Kulachi and Tank. The Postmaster of Peshawar suggests the adver- 
tising of cash certificates in Pashto, Urdu and English in newspapers, 
the Postmaster of Nowshera suggests the free and frequent distribu- 
tioii of pamphlets on the subject, the Postmaster of Sawabi, suggests 
propaganda, through teachers and patwaris and the Postmaster of D. I. 
Khan the circulation of notices and adverti.sements in papers. Abbotta- 
bad and Kulachi Postmasters suggest that interest on cash certifi- 
cates should be allowed throughout the first year of investment. 


)73. Investment -on. land and money-lending brings more profit, 
3 cording to the Postmasters of Peshawar, Charsadda, Mardan, Ilari- 
ur, -Bannu and Laki Marwat, _ while the Postmaster of Kohat thinks 
lat investment in money-lending is more profitable as pronts no 
ivestment in land have decreased owing to speculation. Lie l osc- 
aster of Abbottabad has nothing to say on these PO^nts a. no 
.riculturists are forbidden by purchase land from 

ilturist class. The Postmaster of D. I. Khan thinks that, for small 
vestments cash certificates are more profitable. 

i74 Regarding the last point the Postmasters oi 

bbottabad and Kulachi think that investment in cash certificates h 
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had no prejudicial effect on investments in banks, while the Post- 
m!!stcr of Kohat thinks lliat ihc gvowint; popularity of cash certificates 
will effect invoatmont in banka. 

SOm. Question 9. Are there special devclopn\ent difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of your office — 

(a) serving as a place of safe dej>osit for gold, silver, jewellery, 

documents, etc., 

(b) opening current accounts, 

(c) selling Govfjrnment .secnritics. 

(il) undertaking encashment of notes into gold in small amounts 
at rates which do not involve loss to Government; and 

(c) lending out surplus funds on tlic spot under suitable safe- 
guards and limitations, to: — 

(1) licensed Mahajans. 

(2) agriculturists, 

(3) non-agricultiirists. 

What safeguards, security, restrictions and control would you suggest 
in each case? 

297G. The Postmaster of Kohat thinks that the undertaking of the 
business mentioned in (a), (c), (d) and (c) will have an adverse effect 
on the legitimate work of the Post Office. The Postmaster of Hangu 
thinks that the place is not safe for the deposit of gold, etc., but ' 
that as regards the rest there arc no difficulties, provided in the case 
of (e) repayment is properly secured. The. Postmaster Peshawar, 
recpiires security of movable and iiumovahle property to he taken 
for loans, and specially trained staff. No difficulties are reported by 
Charsadda and Nowshera if the loan can be easily recovered and 
sufficient security is available. The Postmaster of Mardan does not 
think the introduction of these advisable as they are all speculative. 
The Postmaster, Abbottabad, i-equircs property of twice the value as 
security and also the personal surety of the village headman. The 
Postmaster of TIaripur says that the staff is insufficient for (a) to (d) 
and that (e) is the duty of the co-operative credit societies. The 
Postma.ster, Bannu, thinks that (a) is not advisable as there are no 
suitable arrangements, while for (h) and {<1) there is no difficulty and 
there_ is no occasion for (c). As regards (n) he thinks that a strong 
building and increase of staff are necessaiy, and that for loans the 
borrowers must produce a certificate from the district revenue autho- 
rity to the effect that their property will cover the amount of the 
loan. There are no difficulties at Laid Marwat if a sufficient staff, 
and a strong building in 'the heart of the bazar are given. There are 
no adequate arrangements for (a) in D. I. Khan, but there are no 
difficulties for (b), (c) and (d) ; for (e) sufficient money and a proper 
guard are necessarJ^ _At Kulachi there are no difficulties, and the Post- 
master suggests that for (<?) the mnhajam' property should be held 
liable and their heirs .and executors, should be held responsible for 
the repayinont of the debt, while- in the case of (a) (5) and (c) suffi- 
cient security or the surot 5 '’ of a licensed mnhajaii must be obtained. 
The Postmaster, Tank, suggests that {a) and (6) are the work of private 
banks and (c7) (e) (f) of rich men. 
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“V Realty,, 
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^ surplus of 1 omittances to your branch? 
r ^vpir ‘ ‘’“■“S 'Vhich you uTua^ W 



_ Question 8. What imrcentage of the people living in the locality 
iiri your office is situated are familiar with cash certificates? 

v\ hat nietliods would you suggest to make the facilities offered by 
this systciii better known to them 1 Do the present rates of cash certi- 
ficates i-cquire revision ? How do these rates conqiare with returns 
e.g.,_on other kinds of safe investments, in land, etc., or the net 
earning from money lending ? Are there any ground.s for believing 
that the rates offered on postal 'cash certificates are- having a pre- 
iudicial effect on the deposits in branches of the Imperial Bank or 
of joint-stock banks in your locality ? 

2971. No appreciable part o/ the population is familiar with this form 
of investment in Kohat, while the people in rural areas who are poor 
and uneducated do not kiio\^ any thing about this. At Peshawar 20 
per cent., at Mardan, 10 per cent, at Nowshera 30 per cent, at 
Sawabi 5 per cent., at Abbottabad 60 per cent., at Haripur 10 per cent., 
at Banmi 10 per cent., at Laid Marwat 10 per cent., at D. I. Khan 
75 per cent, and Kulachi 5 per cent, of • the population are familiar 
with this form of investnient. Government officials only at Tank are 
familiar with the system of cash certificates. 

2972. The old rate of Ks. 75 for Rs. 100 or a lower rate than that 
at present, is suggested by the Postmasters _ of Kohat, Peshawar, 
Charsadda, Nowshera, Haripur, Bannu, Laki Marwat, D. I. Khan, 
Kulachi and Tank. The Postmaster of Peshawar suggests the adver- 
tising of cash certificates in Pashto, Urdu and English in newspapers, 
the Postmaster of Nowshera suggests the free and frequent distribu- 
tioii of pamphlets on the subject, the Postmaster of Sawabi, suggests 
propaganda, through teachers and patwaris and the Postmaster of D. I. 
Khan, the circulation of notices and advertisements in papers. Abbotta- 
bad, and Kulachi Postmasters suggest that interest on cash certifa- 
cates should be allowed throughout the first jmar of investment. 


2973. Investment -on. land and money-lending brings more profit, 
according to the Postmasters of Peshawar, Charsadda, Maidan, i an 
pur, -Bannu and Laki Marwat, while the Postmaster of Kohat thmJm 
that investment in money-lending is more profitable _as pi'ohts nom 
investment in land have decreased OAVing to speculation, lim to. 
master of Abbottabad has nothing to say on these 

agriculturists are forbidden by ST fm sSl 

sulturist class. The Postmaster of D. I. Khan thinks that, ioi smai 

investments cash certificates are more profitable. 

2974. Regarding the last point the Postmastei’s of 
(kbbottabad and Kulachi think that, investment in cash ceitmcates 
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Ab» 

Abiana . 

Alucba . 

Artia 

A^aiui:? . , 

Lbulaiu . 

Bajih . 
b’ahi 
Bajra 
ibuul 
Banin 
Banjul" . 
b'urani . 
Bcnami . 

Bhoosa . 

Clmhi , 

Clmplit'3 

Ghutklia 
ChitUio.5 
Chowludur 
Cliungi . 
Dagoba . 
Darsimni ITiuuli 
Dharauialmla . 
Dliarat . 

Dharinau 

Dhanvai 
Oofusli . 
r^'ard 

Gcneu 

Gut 

‘Haisiyat 
Hing 
Hujra . 

Hundi . 

llaqa 

Tzat 

Jagitdar 
J utib . , 

Jut 
Jii’ga 

Jowar 


(.‘ {.OSS APvY 

. Irrigcu.'il. 

. B'aturrnfe 
» Pivun. 

. A coiniubia'nn uji*'n(. 

. Debtor?. 

. Almond. 

. ('lunlon. 

, Account 'book. 

. ^^mull millet (/VaJijVi/ujjt iiiphohlcinn), 

. KmbanUnu-nt. 

. A 1 1 indu-trud», r, who is ponorally also a inoaoj'-lendor. 
. fiiUTOn, westo land. 

. Cultivable lam! watt rod by rainfall, 

. 'J'ransactions in tlie name of a jieti-on other than the 
tea! [larty. 

. Husk or chafi of grain, straw. 

. Laml watered by wells. 

. Feut-weur. 

. .S'pinning-whceh 
. Letters (of credit). 

. Watchman. 

. Octroi charges. 

. Lantl irrigated by pond-water. 

. Hundi payable at.t-ight. 

. F rec rest liouse. 

. Commission in grain, (about ]/S .seer per maund) 
charged by the weigher, in grain markets. 

. A deduction of about ]/;}2 per cent made by tlie 
CO amission agent from tlio customer, for charity 
purposes. 

. A man who weighs grain. 

. Twice harc’Osted in a year. 

. A stulcmont shorving particulars of on individual’s 
land holdings. 

. ClariGcd butter, 

. Jilolassos. 

. Financial status, 

. Asafoitida. 

. A village meeting place. 

. Abillofexcliango. 

. Tract, jurisdiction. 

. Honoiu’, reputation. 

. The holder of a fee or manor. 

. A measure of length.. 

. Cultivator, 

. A republican system of gathering among the people 
of the N.-W. F, P. to settle disputes of every sort. 

. Largo millet {Sorghum vnlgare), 
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Kabuli . 

Kamina . 

Ktuml 

Kaahida 

Kaahtkar 

Khan 

Klmi'H . 

IChttznnolu 
Kiaht-bancli . 
Kotha . 

Kulltt 

Lulkitab> 

Lainbarclar 

Lungi 
Mahttjnu 
iMaira . 

Malik . • 

Mandi . 
Maauds . 
Jlaund . 
Slohman-nivazi 
Miyadi. . 

Jlizri 

Muddati . 

ISlunafa . 

Mung 
iMunshi . 
Nahari • 
Nacisha • 

Koliri 
Odhi • 

Pnltai 

Pankhas. 

Patfca 
Patwari . 
Powandaa 
Peti 

Pishta • 
Pucca 

Qurz-i-hasana 

Rabi 

Rehan . • 


aLOSSABY 

. The coin cuvrcnt in Afg])nnistan equivalent to half 
rupee (Indian coin). 

. Menials. - ■ - 

• Measure of land equal to -Jth of an acre. 

. Embroidery work. 

. Agriculturist, 

. Mohammedan title of a Mohammedan land-lord in 
the K.-W, F, P. 

. Autumn harvest ; crops sown in the beginning of the 
rains and reaped in October-December. 

. Cashier, 

. Instalments. 

. Storo-houso for grain, 

. An embroidered or ordinary cap or headwear. 

. A village book in which entries oi'o made in respect 
of produce, mortgages, otc, 

. Hoad man of a village who collects the Government 
duos or land revenue. 

. A peculiar striped cloth used as turban. 

. Slorcliant, money-lender. 

. Meadow, 

. Cultivator proprietor, 

. ifarkot. 

. One of the clans of the frontier. 

. A weight of 82* 22 lbs. 

. Hospitality. 

. Duo after some time. 

. Palra-loaf. 

. Payable after a specified time. 

. Profit, gain. 

. A land of pulse (phascolus radialus). 

. x\. clerk, teacher. 

. Food for horses, 

. Map, chart. 

. Watered by canal, 

. A measure of grain comprising about four seers or 
eight lbs. 

, Charges levied by the commission-agent for pouring 
out the grain from the sacks . 

, Fans. 

. A lease. 

. Village accountant, 

, Merchant men of Afgham’stan. 

. A measure of weight { 10 tolas) used in bullion market, 

. A Pistachio nut. 

. Solid, complete. 

. Temporary debt. 

. Spring crops sown in autumn and reaped at the epd 
of the cold weather. 

, Mortgaged. 



GLOSSARY 
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Sadar 
Safed-posh 
Saliukar 
Sailabi . 
Sharbat . 
Sharik . 

Sheranis 
Takavi . 

Tanda . 
Taranger . 

Tehsil 

Topa 

Tulai • . 
Yak-fasli 
Zaildai: . 
Zamiiideir 


. Chief, Capital. 

. A local headman in charge of a group of vdIJages. 

. Money-lender, indigenous banker. 

. Marshy. 

. Syrup, 

. Person of the same caste, sub-caste or fraternity. 
Partner or shareholder. 

. A frontier tribe. 

. An advance made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

. A kind of dry fodder. 

. A rope woven in to a weblike device to bind loose 
stuff into a compact mass, 

. A sub-division of a district. 

. A variable measure (of volume) comprising two to 
four seers of grain. 

. Weighing charges. 

Harvested once in a year. 

. A local revenue official in charge of a group of villages 
. A land owner or peasant proprietor. 
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Kabuli . . 

Katnins . 

Xvaual . , 

Kiiahida 
Jvftshtkur 
Kban . 

Klmrif . 

Khaznnolu 
Kisht-bundi , 
Ivofchu . 

Kulla . 
Lallvitab. 

Lumbardur 

Lungi 
Mftlmjnn 
Hairu 
jMalik 
XVIandi . 
Maauda . 
Maund . 
Jlehman-nivazi 
IMiyadi, . 
lilizri 

Muddati . 
Muuafa . 

Mung 
Sluushi . 
Nahari . 
Naqaha . 

Noliri 

Odhi 

Paltai • 

PankhaB. 

Patfca 

Patwari . 

Pawandaa 

Peti 

Pishta 

Pucca 

Qurz-i-hasana 

Kabi 

Rohan . » 


4 Tlio coin current in Afghanistan equivalent to half 
rupee (Indian coin), 

. Sloniuls. ' 

. Measure of land equal to h of an acre. 

4 Embroidery work, 

4 Agrieultiu'isfc. 

• Mohammedan titlo of a Mohammedan land-lord in 
tho N.-W. F. P. 

4 Autumn harvest ; crops sown in the beginm’ng of the 
ruins and reaped in October-Becember. 

4 Cashier. 

4 Instalments. 

4 Store-house for grain, 

4 An embroidered or ordinary cap or headwear. 

. A village book in which entries are made in respect 
of produce, mortgages, etc, 

. Head man of a village who collects the Go%'ernment 
duos or land revenue, 

. A peculiar striped cloth used as turban. 

. Merchant, money-lender, 

. Meadow. 

. Cultivator proprietor, 

. Market, 

. One of the clans of the frontier. 

. A weight of 82' 22 lbs. 

. Hospitality. 

. Duo after some time, 

4 Palm-Ieaf. 

4 Payable after a specified time, 

4 Profit, gain, 

4 A kind of pulse {phaseolus radialus). 

4 A clerk, teacher. 

4 Food for horses. 

, Mop, chart. 

4 Watered by canal. 

4 A measure of grain comprising about four seers or 
eight lbs. 

4 Charges levied by the commission-agent for pouring 
out the grain from the sacks. 

4 Fans. 

4 A lease. 

. Village accountant. 

, Merchant men of Afghanistan. 

. A measure of weight (10 tolas) used in bullion market, 

. A Pistachio nut. 

4 Solid, complete. 

. Temporary debt.’ 

4 Spring crops sown in autumn and reaped at the epd 
of the cold weather. 

4 Mortgaged. 




